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CHAPTER XVIII. 
“LET NOT THE SIN OF HER MOTHER BE BLOTTED OUT.” 


NGELO left Lady Judith that night with a heart which seemed scarcely 
A able to bear the burden of his wonder and his gladness. He had long be- 
lieved that his love for Isolind and their unspoken pledge and betrothal would 
be bitterly resented by his benefactress. He was prepared to bear Lady Ju- 
dith’s anger—nay, that he heeded little in comparison. He was prepared to bear 
even the knowledge that he must forever rank in her mind as one of the most 
ungrateful of human creatures. All this, however, he would have borne. There 
was something in the nature of the young man which made love—true, recipro- 
cal, and passionate love—sacred to him. He would have renounced all the 
world, borne all the world’s wrath and censure for Isolind, because he loved her ; 
more than that, he would have felt that he was not obeying a passion, but fol- 
lowing a sacred and divine principle. 

But the one being on earth to whom after Isolind he felt himself devoted 
was Lady Judith. When, therefore, she spontaneously approved and ratified his 
love and offered to assist him in securing its object, the world seemed to have 
hardly anything more to promise. The manner in which Lady Judith antici- 
pated his inmost wishes was as surprising as anything else. She had divined his 
determination to be independent. She was practical and clear-headed in every- 
thing she undertook, and she now proposed that her patronage, or guardianship, 
or whatever it might be called, should end with one present benefaction—that 
she should find him a career or the means of opening one for himself. That 
done, let them be friends hereafter and nothing more. She would have liked 
Angelo to attempt a diplomatic career, and had quite influence enough to secure 
him a start. But her clear good sense saw decided objections. The English 
diplomatic service is essentially aristocratic. Angelo’s birth would be terribly 
against him. Worse still, the service in its junior grades is very badly paid. 
The young men who enter that career are not supposed to want money. It is 
part of aristocratic policy not to pay the junior ranks, because thus a new barrier 
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is raised against the entrance of clever and humble young men. Angelo as aa 
attaché of a diplomatist could not support a wife unless by means of her fortune 
or of Lady Judith’s generosity. Lady Judith would gladly, oh, how gladly, have 
been generous! She was rich, and she cared nothing for money. She would 
have been delighted to remain his benefactress always, but she had lately begun 
to learn the difficult art of understanding the pride and principles of others, and 
she appreciated the young man’s impatience of further dependence. Therefore 
she proposed that a consulship should be obtained for him in some French or 
Italian port, his knowledge of modern languages being his special recommenda- 
tion for such a post, and that he should endeavor to rise in that less pretentious 
and aristocratic branch of England’s foreign service. She would like him and 
his wife to remain near her; and anywhere in France, or Germany, or Italy she 
called near. But she made no conditions. Her desire was to make Angelo irn- 
dependent and happy. She was willing even to part from him wholly. She had 
travelled far in self-development lately, and had learned to acknowledge the right 
of individuality and to distrust the infallibility of her own will. 

“ | have spoiled your life, Angelo,” she said—“ spoiled it at least in one way. 
I did not see that to be a lady’s page is hardly the best business for a man. 
Even the pages of great ladies, I think, were expected some time or other to be- 
come my lord’s squires and go to battle and win their spurs. Let me repair my 
error, Angelo, and send you to battle decently armed for the fight. You will 
win, I know—and I shall see you sometimes.” 

Angelo could not speak. He could not say what he wished. He wanted to 
pour out his gratitude and devotion, to tell her how magnanimous and noble he 
thought her—in his heart he wondered at that moment why her husband had not 
adored her—but he could say nothing articulate. He kissed her hand, she 
kissed his forehead, and then he left her. 

Judith Scarlett fell upon her knees and prayed. She prayed for patience, 
and strength, and light. Ah, this woman’s life was all prayer! She had never 
taken any step in existence without asking for guidance. She had never con- 
sciously done an unjust or a wrong deed. Yet she had done many things that 
were wrong. She had made many sad mistakes, and now at last she began to 
know it. Hers had been a hard task in life—to struggle against the influence 
of a proud, egotistic, imperial nature—a nature which saw things only by its own 
light, and whose first instinctive impulse was to compel all other natures to bend 
to its command. Lately she had begun to learn a better wisdom. It was bit- 
ter to her to part with Angelo. In a strange, inexplicable way she loved and 
honored the young man. No one else had ever been frankly devoted to her; 
and yet no one else had ever ventured so bravely and calmly to oppose her 
wishes. She had learned not merely to love but even to respect the protégé 
whom she had raised from beggary, and who yet loved Love, and Duty, and 
Right more than he loved or feared her. 

So she had resolved on a new and final sacrifice. She would give up this 
loved and heaven-sent boy, this son of her affection, this brother of her intellect, 
this companion of her occupations and her mature years. She would give him 
up to another woman. Only God could know what that sacrifice, so cheerfully 
made, meant for Judith Scarlett. 

It somewhat, but not much, lessened the burden of the sacrifice that Lady 
Judith had grown into such regard and affection for Isolind Atheling. The per- 
vading earnestness of the girl’s nature had in the beginning a charm for her. 
She was attracted toward a woman whose whole conversation and conduct pro- 
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claimed that the Aumani nihil alienum was the essential principle of the one sex 
as well as of the other. She was attracted by a girl who did not acknowledge 
that girlhood gives any exemption from interest in the great purposes and duties 
of life, any more than from its sufferings. In Isolind Atheling she saw the first 
woman—at least the first unmarried woman—whose principles avowed and con- 
duct proclaimed the faith that common human duty begins and ends only with 
consciousness. There was, too, a freshness in Isolind’s mannez, a fearless ori- 
ginality in her conclusions and expressions, which had a special zest and flavor 
for Lady Judith. Therefore Lady Judith made her a favorite. 

Observe that Lady Judith was given to making favorites. All women are 
whose capacity of love has not been developed, or if developed has not been 
filled to its utmost measure. Catherine of Russia might have been one of the 
purest, as she was one of the greatest of her sex, if she had only had a Coeur de 
Lion, a William the Silent, a Frederick, or a Napoleon for her husband. Doubi- 
less the same causes which dispose women to make favorites dispose them to 
quick variations of mood and sudden, strange, strong dislikes. 

Now, however, Isolind Atheling is Lady Judith’s favorite em titre, and for 
her sake the aristocratic and high-bred English woman accommodates herself to 
Judge Atheling, and—a yet more difficult task—finds attractions in Mrs. Athe- 
ling. The Judge himself was an individuality ; he had a strong, clearly-defined 
character. He was all goodness and charity, and he had much knowledge, 
shrewdness, and observation. But his wife was only his loving, faithful little 
planet. She was nothing in herself. Lady Judith nevertheless constrained her- 
self to find merits in Mrs. Atheling. She wondered to herself many times how 
such a woman could have such a daughter as Isolind, and how Isolind could 
prove herself so dutiful and devoted to such a mother. What was the mys- 
terious reason, she often and bitterly asked of herself, why the most common- 
place women, with nothing of surpassing goodness about them, so often have 
affectionate and dutiful daughters—and she, Judith Scarlett, who was not com- 
monplace and had always striven heart and soul to do her duty, must have only | 
an Alexia for her child ? 

“If 7 had such a daughter as Isolind Atheling!” the bereaved woman would 
many and many a time whisper to herself. How often had not poor Alexia in 
the bitterness of her heart murmured to herself, “ If I had only had such a mother 
as this girl from America has, perhaps—who knows ?—I might have been as lov- 
ing and obedient a daughter.” 

Perhaps Alexia was thinking of this that very night as she lay perturbed, 
feverish, and sleepless, beside her peacefully slumbering husband. The meeting 
with Angelo, the talk with Isolind, had unsettled the poor girl, and she could not 
sleep. Eric had lain awake for a little, thinking of several things. First, 
whether Lady Judith would soon come round. Next, what on earth he should 
do if she did not soon come round. Third, what a confounded nuisance it was 
that his new poem, “ The Mystery of the Universe,” was not receiving prompter 
notice from the reviews. Fourth, what a charming creature that young Ameri- 
can woman was. Fifth, what a puppy and cod that fellow they called Angelo 
was. 

In his thoughts, then, was there really no memory whatever of the dark-eyed 
passionate child who had given herself to him, and who lay by his side? Oh, 
yes! He had thought several times what an awful sell it would be if Lady 
Judith should actually not come round, and should positively leave him with 
Alexia clung on to him; and he had thought more than once that, despite all 
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his artistic taste in dressing her, Alexia looked nothing when compared with 
that splendid girl from New York. Therefore Eric could not be accused of hav- 
ing forgotten his wife—his wife, who when at last he fell asleep hung over him 
and gazed in rapture at his face and his curls as the faint moonlight showed 
them, and fancied herself like one of the women 1n story with whom a god had 
fallen in love, and whom he had admitted to his bed. 

Next day, as early as might well be done, Angelo hastened to the lodgings of 
the Athelings. They lived in pleasant quarters near Eaton Square, and the 
distance from Lady Judith’s was not great. But, early as he was, the Athelings 
had already gone out. They were seeing London in all its nooks and corners, 
as Londoners never do. They would endure an hour’s jostling in Eastcheap, just 
because once upon a time, and when Eastcheap was not, as it is now, all insur- 
ance offices, cheap houses, and jewellers’ shops, Prince Hal and Falstaff had 
drunk sack and rattled the window-shutters there. They had gone in quest of 
the Soho house, where De Quincey sought a refuge from the cold lap of the 
stony-hearted stepmother, Oxford street. They had wasted ever so much time 
exploring Shore-ditch until they found out Bevis Marks, where Mr. Swiveller acted 
as clerk to Mr. and Miss Brass. They had looked up admiringly to many a 
window in the dull squares and courts of the Temple, believing that in chambers 
like those brave George Warrington must have smoked his pipe and listened to 
the aspirations of his friend Arthur Pendennis—that in yonder porter’s lodge 
poor Fanny Bolton must have smiled and sorrowed and been comforted. 

This sort of thing was half the delight of their visit, as it is of most true- 
hearted Americans who come to London, and who set, alas! far higher value on 
most of London’s literary associations than the Londoners do. Show me the 
born Londoner who ever walked one street out of his way to see any spot which 
the genius of Shakespeare, or Fielding, or Addison, or Dickens, or Thackeray 
had made sacred! 

Isolind and her people had gone out, then, this morning, on some exploring 
expedition. They had of course little notion of an early visit from Angelo. 
Isolind certainly had no such hope, or the dearest associations of London streets 
would have been powerless to draw her out of doors. Indeed, if the truth must be 
told, she had gone out with the hope of seeing Angelo ; for she was resolved some 
time that day to pay a visit to Lady Judith, ard there was at least a chance of 
finding Aim there. Of course, too, no girl in love ever goes out in a city where 
her lover happens to live without the hope of seeing him at every street corner. 
Observe the palpitating hopes and desires of Miss Austen’s heroines in London 
and Bath; and Miss Austen’s heroines are surely the most charming, sweet, and 
womanly cluster of women known to the world since Shakespeare drew Imogen 
and Beatrice—since Cervantes painted Dorothea and the Duchess. 

Isolind’s eyes sought for Angelo at every turning; but they found him not. 
He had gone to look for her, had heard that she and her people were gone out 
driving—knew what one of Judge Atheling’s exploring expeditions meant—and 
went disappointed and restless into Kensington Gardens, where he wandered 
through the glades and sat near the Round Pond, and was quite unreasonably 
discontented and aggrieved with fate. When a man has believed himself hasten- 
ing to the very threshold of felicity, the interruption and delay of even a pebble in 
the way will distract him. Angelo was 2s anxious and impatient because he 
had missed seeing Isolind just this once as if the hour’s delay had opened a 
new gulf between them. There seemed to be something of evil omen in the 
delay and disappointment, and it began quite to vex and darken his usually 
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serene mind. Nothing ever wholly banishes the tinge of superstition from the 
nature which has any of the Latin or Celtic constitution. A young Briton or 
American in love, and failing to find his mistress at home when he very much 
wanted to see her, would have been terribly disappointed doubtless, but he 
would hardly have had occasion even to defy augury ; for the idea of any evil 
augury in the matter would never have occurred to him. But it was not so with 
Angelo. 

Being, however, a youth with an earnest and practical turn, even in his love- 
making, he felt at once that the only way to shake off the cloud that hung over 
him was to go anddo something. He made up his mind that he would go to see 
Alexia and endeavor to like her husband. He called once more at the Athe- 
lings’ lodgings, found that they were not expected home until six o'clock, and 
then took the train and went to seek Alexia. 

Meanwhile Isolind, having explored a good deal, was taken with a not un- 
natural desire to call on Lady Judith. Isolind did indeed greatly admire and 
look up to Angelo’s benefactress, and not merely for Angelo’s sake. Lady 
Judith’s sad story had impressed her deeply; and she had many times heard 
Mr. Atheling describe the strange and memorable scene which he witnessed in 
Westminster Hall when Lady Judith’s husband, so soon to disappear from the 
eyes of men, was assaulted by Dysart. Of late Atheling had dropped talking of 
this, and when he and Isolind entered Westminster Hall for the first time to- 
gether, and she wished him to point out the very spot where the meeting took 
place, he seemed unwilling to say much about it, and gave a hasty, vague sort of 
description, and hurried on. But the story had sunk into Isolind’s heart, and the 
strange, romantic, inexplicable events connected with it threw all the powerful 
charms of mystery and wonder over it. Lady Judith was in her eyes the heroine 
of a marvellous story—the typical victim of woman’s wrongs and sufferings. 
Isolind’s heart yearned toward her, and the two women drew gradually close to 
each other. 

. So Isolind gladly gave up part of her time this day to visiting Lady Judith 
She would have done so even had she no had hope, as she had, of meeting Angelo, 
Mr. and Mrs. Atheling didnot accompany her, but they promised to call for her 
after a while. In truth, they did not care much for the society of the proud and 
stately London lady. Do what she might, her presence chilled them. 

Isolind found Lady Judith seated at her desk, reading letters. Lady Judith 
was cordially glad to see the girl, and came to greet her with quite a warm 
smile upon a face that just before had been very sad. Nay, she even kissed 
Isolind, who blushed somehow at this mark of favor and affection. Our Isolind, 
who usually passed for a rather stately and queen-like specimen of womanhood, 
seemed quite girlish and slight beside the superb Lady Judith, who petted her 
and even caressed her as if she were something mignonne and fragile. 

Lady Judith asked some questions about the previous night. Isolind, not 
without some tremulousness, endeavored to put in a word for Alexia; but Lady 
Judith would not give her a chance. 

“Have you seen Angelo Volney to-day ?” suddenly asked the great lady, 
looking keenly but very kindly at the young woman. 

“No,” replied Isolind, crimsoning ; “not to-day. I thought perhaps he 
might be here. But indeed that was not the reason why I called.” 

And then she became a little embarrassed as she felt that the very protest 
was itself a confession. 

Lady Judith smiled. 

“] thought he intended to call on you to-day.” 
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Isolind looked up disappointed—almost startled. The thought of Angelo 
having gone to see her and failed to find her was dreadful. 

* Oh, I shall be so sorry,” she began, “if he came this day, of all days, when 
we were not at home since ever so early in the morning.” 

Lady Judith kindly laid her hand on Isolind’s and said: 

“ My dear, you know what I think of Angelo Volney; I have told you again 
and again. But I want to know what you think of him. Come, tell me. We 
are women, and alone; and I sometimes feel as if I ought to have been your 
mother. What do you think of Angelo Volney? Or, rather, how do you feel 
toward him?” 

The blood rushed again into Isolind’s forehead, and a tremor passed through 
her. But then she looked up quietly and met Lady Judith’s large bright eyes, 
and said in a low, clear voice: 

“Lady Judith, I love him.” 

“I knew it, dear. Do you know that he loves you?” 

“I suppose—I hope he does. Oh, indeed, I should not speak as if I affected 
to doubt him! I know he does.” 

“You know each other’s feelings, in fact?” 

“Dear Lady Judith, I am afraid he knows mine. I am afraid I took little 
trouble to conceal them. Was that unwomanly? Would an English girl not 
have done so? I am nota prudent and pale-blooded person, and I fear there 
are times when I think as little of propriety as of punctuation. From the mo- 
ment when I thought Angelo cared for me, I am afraid I was only too eager to 
let him know how I felt toward him. Indeed, Lady Judith,” added Isolind, 
with a bright, irrepressible smile, which glittered through an equally irrepressible 
tear, “I only hope I did not show him my heart a little before he told me any- 
thing about his.” 

Lady Judith sighed faintly. She was thinking of her own unloved and love- 
less youth; and Isolind knew it and softly pressed her hand. 

“ Well, my dear, I am not much of a matchmaker, and, indeed, have no great 
impulse to join people in marriage ; and when I did try to do such a thing, I 
failed. But I should like to assist you and Angelo. I think you are worthy of 
him. Don’t be offended at my putting it in that way.” 

“ Offended, Lady Judith? What higher compliment could you pay me? I 
don’t believe I am worthy of him; but Heaven knows I will try to be.” 

“You are at all events the only woman I know who is or could be worthy of 
him ; and he is the only male creature I know or ever did know whom I should 
like to see any pure, good woman intrust with her heart and her destiny. You 
know that he is poor—you know, of course, his history ?” 

“Oh yes; he told me all, long ago.” 

Lady Judith smiled. 

“1 knew he would tell you all; but was it so very long ago? You met him 
for the first time—when ?” 

“Only last fall. But I seem to have known him always. And it does seem 
very, very long ago since he told me all about himself, for he went away imme- 
diately after, and we were separated for several _——” 

“Weeks, I believe, my dear?” 

“Indeed, for some months, Lady Judith, and you don’t know how long it 
seemed,” 

“No, dear, I don’t know much about it,” and Lady Judith’s brows con- 
tracted, for she was once more thinking of her own youth; “but I can take on 
your word anything you tell me. Well, then, what do you propose to do?” 
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“ Alas! I don’t know; I don’t propose anything. I wish I might!” 

“ What would you propose ?” 

“TI would just find out what Ae wished to do, and I would propose that right 
away,” said Isolind, bursting in her excitement into a flash of American slang. 
Even poetesses in our day will now and then help out the effects of the vernac- 
ular by a touch of slang. 

“ Well, my dear, I think you had better wait and hear what he says. I don’t 
think he will keep you long waiting. For one, Isolind, I will do all a woman 
may do to help you and smooth your way. I will not encumber him—or you— 
with a sense of obligation. He is proud, as you know, and he will not care to be 
weighted with too many favors, either from your good father and mother or from 
me. What I would do for A:.gelo is not the question; the question is what he 
would allow me to do for him.” 

“He has talents, Lady Judith, and can make a way, and we can wait. I 
would wait for him until he thought the right time had come. I would wait for 
him until my hair grew white. I do feel that my soul claims him. I do need 
him. I do love him!” 

And the tears, proud and glad tears, tears of love, and hope, and devotion, 
shone in Isolind’s eyes. 

Lady Judith looked at the impassioned girl with a quiet, kindly, pitying gaze, 
such as perhaps the worn and disappointed veteran may give to the enthusiasm 
of the young conscript, or the sobered and gray-haired penman to the exulting 
confidence of the ardent literary novice. She was about to make some very 
kindly and encouraging answer, suited to Isolind’s condition of mind rather 
than to her own, when a servant entered and handed her a card on a silver 
salver. 

Lady Judith read the name, and an expression partly of surprise, partly of 
downright pain, showed itself on her face. 

“Mr. Robert May,” she murmured. “What can he want? Can he have 
heard anything? ‘Too late now if he has, and I care nothing!” 

All the old bitterness rushed for a moment back into her heart. Perhaps the 
contrast between Isolind’s young, glowing, and confiding love and her own pre- 
mature widowhood and desolation helped to produce the sudden emotion. She 
thought of her own blighted life and of the child who had deserted her, and the 
name of Robert May recalled all the fading sense of wrong and revived the ex- 
piring flame of resentment against her husband. 

“Show Mr. May in,” Lady Judith said in her coldest, clearest tone, all the 
gentleness and warmth quite gone. 

“You have a visitor; I will leave you.” And Isolind rose 

“No, Miss Atheling; stay, please.” Even to Isolind her voice had not for 
the moment its wonted kindness. “I had rather you were present. Be as a 
daughter to me, Isolind, if you can.” 

Isolind resumed her seat, not without some wonder at the sudden change in 
Lady Judith’s manner, and perhaps for the first time beginning to have, in spite 
of herself, a faint awakening perception of a possible explanation as to the rea- 
son why Charles Scarlett had not loved his wife. She was, however, far too 
generous and too sincerely devoted to Lady Judith to allow such a thought more 
than a momentary occupation of her mind. 

Robert May entered, Isolind awaiting with some curiosity the appearance 
of the visitor whose mere announcement had caused so much agitation. She 
was fillea with a certain blending of pity and admiration at the sight of the 
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sweet, melancholy expression on the gentle, worn face, and the snow-white 
hair. Robert May waiked in, Isolind thought, as if some ancient picture had 
stepped out of its frame. He wore an old black velvet coat, rather loose for 
him, but, with its quite unfashionable and ancieat shape and its color so striking- 
ly contrasting with his white hair, giving him a marvellously pictorial appear- 
ance. Isolind could not help thinking of some prisoner who had been confined 
in the Bastile or Chillon and suddenly sent back to the living world when his 
eyes could hardly bear the light of day, and he had almost forgotten the ways and 
*he speech of men. 

But Robert May found his tongue. Indeed, he hardly waited for Lady Ju- 
dith’s formal salutation, but he began at once: 

“I am sorry to interrupt you or intrude upon you, Lady Judith, but I have 
heard something which I thought it right that you should know. I have heara 
—RHere he became aware that there was another visitor in the room, and he 
stopped, rather embarrassed, and then for the first time saw Isolind’s face. 

Had he seen a ghost come from the grave, the sight could not have wrought 
on him a more startling effect. A light of wild surprise and joy came into his 
eyes, and he trembled in every limb. The two women gazed at him in utter 
amazement. There was an instant of silence, and then May cried aloud: 

“Agnes! Agnes Revington!” and he sprang forward and clasped both the 
hands of the astonished and now pitying Isolind. 

“It zs Agnes Revington!” Robert May went onin broken accents. “I will 
not call you by that villain’s name, Agnes! And you have come back, and were 
not dead after all, and you have come back to clear your name.” And he darted 
a quick glance at Lady Judith. ‘Tell me—tell me all.” 

“ Indeed, sir, you mistake,” said Isolind, gently withdrawing her hands. “I 
do not know you. I don’t know what you speak of.” She looked at Lady Ju- 
dith with inquiry and wonder. 

“You are not quite well, Mr. May, I fear,” said Lady Judith calmly, and with 
a quiet force she drew him away toward a chair. “You have heard some news, 
perhaps, which has startled you, or you have been reading too hard. Pray sit 
down and rest.” Lady Judith was all kindness and consideration when any one 
within her reach was stricken down by physical illness of any sort. She had set 
down May on a former occasion as a man of feeble character and excitable, ner- 
vous temperament, and therefore was at once assured that too much study or 
something of the kind had momentarily shaken his intellect. “Take a seat, Mr. 
May. This young lady is from America, and you do not know her.” 

May sat down and passed his hand across his forehead, as if thus hoping to 
bring his thoughts into coherent order. He murmured: 

“I believe the boys sometimes thin!: my brain is muddled. Heaven knows. 
Perhaps they are right. What could have made me forget the long years that 
have passed since poor Agnes vanished, or suppose she could reappear in all the 
bloom of youth?” But here, rising from his chair apparently to fulfil his mis- 
sion, whatever it was, his eyes again turned upon Isolind, and again he scruti- 
nized her face with eagerness and wonder. Then he turned to Lady Judith and 
said with trembling lips : 

“In God’s name, Lady Judith, tell me who is that young teay idl 

“That, Mr. May, is Miss Isolind Atheling, of New York, who has but lately 
come to this country for the first time.” 

“Can it be possible? Can I be really deceiving myself? Young lady, may I 
look at you a little closer ?” 

‘ 
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There was so much of respectful earnestness in his manner that Isolind was 
touched by it, and could not feel alarmed or offended. 

“ Certainly, sir,” she said; and she approached him with fearless cordiality. 
“Perhaps I resemble some one you have known. But I have never seen you 
before ; and this is my first visit to England.” 

Robert May gazed into her face steadily fora moment. The gaze was so in- 
tense and eager that Isolind, for all her courage, could hardly help wincing and 
coloring a little. 

Lady Judith looked on with scornful impatience. 

“I am not mistaken!” came at last a cry, a positive cry, from May’s lips. 
“ Nothing on earth shall convince me that Iam mistaken! Young lady, where 
is your mother? Alive or dead? Speak quickly!” 

“ Alive an hour ago, certainly,” Isolind replied, smiling. 

“OQ God! Alive, and here in London?” 

“Yes, indeed ; here in London.” 

“Mr. May,” said Lady Judith, firmly interposing, “I think I can hardly allow 
you to cross-examine this young lady any more. She has been very patient and 
good-natured so far, I think. Even if she is like some one you know, or if 
you do know some member of her family, there is hardly any occasion for so much 
excitement. Pray compose yourself. Have pity on our feeble feminine nerves, 
Mr. May, and don’t alarm us too much.” 

- Lady Judith spoke in good-humored scorn. She despised mental weakness 
and eccentricity. 

“ But, Lady Judith, pardon me; you don’t know—you don’t yet understand. 
It can’t be that you know the truth and yet take it so calmly.” 

“ Then will you kindly tell me the truth, sir, and let us have an end of all this 
wonder ?” 

“ Lady Judith, the presence of that young lady and her mother in London are 
the signal for the refutation of a fearful scandal. I always said it would be ex- 
posed and refuted, but little did I think that my dearest friend was herself alive 
to refute it. I presume you, Lady Judith, have not yet seen this lady’s 
mother ?” 

“T have seen her, Mr. May, many times.” 

“Seenher! Did you not recognize—did you not guess who she was? Why 
did she not proclaim herself? Why did she not come to me?” 

Isolind meanwhile could not but remember the portrait Chesterfield Jocelyn 
had shown her and the emotion he had expressed. She was evidently very like 
in face to some unhappy English lady, and this chance resemblance was the 
whole cause of so much confusion. 

“1 think, Lady Judith,” she said gently, “I can throw some light on this little 
mystery. This is the second time my face has proved to be very like that of 
some lady who, I believe, lived in England, and was very unhappy. In my own 
country I was shown a portrait of her, and it certainly did bear a striking resem- 
blance to me. But, Mr. May, I am not that lady nor any relation of hers, and 
I don’t think you could make anything romantic or mysterious out of mamma. 
Besides, I don’t resemble her in the least.’ 

For the first time during the discussion Lady Judith began to listen with a 
close attention and a quickening pulse. What strange and ominous sensation 
was it that seemed to send the blood rushing back to her heart, and made the 
air grow misty and dim, and caused a painful tingling in her ears and a thrill in 
her limbs ? 
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Robert May caught at Isolind’s last words, and with a heavy sigh he ex- 
claimed : 

“Ah, she is dead, then, as I feared, and the lady from America is not your 
mother! But you are Aer daughter as sure as God is in the heaven over us 
all!” 

Isolind turned pale. She was about to speak, but Lady Judith interposed, 
and with an immense effort at composure brought out the words: 

“Whose daughter, Mr. May? A plain, prompt answer, please, without any 
sentimental outburst ! ” 

“ Agnes Revington’s daughter! The unhappy Agnes Dysart’s daughter ! 
The daughter of the purest woman that ever lived and suffered !” 

“Miss Atheling,” said Lady Judith, turning upon Isolind with a livid smile 
and eyes that burned with wan, unearthly light, “do you understand the compli- 
ment this gentleman would pay you? Forgive me if I speak alittle plainly. He 
is anxious to believe that you are the daughter of a vile and wanton woman—the 
daughter of an adulteress—of a woman who left her husband to become my hus- 
band’s mistress !” 

“No, no!” May almost screamed, “the daughter of a suffering victim——’ 

“For whom, and in whose company my husband left his wife, his country, 
and his God!” 

The scene was terrible to Isolind, although she could not understand it. 
The stern, vindictive earnestness of Lady Judith, the wild, emoticnal demonstra- 
tions of Rubert May, gave it an appalling reality. The amazed girl looked on 
with some such feeling as one might have who had come suddenly on an awful 
incantation scene, the dread purpose of which might be gathered from the faces 
and features of the actors, even though they sang their wild chant and shrieked 
their weird words in tone and language unintelligible to common mortals, 

“Disavow the compliment, Miss Atheling,” said Lady Judith, again fixing 
her gleaming eyes on the bewildered girl, “and prove to this excited gentleman 
that you are not the child of sin, the daughter of a strumpet.” 

A wild ejaculation broke from May’s lips. The word had stung more than 
the lash of a whip could have done. 

A servant entered the room bringing some cards. 

“Show them in here,” said Lady Judith, “Miss Atheling, here are your 
father and mother.” 

“ Thank God!” murmured Isolind. 

“ They will, perhaps, satisfy Mr. May that you cannot accept the vile pedi- 
gree he proposes for you! Mr. and Mrs. Atheling, you are welcome !”’ 

The big Judge entered blinking benevolently through his spectacles, and 
with him his wife, all peering kindly eyes and shrivelled cordial smiles. Isolind 
started from her place, ran to the Judge, and drew her arm through his. The 
manner of Lady Judith for the last few moments had been terrible to her. 

At once Atheling saw that something strange and ominous was going on. 
Not so his wife. She began some gentle compliments to Lady Judith, her face 
still puckering over with smiles. 

“You have come opportunely,” Lady Judith said, addressing the Judge. 
“ That gentleman, Mr. Robert May, has set up a claim to your daughter, whom 
he declares to be not your daughter, but the child of a dear friend of his—an 
adulterous and outcast woman! I don’t suppose, Mr. Atheling, that you usually 
carry your daughter's certificates of birth and baptism about with you ; but you 
can probably satisfy this gentleman that she is your child. He will hardly, I 
presume, doubt vour word and your wife’s.” 
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A cold perspiration broke out on Atheling’s face and a mist dimmed the 
crystals of his spectacles. His heavy frame quivered with emotion of pain and 
pity. He pressed Isolind’s arm closer to his side, and looked down at the girl 
with affection and pathos all unutterable. Mrs. Atheling quivered and shivered ; 
she hardly knew why Lady Judith’s excitement grew greater every instant. May 
was now the least disturbed of the party. He felt confident that he was right. 

“ Who is this gentleman?” Atheling sternly asked at last. His impression 
was that the white-haired, earnest man might be some emissary or accomplice 
of Chesterfield Jocelyn. 

“The oldest and most devoted friend of that young lady’s mother,” May said, 
in sweet and gentle tones. “One who would believe in Agnes Revington’s pu- 
rity though all Belgravia had ten times over tried her and found her guilty!” 

Atheling regarded him fixedly for a moment, and then said with a sigh: 

“Your motive, sir, I am sure is good; I guess I can read that pretty plainly 
in your face; but I wish you had been less impulsive. You have done no good, 
sir; you may have done a dear and innocent girl much harm!” 

“Then he is right,” said Lady Judith, drawing back from the whole group 
with a kind of horror. “The man is right. Once for all, Mr. Atheling, whose 
daughter is that girl there ?” 

“ Lady Judith, I am every way grieved to say she is not my daughter nor my 
wife’s. Nay, Issy, don’t faint or fall, my girl; you are always the daughter of 
our hearts and of our love—dearer to us, my child, than many real daughters are 
to their true parents. Here, mamma, come and support our child and comfort 
her.” 

“ She has need of comfort,” Lady Judith broke in fiercely. All the bitterness 
of her heart was now stirred up, and she thought no more of Isolind’s feelings 
than the soldier in the heat of battle cares for the sufferings of his enemy. 
“She has need of comfort if she is the daughter of that adulteress! Of her, 
my God—and perhaps of him! Give me an answer, sir. Is that girl the 
daughter of my—of Charles Scarlett?” 

“No!” cried May; “it is impossible—I say it isn’t true! If ever there was 
a virtuous woman on earth, it was Agnes Revington!” 

“TI say, sir, speak,’ said Lady Judith sternly, appealing to Atheling. “We 
have surely had mystery enough already; it is time there should be some truth 
and plain speaking.” 

“I am thinking of this sweet child’s feelings ; Lady Judith they are more 
to me than the feelings of any other in this sad business. Isolind, my love, this 
is hardly a discussion for you to hear! Will you not go home, child, with 
mamma; and I will presently come to you.” 

“ Yes, my dear, let ws go,”” whispered Mrs. Atheling to Isolind. 

But Isolind had now recovered from her first bewildering shock, and felt the 
simple strength of her pure womanhood. She stood erect and stately, still lean- 
ing on the Judge's arm, and said: 

“| will stay, dear, thank you. I have the best right to hear all that has to 
be said. Whatever the truth may be, it is only fitting that I should hear it. I am 
not a child, but a grown woman.” 

“Once more, then,” said Lady Judith, “I have to ask, whose daughter is 
this young lady who has been presented to me and welcomed in my house as 
the legitimate child of virtuous and respectable parents ?” 

“If I desired to do so, Lady Judith, I might perhaps evade the truth by giv- 
ing you the most direct answer in my power. You ask me whose daughter is 
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this girl, I could say with perfect truth, I don’t know. But there are strong 
evidences which lead me to believe that she is the daughter of the unhappy 
woman whom this gentleman calls Agnes Revington. I suppose he means the 
wife of Edwin—I mean of Thomas Dysart.” 

“ And her father?” 

“ Her father I believe to be the scoundrel—I mean the person who was once 
Thomas Dysart. The other part of your conjecture, Lady Judith, | am happy to 
think is wholly unfounded. I think so, I believe so; I might almost say I am 
sure of it. God knows the thing is sad and shameful enough without that. 
Thomas Dysart, my lady, was more merciful than you. He never suggested 
that this girl was not his own daughter.” 

“Then you know him—he is still living ?” 

“ Me is.” 

“ Did you know that this girl was his daughter, or his wife’s ?” 

“He told me so himself; he laid claim to her. He gave me no proof that 
would amount to anything in a court of law. But I confess he did, much against 
my will, bring home to my moral judgment the conviction, or the strong impres- 
sion at least, that my darling Isolind was his daughter.” 

A new pang of grief and shame passed through Isolind’s heart. She did not 
need to ask who was the man claiming her as his child. She knew now only 
too well that it was he whom from the first time she saw him she had dreaded 
and disliked—the adventurer and profligate Chesterfield Jocelyn. 

“But I had heard of this man Dysart’s death.” 

“ Possibly, Lady Judith. He is quite equal to any such contrivance. He 
lives, however.” 

“ And his wife?” Robert May sadly asked. 

“She is dead.” 

“Ah, I knew it! I knew that if she were anywhere in life, she would find 
means to vindicate her fame and that of her child!” 

“T saw her laid in the grave,” said Atheling solemnly; “1 saw the sand and 
the sage-grass of the prairie opened to receive her remains, and closed and trod- 
den down on them. At least if it was she in whose arms and on whose breast 
my little Isolind lay an infant, I saw her buried in the desert. But I know 
nothing more. The woman my wife and I helped to a decent burial was too 
worn and discolored and disfigured by sickness and toil and fear and suffering 
of every kind, to be recognizable in her last moments even, | should think, by her 
own relations.” 

“ And you knew who this girl was—you knew who her mother was; and yet 
you kept the knowledge to yourself, and you allowed me—me—to receive her as a 
friend—me whose very blood might be expected to curdle at the mere approach 
of the child of such a mother!” 

“ Lady Judith, I’m not saying I aid right; I don’t suppose any manner of 
deceit ever is right or can end well anyhow. But I thought of this dear girl, 
who is innocent of everything, and I did do my best to conceal from her any 
knowledge of the truth. She never dreamed of it. 1 didn’t tell my own wife 
what I had found out lately. She must forgive me; this is the only secret I ever 
kept from her since our marriage ; I wanted to spare her feelings too! I did it 
all for Isolind ; to save her from undeserved shame and from contact with a bad 
father, who only wanted to make money out of his claim to the child! Heaven 
knows the amount of the price I paid to him, for 7 don’t know it yet; but I 


don’t care much about that. Yes, I did all that; and for her sake I would do it 
v 
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ill again. And please to remember, Lady Judith, it was not me who sought you, 
but you who sought us—her at least; and she hadn’t sinned against you any- 
way, and she is fit for the society of the greatest lady in your land, from your 
Queen Victoria down.” 

The Judge’s voice was a little tremulous, but his heart was very firm. 

Isolind withdrew her arm from his and advanced with unfaltering step, though 
with drooping eyes, toward where Lady Judith was standing. Instinctively the 
latter shrank back. 

“I don’t mean to approach too near,” said Isolind, in a sad, firm tone—“ I 
don’t mean to touch you; I don’t blame you, Lady Judith, for drawing back. I 
can understand your feelings and make allowance for them. I know how bitterly 
you were wronged, and I did so admire and love you! Oh, forgive me that I 
have, though not meaningly, caused you a new pang. Think that if your burden 
is great, it is but light to mine! You have only suffered; you are not shamed ! 
Oh, think what this blow is tome! Think of all we spoke of to-day—just be- 
fore this ”—and Isolind’s voice nearly broke down and her eyes filled with tears— 
“think that all that is over for me ; that I must renounce it forever—friendship, 
and the pride of womanhood, and hope—and—and—love—and all! Think of 
this, and as you are a woman pity me, and do not hate me! I shall always 
think of you with gratefulness and kindness.” 

But Lady Judith stood pale, cold, and unmoved as a marble statue. Even as 
the beautiful, proud, humbled girl pleaded to her, she only thought, “ This, 
then, is the face which blighted my life, which made me an object of scorn and 
pity to the world. Perhaps such pleading, tearful tones won my husband to be- 
tray and desert me.” 

So she said aloud : 

“We had better bring this unpleasant scene to an end. Mr. Atheling, I ask 
for no further explanations, and I care to hear none. Your story is romantic, 
and may probably have interest for Mr. May. It has none further for me. 
The one fact is enough. Miss Atheling—I prefer for decency's sake to call you 
by that name, in speaking to you, I hope, for the last time—you are only to be 
pitied, not condemned in all this, and you have indeed, as you say, a heavy 
burden to bear. You must bear it, as others have done. But I tell you openly 
that an angel of light with that face would now appeal to my sympathy in vain.” 

Lady Judith touched her bell. 

Robert May crossed the room, seized Isolind’s hand, and pressed it to his 
lips. 

* Young lady,” he said—and his manner was now firm and dignified —“ have 
no fear. No shame will come on you. The pure fame of your dead mother will 
yet be made clear, even in this house! I was sorry at first that I should have 
spoken out so rashly ; but I am not sorry now; it is better as it is. The truth 
will be made to shine all the sooner.” 

Atheling drew Isolind to his side again, and they left the room. 

Robert May paused a moment. “Does your ladyship desire to hear the 
news—if it be news—I came here to tell ?” 

“ Not now, thank you, Mr. May. Quite enough of revelations for one day, 
I think. In any case I presume it comes too late, and it can matter little now 
even if I should never hear it.” 

May bowed formally ; she bent her head, and in a moment she was alone. 

May overtook the Athelings on the threshold and laid his hand gently on the 
Judge’s arm. 
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“ You must not blame me and think hard of me,” he said. “ It was a sud- 
den impulse which I could not control. You can’t know what my feelings are.” 

“TI don’t blame you, sir,” Atheling replied. “ You couldn’t help yourself, 
and the thing must have come out somehow. But I want to learn several things 
of you.” 

“ And I have many questions to ask of you. Perhaps we may come together 
on some track. May I have the honor of caliing on you?” 

“I shall be happy—but I beg your pardon, Mr. May, I would rather for 
many reasons ’—and he glanced at Isolind and his wife, who stood waiting in the 
street—“ I would rather go to see you where we could talk the whole thing out 
alone, in the first instance.” 

“ Surely; surely, you are quite right. Here is my address. Any hour of day 
or night to-day, to-morrow, the day after—when you will. Good-by, sir; good- 
by, madam. I wonder,” he added in a low tone, “ would ske speak to me—can 
she forgive me?” 

“TIsolind, my love,” Atheling said, “ you will speak to this gentleman—to 
Mr. May? He fears that you blame him, and he was your mother’s friend.” 

Isolind came back and put her tremulous hand into that of May. Her veil 
was down, and he could hardly see her eyes. 

“IT thank you, sir,” she said in simple earnest tones. “ You spoke some 
words for which I thank you from my very heart.” 

Then the Athelings entered their hired brougham. And it was thus that 
Isolind left Lady Judith’s house. So high and bright a hope in the noon, so 
sudden and utter a prostration in the afternoon, had surely seldom been or- 
dained to one creature even in the story of the sufferings of woman. As the 
carriage drove through the crowded streets Isolind seemed to herself to be 
passing through a cold and silent graveyard, lying wan in a livid dusk and 
peopled by dim and melancholy ghosts. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
“LIKE ROCKS THAT HAVE BEEN RENT ASUNDER.” 


Poor Isolind! All the objects and idols of her life seemed falling into 
ruins around her. Her love and her pride were assailed at once. Since she had 
come to know anything of the great mysteries and trials of life she had been a 
devotee of the purity of woman. As poetess, as dreamer, as thinker, after her 
own fashion as woman, she had profoundly, passionately, proudly believed that 
pure womanhood was to be the grand redeeming force and agency in modern 
society. She had faithfuliy believed and bravely asserted—not without some 
peril and even penalty, as we have seen—that those of her own sex who endeav- 
ored to find woman’s redeeming power in any other influence than this were 
leading womanhood astray. She believed, with all the force of faith, that socie- 
ty was to be regenerated by the union of knowledge and purity in woman. Not 
that innocence which is only ignorance refined, but the noble, sublime thought 
of purity combined with intellect and understanding. This was her creed, her 
dream, her passion. And now behold! She learned that the mother whose 
breast her lips had drained was a hissing and a by-word to the virtuous of the 
earth. Her father a profligate adventurer—a man whom she herself had once 
classed with Benedict Arnold and such like; her mother an outcast ! 

It would have been a bitter and grievous thing merely to know that she was 
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not really the daughter of the Athelings, whom she so loved—of Mr. Atheling es- 
pecially, whom she looked up to with all a daughter’s reverence and admiration 
as well as all da aughter’s best affection. But to find that instead of Mr. Athe- 
ling she had for a father Chesterfield Jocelyn ; instead of sweet, simple, stainless 
Mrs. Atheling, a woman who had abandoned her husband to fly with the hus- 
band of Lady Judith. Lately she had looked up to Lady Judith with reverential 
pity. She had often thought over her hard and cruel fate, and wondered what 
manner of woman that could be who had made herself the accomplice in such a 
deed of heartless wickedness. She had wondered how such a woman could ex- 
ist, and whether any pleading angel could find aught to say in defence or palli- 
ation of her deed. And now the truth had come to light, and the guilty woman 
was her own mother ! 

No wonder Isolind covered her face with her veil and with her hands, and 
wished that she could be hidden from the light of day. She bore up tolerably 
well until she reached the lodgings. Then she said: 

“ Mamma—lI may call you mamma still ?” 

“Oh, my sweet child!” 

“Well, I think I should like to be alone—quite alone—just for a little. I 
should like to think all this out. It is too much for me just yet.” 

So she hastened to her own room. Oh, how different, she thought as she en- 
tered it, from her dear little room on the shores of New York bay ; and then, 
womanlike, she flung herself on her bed and prepared for the work of “ thinking 
all this out” by a wild, passionate, hysterical flood of tears. Good heavens, 
what a fountain of tears that was which sent forth, like a geyser, its scalding wa- 
ters! The girl thought she should never be able to rise from that bed again, so 
often and so completely was her effort to get up and be calm mastered anew and 
swept away by a fresh and more vehement torrent of grief. 

At last she arose, and the dusk was already gathering. She could not help 
glancing at her looking-glass—for this is no true heroine, look you, but only a 
woman and a sister—and what was the first thought that flashed across her tem- 
pest-tossed soul? Alas! she will probably forfeit for evermore the respect of 
many readers when they learn what frivolity could even at such a moment as- 
sert its presence in her and its momentary control over her. For as she saw 
her face in the glass, and saw that her eyes were red and swollen, her cheeks 
blotted and blurred, there arose in her mind the thought, “If Angelo should see 
me now, would he still ?——-” and then the foolish thought was swept away in 
a tempest of fresh sorrow, for she remembered that for her there was no Angelo 
any more. 

Yes, in the first shock of the revelation, and now that she had grown com- 
paratively familiar with its terrible meaning, the same conviction rose solemn 
and clear in her breast. If this story was true, she could never marry Angelo, 
If this story was true—and how could she doubt it, when Judge Atheling was 
satisfied of its truth ?—she could not think of marrying the adopted son of Lady 
Judith. She could not allow Angelo to put this cruel insult on the benefactress 
of his life. More than that, were Lady Judith now dead, or had she never lived, 
Isolind was resolute in her own mind and soul that she must not be the wife of 
any man. She would bring a stained name and memories of dishonor and infa- 
my to pollute no man’s hearth. That was not her idea of the sacred sanctity of 
marriage ; and she loved Angelo far too well to endow him with a bride of such 
tainted, nay, infamous parentage. Every feeling of the girl’s heart, every fibre 
of her frame revolted against the thought of marriage with such a plague for a 

is 
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dowry. It was nothing to know that she herself was innocent. She would like- 
wise have been innocent had she sprung from insane or leprous parents: would 
she then have brought hereditary insanity or leprosy as her marriage portion to 
make glad some good man’s house ? 

While she was touched by and grateful for Robert May’s passionate protes- 
tations of her mother’s innocence, she was compelled sadly to regard them as of 
little importance. The man was an outward dreamer, a prematurely aged en- 
thusiast to all eyes ; and what Isolind had seen of him had not impressed her 
with any respect for his judgment. No, she thought it idle to fight against the 
cruel, inexorable truth. She had heard Lady Judith’s sad story twenty times 
over—from the Athelings, from Angelo, from Lady Judith herself tately. Lady 
Judith’s husband and that woman—O God, Isolind’s own mother !—had disap- 
peared from London the same night, and Scarlett had left for his unhappy wife 
a written confession of his purpose, which mentioned the partner of his flight. 
The woman’s husband believed it—* My father!” Isolind thought with a shud- 
der; all the world of London believed it; even charitable and gentle Judge 
Atheling thought it beyond a doubt; no one had ever arisen to dispute it; no 
one ever disbelieved it except poor May, who had only baseless and chivalric 
faith to justify him. Isolind would fain have hoped even against hope, and be- 
lieved even against belief. But to what avail? The thing was clear. 

Perhaps a heroine of romance—especially of French romance—would have 
believed in the spotless innocence of the mother whose very existence she could 
not remember, in the teeth of all evidence, merely because she was her mother. 
In French sentiment, to name sa mere is to name an angel. But Isolind was 
not a heroine of romance—especially of French romance. She was not igno- 
rant. She could read, and she had eyes to observe. She knew that the earth 
was “bursting with sin and sorrow.” She knew that men led women astray, 
and likewise that women just as often led men astray. When the Athelings 
took her of nights to the opera or the theatre, and she saw in the glittering Hay- 
market bevies of noisy young women, gorgeous in paint and silks, she did not 
suppose that these were innocent young English maidens out for a harmless 
evening’s walk. She knew that in every land and every class of life women 
have sometimes fallen—that the story of the woman taken in adultery has never 
yet lost its meaning. So, though she would gladly have given her life—alas ! not 
now a very precious possession—to prove her mother innocent, she was com- 
pelled to bend for the hour to the too cruel evidences that seemed to declare such 
proof impossible. 

She had, then, lost all by one cruel blow—parents, lover, and the sweetness 
of an untainted name. She purposed to raise her head against this fearful storm 
some day like a brave, true-hearted woman ; but for the moment she acknowl- 
edged its strength irresistible, and she c uld only fling herself down on the corpse 
of her ruined happiness and weep insatiable, useless tears. 

When at last she sought the company of her protectors, her true parents, the 
Athelings, it was in a timid, shame-faced way. She felt reluctant to look up at 
them—she, the daughter of the profligate father and. the outcast mother. The 
Athelings were waiting for her, and when she came the big Judge rose from his 
chair and ran to her and folded her in his arms, and without a word deposited 
her in his own seat, his own peculiar and favorite possession, the rocking-chair, 
which had been bought for him in London, and which his wife even never of- 
fered to sitin. Poor Isolind had never sat in this royal seat before. Indeed, it 
was a very uncomfortable seat, and Heaven only knew why the Judge supposed 
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that it would in some way soothe the girl’s sorrows if she were placed there. 
Just then, however, it was the only way he could devise of conveying to Isolind 
the assurance that her grief had but given her a higher place in the heart’s love 
of himself and his wife, and Isolind understood his meaning and felt her eyes 
overflow anew with tears at his simple kindness and affection. 

Then gradually they all came to talk somewhat calmly over the situation, and 
Isolind learned as much of her story as the Athelings could tell her. About her 
mother they hardly spoke at all. Atheling merely said once, in a hasty sort of 
way, that he supposed Mr, Grey Scarlett must have died, or abandoned her. 
From what he had heard of Scarlett, he thought the former the more likely expla- 
nation. 

Isolind endeavored to learn the nature of the agreement Atheling had made 
with Jocelyn or Dysart; but the Judge refused to give any information on this 
subject, and seemed painfully reluctant even to allude to it. 

Isolind unfolded to her tender companions two deliberate resolves; one she 
spoke firmly and frankly out, the other she conveyed in broken sentences with 
Starting tears and blushes. The first was her resolve that, come what might, she 
never would accept her position as the daughter of Edwin Jocelyn. A proper 
heroine of romance would of course have yearned for her father and rushed to 
his bosom, whatever his crimes. But no voice of nature called on Isolind to 
turn toward the man who had never sought her, and who, when the knowledge 
of her existence was at last forced unexpectedly upon him, had used it only as a 
means of ignoble and base extortion. To the end of her life she would regard 
as her father the man who had found her when an infant and taken her to his 
heart and his home, and brought her up from childhood to womanhood as a dearly 
loved daughter. 

Atheling of course approved of her resolve, and, in fact, took it as a matter 
of course. He did not tell Isolind how unlikely he thought it that Chesterfield 
Jocelyn would care to claim his paternal rights, save as a possible means of rais- 
ing money. 

“ My darling Issy,” Atheling said cheerily, “ you are our daughter by right of 
love and habitual and prescriptive possession, and everything else that holds 
good. We mean to keep you, despite all the Jocelyns in the world. We will 
give you up, my love, to a husband whenever you like ; but not to a father.” 

Then Isolind came to her second purpose: she would never marry. At 
which declaration they were only soothing and kind, and did not seem to attach 
much importance to it. So witha great burst she announced that she would 
like very much to leave London and not to see Angelo Volney any more. Then 
they both became earnest and serious, and tried hard to reason with her. But 
she was firm ; she would not bring him a tainted wife ; and, thinking that Lady 
Judith had been to him what the Athelings had been to her, she resolved only 
the more earnestly that she would not be the means of tempting him to add 
the crowning shame and sorrow to the sufferings of his benefactress. 

“ He is very young,” said poor Isolind, “and he has not known me long. He 
will soon—I mean he will some time—forget me, or learn to be happy without me, 
and he will love some one else.” And thereupon her heart, though not her pur- 
pose, failed her, and she broke down again in tears. 

At that very moment Angelo himself was standing within a dozen yards of 
her. He was in the street, outside the window. He was returning from Alexia’s, 
and he had found, of course, that his shortest and only way home was through the 
street where Isolind lived. He stood and gazed at the windows, and saw no 
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light. The Athelings had been sitting purposely in the twilight ; they seemed 
to talk more freely without the glare of lamps. So the poor youth assumed that 
they had not yet returned, and did not like to knock at the door for the third 
time that day. He took a few turns up and down the street, vainly hoping to 
meet them, and yet half ashamed to be found there; and then at last he made 
up his mind and walked resolutely home. 

His mind was somewhat disturbed on another subject. He had spent the 
whole day with Alexia, and had come away greatly uneasy on her account. He 
found her alone, and much perplexed and worried even by such light household 
cares as fell upon her in her toy cottage at Richmond. Her own maid Frances 
was with her, and was still faithful to her, and there was something in that com- 
panionship which softened the strangeness of her new life. But although An- 
gelo remained the whole day, and dined with her and had tea with her, he saw 
nothing of her husband. When first Angelo came, Alexia, delighted to see him, 
insisted that he must stay to dinner. Dear, darling Eric had gone to town; he 
had to see his publisher, or reviewer, or somebody; but he would be home to 
dinner, and he would be so glad to meet Angelo. Angelo, who knew that Lady 
Judith dined out that day, willingly remained. Alexia and he walked in Rich- 
mond Park, and she told him a great deal about the virtues and charms of Eric, 
and how some stupid, envious journals, especially the “ Saturday Review,” were 
purposely ignoring his last volume of poems out of mere jealousy and spite. She 
“ chaffed ” Angelo a good deal about Isolind, and was a little tormenting in her 
old way, which, however, he did not much mind. But they returned to the cot- 
tage, and the god-like poet did not make his appearance. Dinner hour came, 
but no Eric. Then Alexia said he always told her not to wait for him—that he 
was sure to be punctual if something connected with his publishers and his 
poems did not compel him to remain in town and dine there. In fact, she never 
did wait for him ; oh, yes, he sometimes was kept in town, poor boy, and could 
not come. So they dined together, /é¢e-d-téte, Angelo and she, and were rather 
dismal, 

After dinner Angelo tried to talk to her about the necessity of conciliating 
her mother, but Alexia was growing wild and unmanageable, and only answered 
with saucy sarcasms. The absence of Eric affected her terribly—she was so 
much in love with her husband. She only blamed fate, not him ; for she never 
supposed that he would not have come to her if it were humanly possible. But 
his absence made her fretful and restless, and, in her childish way, savage ; and 
her guest, who was really very dear to her, had to bear many a sudden and sharp 
reply. 

Meanwhile Eric, however, was dining gayly at Greenwich with a joyous bach- 
elor party. It was very delicious to play the bachelor now and then. He did 
not much care for dining alone with his little wife. When they were invited out 
to dinner, that was very pleasant. He made grand display of her beauty and her 
rank, and her devotion to him, and he was quite happy. Eric Walraven would 
almost have been ready to follow the example of King Candaules rather than allow 
the treasures he had won to remain unknown to the world, to the detriment of his 
own personal glory. But to live alone with Alexia flattered his vanity now in no 
wise, and he thought it very slow work. So he had business in town this day, 
he said ; and he called upon the Athelings in the hope of meeting Isolind, wherein 
he was disappointed, and then he went to Greenwich with his pleasant bachelor 
friends. 

Angelo and Alexia had tea together, and the god-like poet did not come. At 
last Angelo must return to town without seeing Mr. Walraven. 
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Alexia grew softer as the hour for parting arrived. 

“ You will tell mamma you have been to see me?” she said in a doubtful 
tone. 

“Certainly,” he replied. ‘Why not, Alexia?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Oh, there is no reason ; only I don’t think I should like 
her to know that Eric was away. She wouldn’t understand a bit. She knows 
nothing about publishers and all that, and she might fancy—I hardly know what ; 
but she always thinks badly now of my darling Eric, and I don’t want our affairs 
talked about, Angelo. Tell mamma, if you like, that I should much wish to go 
and see her, but that I will never go near any one, were she twenty times our 
mother, as Hamlet says, who will not receive my Eric! Tell her that, Angelo, 
if you tell her anything, and if you are not afraid of her!. There, don’t look 
angry or heroic ; greater men than you, my best of brothers, have trembled at the 
wrath of woman. But I don’t believe Eric is one particle afraid of me, and I 
hope you never will be afraid of my fair-haired New Englander. Is she a New 
Englander? Well, it doesn’t matter. Good-night, Angelo. I amsorry you have 
to go.” 

“T am sorry to leave you here alone, dear.” And then he wished he had not 
said just that. 

“ Are you really sorry? I do believe you are! That is kind of you, and like 
you, for I tease and worry you, too, Angelo, as I do most people. But you and 
I were always brother and sister, and loved each other—as such! Did you 
know, sir, that my lady mother wanted to make us rather more to each other ? 
We may talk of it now.” 

“T knew it, my dear,” said Angelo, smiling. 

“ She told you so, I dare say?” 

“Well, she said something-—’ 

“She proposed for you, in fact, on my account, and you refused me, no 
doubt ?” 

“ Indeed I didn’t ; and she only talked of possibilities.” 

“ Well, sir, abate your self-conceit, and learn that whenever she made hints 
that way to me I always rejected you point-blank. Come, now, Angelo, make 
honest confession. Are you not very glad you did not have me for a wife ?” 

“Tell me first, Alexia, are you not very glad you did not have me for a hus- 
band ?” 

She smiled and colored. “Indeed, I would rather have my darling Eric 
than all the world; and so, Messer Angelo, you must never have the face to 
hint to Miss Américaine that you might—or—if you would—and so forth. This 
is all silly nonsense! Good-night, my brother! No sister could ever love you 
more than I do.” 

She raised her pretty lips toward him and kissed him affectionately. She 
stood at her cottage door to see him go. He looked back more than once and 
still saw her child-like figure, her pale face, her dark hair framed in the cottage 
porch, as she gazed after him and once or twice waved her hand in farewell. The 
soft air of early summer was dawned, the light of fading day was shining gently 
and tenderly on her. The ripple of the silver Thames was faintly heard. 
Over the whole scene there was a sweet, sacred, melancholy atmosphere. The 
little figure in the porch seemed to look sad and almost unearthly as Angelo 
glanced back and saw it still there, pale, beautiful, infantile, and lonely. He 
thought of that evening, that parting, that solitary little figure, the young wife 
waiting for her husband, many a time afterward. He will never forget that pic- 
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ture framed in the cottage porch. There was a time when he hardly dared to 
recall it to his mind—when he could not bear to think of it. 

Lady Judith went to her dinner-party. She never broke engagements, and 
would never allow society to suppose that anything had disturbed her self-com- 
mand. It was avery heavy and dull dinner-party ; but that was nothing to Lady 
judith. She disliked dinner-parties of any kind, even the best and brightest. 
Perhaps she disliked the best and brightest rather more than the others. She 
only went out to dine when she thought for some reason or other it was a sort of 
duty to go; and inthe discharge of her duty she had just as soon be bored as 
not. But having performed her task, she came away early, and was at home be- 
fore Angelo returned. 

She went into the library, where she knew he would come, and waited for 
him. She dreaded the interview in a strange kind of way, and yet was resolved 
to go through with it at once. She dreaded to find that Angelo would cross her 
purpose and refuse to see things as she did and prove ungrateful to her, as she 
would have called it, and leave her. The patrician lady was positively afraid 
that she could not command the allegiance of the beggar-boy she had taken from 
her doorstep and reared up as her son. In truth, while the young man had won- 
derfully twined himself round her lonely heart, he was the one being in the world 
of whom she felt any fear, before whom she doubted the power of her own will to 
prevail. There always seemed a principle in whatever Angelo advised or did 
which she could not bear down by the mere weight of her moral dignity. She 
had heaped on him services enough to have made him her slave, and yet she 
shrank from a discussion in which he would be likely to oppose her. Like most 
women, even when the tyrant was strongest in her, she despised slaves. 

Before long Angelo’s step was heard, and he appeared in the library. 

Lady Judith began at once. 

“ Angelo, have you seen the Athelings to-day ?” 

Angelo replied in the negative, and was conscious of feeling a little awkward 
as he made the acknowledgment. It was not his fault if he had not seen them. 

“Then you don’t know that a most painful and shocking discovery has been 
made ?” 

How the blood rushed into Angelo’s face, and a thrill of wild, nameless, un- 
speakable alarm quivered through him. Something painful and shocking—and the 
Athelings! All the keenness of his sudden superstitious auguries of the morning 
revived. Isolind! Had anything evil befallen her? 

He could only ask in anxious, stammering accents : 

“Whatisit? I have heard nothing. Is it anything to affect——” 

“Tsolind—the girl they called Miss Atheling? It is, Angelo! Stay, don’t 
speak till I have told you all !” ' 

She told him the story in quick, brief words, every word falling like a spark of 
fire. He held his breath till all was told, and then he found himself relieved and 
almost happy in the reaction. Why, he had been driven nearly wild by the dread 
that Isolind was dead, or had suffered some cruel misfortune ; and she was alivé, 
and the same to him whether her mother were saint or Magdalen! He was 
grieved because the discovery must so grieve and wound Isolind, and because it 
seemed to have reawakened all Lady Judith’s old sense of wrong. But for the 
rest, he had Isolind still. 

“ And this is all true—all certain ?” 

“Mr. Atheling himself confessed it.” 

“ Confessed, Lady Judith ?” 
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“ Confessed, yes—acknowledged—anything you like to call it—that he found 
this girl somewhere, I don’t know where—I don’t care to know—and brought 
her up as his own child.” 

“ He has a noble soul,” said Angelo enthusiastically ; “ he has a soul like your 
own, Lady Judith! Then Isolind owes as much to him asI doto you! But itis a 
sad and cruel thing forher. Why should they have toldittoher? Sucha secret 
might surely have been allowed to rest in its grave.” 

“ Is that all you have to say on the subject, Angelo? Does it not affect your 
own course and your future ?” 

“ Mine, Lady Judith? Not in the least! You surely don’t believe I could 
think the less of her, or love her the less, because of her mother? I must only 
endeavor to show that I value her all the more because of this calamity ; for it 
is one. Now she is dearer to me than ever. My dear Lady Judith, I told her 
all the truth about my father, and it didn’t affect her in the least. But why did 
they publish the secret now which had been so well kept all these years ?” 

Angelo indulged in no protestations or heroics. He hardly thought it ne- 
cessary to go even so far as he had gone in reaffirming his unalterable love and 
purpose. He was thinking almost entirely of the pain this disclosure must 
cause to Isolind, and the strange unwisdom of making the revelation now. 
Thus engrossed, he did not perceive Lady Judith’s drift. But he soon was 
made to see it. 

“You seem not to understand, Angelo, Your love for this girl dulls you, | 
think. Are you thoughtless enough to suppose that I could encourage or coun- 
tenance your marrying such a girl—that I could bear the insult and agony of 
her presence ?” 

“ Lady Judith !” 

“Think of it, Angelo, and you will see that it is impossible! Think that 
she is the daughter of the base woman who shamed and ruined my life! Think 
that all the suffering I have ever known came from the poisoned breath of that 
girl’s mother ; and then, remembering what I have been to you, speak, if you can, 
of loving and cherishing her! Angelo, I will not believe it of you!” 

“ Good God, Lady Judith, do you really think I could desert her—tear her 
from my heart—live without her! I love her, dear Lady Judith—I love her 
with all my soul, with every fibre of my strength. And, thanks to kind Heaven, 
she loves me!” 

Lady Judith rose to her feet. ‘“ What is this girl to you when compared 
with what I have been to you? How long since you saw her first—how many 
months or weeks? Can a pretty face and bright hair turn a man, then, into an 
ingrate and a traitor? Areall men, then, indeed alike? Angelo, I should never 
have believed this of you!” 

“ Lady Judith, I don’t even understand you. Is it to be an ingrate and a 
traitor not to desert Isolind Atheling because she had a weak and bad woman 
for her mother ?” 

“It is being an ingrate and a traitor,” Lady Judith turned on bim impetuously, 
“for you to refuse to give up that wretched girl or any other girl when I ask 
you todo so. Have you forgotten what you owe to me?” 

“TI have not forgotten it, Lady Judith,” the youmg man replied in a low, sad 
tone; “I have not forgotten it, although until to-day you seem to have always 
striven to avoid even a word which could remind me how much I owed to you. 
No one on earth ever could have owed deeper obligations to another than 1 
owe to you. What, then, would you have me to do?” 
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“ Give up that girl, She cannot think of holding you to an engagement made 
in ignorance of this horrible secret. If she has any spirit, or principle, or even 
true regard for you, she will not think of allowing such an engagement to go on.” 

“She may perhaps think herself bound to renounce it,” Angelo admitted 
with an agonizing pang; ‘but I will not allow her to refuse me. She shall not 
sacrifice herself and me to a mistaken sense of duty and self-denial. We love 
each other!” That seemed to him enough, and decisive. 

“ Angelo, one thing is certain—you must give up this girl or give up——” 

“Stay, Lady Judith—and out-say the word -——” 

“Or give up me, Angelo! If you will cling to her, you have lost me! Think 
of it—think of it until to-morrow—and then tell me.” 

“No, Lady Judith—no, my dearest and most honored benefactress, I have 
nothing to think over. My way is clear. Isolind has given me her love; 
nothing in life has so strong a claim on me as that. Oh, Lady Judith, why did 
you not leave me to poverty or death? It would have been a thousand times 
more merciful and charitable than to bind me to you by such bonds of duty and 
gratitude, and then summon me to surrender my heart’s love, to sell my soul— 
ay, to sell my very soul—in return! Lady Judith, this is cruelty” 

“ Angelo, I have loved you as if you were my son——” 

“ And if I were, I still could not do what you now ask me. No son would 
have a right thus to destroy two lives because his mother ordered him. Lady 
Judith, you will think of this! You will allow your generous soul to prevail——”’ 

“Never! You must giveupherorme! My last word, Angelo! Choose!” 

“I do not choose,” Angelo answered, sadly but quite firmly. “You expel me 
from your presence and from your affections, Lady Judith, that is all! You can- 
not, even by this, undo all that you have done, or make me forget it. But there 
is no choice for me. I have long thought that I had no right to lead this de- 
pendent, helpless, womanly life. Was it kindness, after all,” he demanded, grow- 
ing more bitter in feeling despite his loving and patient nature—* was it kind- 
ness to bring up a human being to mere dependence? But no matter—too 
late to think of that now. I must leave you, Lady Judith.” 

“ Angelo,” said she, suddenly pouring all the cold light of her eyes on him, 
“the night when my daughter left me I reminded you that had she waited 
just two months she would have chosen for her flight the very anniversary of 
the night when my husband deserted me. Do you remember that? Do you 
know that this night is the very anniversary? A fitting night to make your 
choice, and to leave me for the daughter of the woman who ensnared my hus- 
band!” 

Angelo almost started. It was indeed the anniversary of the fatal night, the 
twenty-fourth of May. In all his own grief he was touched and thrilled with 
pity for the woman who stood before him. 

“Oh, Lady Judith,” he pleaded passionately, “do not lay this heavy curse 
of seeming ingratitude on me! Have some pity and spare yourself and me. I 
will do anything you ask me—but that. I will wait—she will wait—as long as 
you like—until time has quite softened the bitterness of all this. But do not 
try to make me seem to myself a monster of ingratitude because I cannot do 
what it would be a moral murder and moral suicide todo. You would not ask 
me to give her up even for you if she were my wife. In my heart and hers we 
are as much pledged to each other as if we were married.” 

Lady Judith made a scornful gesture of her white hand, as if to wave away all 


such pleas as that. 
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“ You cannot reason thus with me, Angelo. I cannot reason on this subject 
at all; it touches me too deeply. If you marry that girl, you renounce me. | 
will never form a link in a chain which would bring me in any way nearer to the 
daughter of sucha mother. I say nothing against the unfortunate young woman. 
[ pray that she may have escaped the contagion of such a mother’s nurturing. 
But her friends can never be my friends; her lover, her husband can never be 
my son!” 

“Then, Lady Judith, good-by. Seventeen years ago this night you brought 
me into your home. I shall never forget all that you have done for me; noth- 
ing can ever cancel that bond—nothing can ever repay your goodness. Perhaps 
you are only following a just and natural impulse even now; perhaps any further 
intercourse between us would be a pain and an insult to you. I don’t pretend 
to blame you; but my course is clear; I have no choice to make. I go where 
my heart and soul lead me. I would walk that way, I hope, to death. Good-by 
once more !” 

He took her cold hand and raised it to his lips. She looked at him with a 
somewhat surprised glance, and asked in a tone that had lost a little of its wonted 
composure : 

“You will wait until you are ready. You are not going now—to-night ?” 

Her womanly instinct—womanly weakness, perhaps—revolted at the idea of 
his going out upon the world at night. There was a hard, chilling, miserable 
realism about that little fact which shocked her. She had no thought of giving 
way. She knew that they must part, and she would have held to her conditions 
though her heart-strings snapped. But there was something in the bare fact of 
the young man turning from her door to go out into the cold world at night 
which for the moment pierced her more keenly than anything else. She made a 
gesture almost as if she would lay her hand upon his arm to detain him. 

“ Every moment that I remain,” he said, “ after you have decreed our separa- 
tion, is an intrusion on you and a humiliation to me.” 

“Then go!” she answered bitterly. “I might have looked for this ingrati- 
tude, to crown all the rest! I said, the night when Alexia left, that you ought 
to be the next; and so it has come to pass!” 

She stood nearer to the door of the library than he, and as she spoke those 
words she suddenly turned from him and left the room That was their fare- 
well. So closed her seventeen years of beneficence. 

Angelo hastened to make his preparations. They were not many or compli- 
cated. He would have wished that he could depart taking with him nothing 
that had belonged to his patroness. But this was simply an impossibility. The 
very clothes he wore were bought with her money. Of course he had for sev- 
eral years back acted most efficiently as her secretary and almost her factotum, 
and had rendered good and valuable service. That was some consolation. He 
had a sovereign and a few shillings in his purse. At first he took them out and 
laid them on his table, meaning to leave them there. Then a better thought pre- 
vailed, and he reflected that such an act could only seem like a wanton and un- 
manly insult to the woman who had been so kind to him, and toward whom even 
now he felt no anger, but only pity and affection. He put the few coins into 
his purse again, ashamed of his petulance. Then he packed a few clothes and 
books into a portmanteau. 

Then he surveyed certain articles of property that were his own. Let us 
see what these were. 

He had rendered much willing service for years to a benevolent society, and 
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on its dissolution, when its special work was done, it had presented him with a 
gold watch and chain. That was his own. 

Charles Escombe had given him a diamond ring and diamond pin. These 
were his own. 

He had won at shooting matches on Wimbledon Common a splendid silver- 
mounted rifle and a revolver. These were his own. 

That was his property. He proposed to sell the watch and chain and rifle at 
once, to keep the diamonds and sell them hereafter if necessary, and to keep the 
revolver as his travelling companion. It might prove useful, for he proposed 
to wander to the far, far West—the West of the Western World. His idea was 
to sail for New York at once, find out old Verpool, and try to obtain a start from 
him somewhere in the West. He did not stop to think of the particular career 
he was to have. Once in the West, he thought the rest would follow. He could 
talk French, Italian, and German; he was a good chemist and generally well up 
in science ; he could write a capital hand ; he could hold his own with a rifle at 
a target or at a deer; he never heeded either heat or cold; he had patience, 
energy, and capacity. He was a capital amateur actor, and could sing and play 
on two or three instruments. How could he fail to make a way somehow in a 
new community where these gifts and acquirements were surely not possessed 
by every one, common as they might be in London? The idea of failure never 
occurred to Angelo. He would simply go to the West, conquer a fortune or at 
least make a career, and then return to New York and claim Isolind. Had 
she not bade him to seek fortune in America? 

He wrote a few lines of warm-hearted, grateful, affectionate farewell to Lady 
Judith, and then he went quietly down stairs and left the house. He paused a 
moment and looked back. There was the threshold on which he had crouched, 
a little miserable outcast, just seventeen years ago. He could remember it per- 
fectly now ; could recall all his sensations ; could feel the chill, sick shudder of 
cold and hopeless misery which came over him as he coiled himself up on the 
doorstep ; could feel again the wet of his childish tears as thinking of his poor 
mother he gradually fell asleep. He recalled with a wonderful distinctness his 
sensations of bewilderment and alarm, when somebody roughly roused him and 
his eyes were dazzled by the flash of the carriage lamps; and he was again 
awed by the stately presence, the clear commanding voice of Lady Judith. His 
heart softened with gratefulness to her, but he was not sorry to leave her and 
be free. 

Always since his coming near to manhood he had found it hard to repress his 
longings for freedom. Now, freedom meant Isolind, love, and life. Angelo felt 
the blood rushing warmly and passionately through his veins. He was almost 
happy. 

He slept at a small hotel that night, or rather he lay in a bed there, for he could 
hardly be said tosleep. Next morning at nine o’clock—he thought he could not 
venture to present himself earlier—he hurried to the lodgings of the Athelings. 
They were not athome! They had left at seven o’clock—gone to the country 
somewhere, the servants thought. Mr. Atheling was to return some time that 
day, but not the ladies, she believed. Angelo tried to get some clearer informa- 
tion, and the mistress of the house was summoned; but nothing came of it. 
She understood that the ladies had gone to the country for a few days; but that 
Mr. Atheling was to be in town some time to-day, perhaps every day, but not 
to dine at home. 

Angelo went away bewildered and disheartened. That Isolind would send 
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him some message of explanation he did not doubt, but still he felt cruelly anx- 
ious and depressed. He wanted to see Isolind once—only once—have one long 
interchange of sympathies and pledges, and then leave England. 

He wandered about the streets for a while thinking. Then he sold his rifle 
and his watch, and got nearly fifty pounds. Plenty of money, he thought, for the 
present ; quite enough to take him to the New World and start him there. 

He returned to Atheling’s, but the Judge had not been there. Resolved not 
to miss seeing him if he should come, he accepted the landlady’s invitation to go 
in and wait. He sat in the drawing-room where he had so often been welcomed 
by Isolind ; he sat in the chair he had often seen her occupy; he touched and 
opened the books he knew her to have loved. In one book—it was a copy of 
Lowell’s poems—he found a little pencil-case, left there perhaps by accident, 
perhaps to mark a'place. But it was Isolind’s, and Angelo began his new ca- 
reer by a theft, for he stole the pencil-case. He put itin his pocket and kept 
it. Glancing over the pages it had marked, his eye fell on some words in one 
line which thrilled him like an omen: 

All strength shall crumble except love ! 

“ And is it not so, to the letter?” thought Angelo. ‘“ Have I not myself even in 
my own experience seen the strength of human character, human purpose, pride, 
and principle crumble—all except love ?” 

A cab drove up, a latch-key was heard in the hall-door, there was a heavy 
tread on the stairs, and in a moment Judge Atheling entered the room. He 
came alone. His face looked anxious and distressed. He held out his hand 
cordially to Angelo, but he kept his eyes uneasily averted. 

“TI am glad to see you, real glad, Volney, my dear boy,” he said. “We have 
taken flight to the country just for a little, but of course I meant to write to you. 
I was going to write this very—— day” 

“ How is !solind?” Angelo exclaimed. 

“Oh, she’s very well—that is, she is only pretty well. She has suffered, you 
know, poor child! You have heard all about it, Volney, have you not? Well, 
well; girls will feel these things, you know.” 

The Judge was making tremendous efforts apparently to take the matter 
coolly, and seemed all the time embarrassed as a man would be who had some 
unpleasant announcement to make. 

“Yes, yes; surely, it is a cruel thing for her. But I want to see her, Mr. 
Atheling. I want to see her this very day. May I not return with you? You 
know all about it, Mr. Atheling. You know that I love Isolind with all my soul 
and that she loves me. Well, then, I want to see her.” 

“T am afraid you can’t see her to-day, my dear boy,” the Judge replied sadly. 

“Good God! Is she then so ill?” 

“Well, she’s pretty bad; but no, it’s not that. She’s not sick, Angelo, in 
any way to be alarmed about—for her physical health, I mean. But her mind is 
distressed. Sit down, Angelo, and let us have this thing over. I have a letter 
for you from Isolind.” ’ 

A wild thrill of delight passed through Angelo. The horizon of strong emo- 
tion is always a narrow boundary. Just now to Angeloa mere letter from his 
love seemed ultimate bliss, all the joy his heart could hope for or hold. He 
stretched his hand out eagerly. 

' Atheling gave him the letter, and muttering something about “a few things 
to look after, return presently,” left the room. 

Angelo opened the letter and read; 
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“My DEAREST LOVE, ANGELO: I must do a thing which will seem cruel to 
you, and is utter cruelty to myself; but I must do it none the less. I must 
leave you, dearest, forever, and I never loved you so devotedly as now. I loved 
you always, from the very first. The very moment my eyes first rested on you 
my heart leaped up, and I thought I would give all the world to win Azs love. I 
think for the moment, too, I half disliked you, for I thought you were a proud, 
self-conceited English aristocrat, who could never care for me; but if I did for 
the moment dislike you, it was only because I loved you and was angry with my- 
self for it. Then we came to know each other and our hearts rushed together, 
and the uttermost dreamings of my girlhood were made real and living in you. 
Oh, my lost love, let me for this once, this first and last time, be wholly myself 
to you, and pour out. all the passionate emotion that fills me! I will not now 
starve or stint my language ; I will give my whole heart out in expression, if 
only that, knowing how measureless is to me the agony of the sacrifice, you 
should know that I must feel it to be inevitable and will pity me, not blame me. 
You did not know, Angelo, you could not have known, how passionately, how 
utterly I love you. Every pulse and fibre of my frame seem instinct with this 
love. Oh, dearest, when we are separated remember this, and pardon and pity 
me. You will never, never again be loved in life as I love you, as I always shall 
love you. 

“But I cannot marry you, Angelo. The curse which has rested upon my 
people shall at least sink into the earth with me. I will not bring that heritage 
of shame and sin to any man’s hearth. I cou/d not marry you; the deeper my 
love the more my soul revolts against the thought. Ah, do not think me weak, 
or too sensitive or sentimental. You, even you, with all your tenderness, can- 
not understand how a woman feels such a shame as this. No, Angelo, I can 
never marry. Even were you not Lady Judith Scarlett’s adopted son, even if 
that fearful obstacle did not exist, 1 could not marry you. I have thought of 
this all the night through. I have thought and prayed, and this is what every 
principle, every instinct, every prompting of conscience order me to do. Oh, my 
dearest love, my adored Angelo, this is what I must do. 

“I have thought that we had better not meet again. It would be only agony 
in vain, and I shrink with a cowardly fear from the struggle in me between duty 
and passion, should we meet now. My love, why should you endeavor to pre- 
vail on me to do wrong? Spare me, as I would try to spare you, useless suffer- 
ing or the temptation to forsake a high and sacred principle of duty. 

“T will not ask you to forget me. Love like ours is not forgotten. Oh, re- 
member me; remember me always! You will be loved again—though not as 
you are loved by me ; you will love—though not perhaps as you have loved me. 
But in whatever happiness and sweet fulfilment of wishes, keep a place for me in 
your memory—a little sacred place. 

“| take your hand in mine, I press it to my lips. Farewell ! 

“ TSOLIND.” 


“Mr. Atheling,” Angelo exclaimed—for he heard the tread of the Judge on 
the stairs—“ Mr. Atheling, come here, for God’s sake ””—~and he leaped to his 
feet. ‘I must see Isolind! Where is she? I must see her this very day! 
You shall not take her away—you shall not let her stir—until she has seen 
me!” 

“Sit dowa, Volney, my dear boy,” said the Judge, laying his heavy, kindly 
hand on the shoulder of the excited young man. “Sit down and let us talk this 
matter over calmly.” 
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“TI can’t, sir; I can’t talk of it or anything! I must see Isolind! Do you 
know what she writes to me? Great God, does she think I could give her up? 
Mr. Atheling, do you know what she asks me to do? I’ll never give her up— 
never, never—and I must see her this very day.” 

The Judge’s eyes were watery. “I feel for you deeply—lI feel for you like a 
father,” he said; “but what is to be done? We can’t quite understand the na- 
ture of such a girl as Issy. Even you can’t, though youlove her somuch. You 
see we are men after all, and these things don’t touch our hearts so. She says 
her conscience commands her; and I’m afraid it would be hard work to make 
her go against her conscience ; and I don’t know that a man ought to try, any- 
how.” 

“I will try!” cried Angelo. “Conscience! madness! She and I love each 
other. That’s conscience; that is above everything else! Nothing shall come 
between me and her; no, nothing. I will save her from her own scruples and 
doubts as I would rescue her from a fire! Only let me see her. Where is she, 
Judge? You would not keep me from her—no, no, you would not!” 

“T would not, indeed, boy, if I could—that’s so. But whatam Ito do? I 
talked to her and mother talked to her, but it didn’t amount to anything. She 
thinks it’s her duty, and she does it, though she suffers more than even you, I 
do believe—ah, more than any man could suffer.” 

“My God! am I not to save her from that suffering? Why may I not see 
her—just for once? I am going away—to America. Am I not to see her for 
once to tell her how I love her and will live only for her? Judge, I wé// see 
her.” ? 

“Well, yes; that’s natural enough. But don’t you see the poor thing is only 
a girl—flesh and blood like ourselves—not made of adamant, not even a Joan of 
Arc, only a warm-hearted girl, wild almost with love of you. Can’t you see that 
she’s afraid her resolution will fail her if she lets you come and talk to her?” 

“Of course, of course,” cried Angelo in wild excitement. “She would never 
be so cruel as to refuse me if once I could see her and speak to her. I know I 
can prevail upon her. What is this sudden scruple of conscience, this senti- 
ment, that it should be stronger than our love and make our lives wretched ? 
Are the living to be sacrificed to the dead? Judge, where is Isolind ?” 

The Judge tramped heavily up and down the room, much perplexed and ex- 
cited. All his instincts and his sympathies pleaded for Angelo’s view of the 
question, The injunctions and entreaties of Isolind lost the day. 

“Look here, boy,” he said, “I believe you’re about right. My feelings go 
with you, and I’ll break my promise for once and help you to see her.” 

Angelo clasped his hand and pressed it fiercely. 

“Gently now, a bit. You haven’t much time to lose. We are to leave this 
country to-morrow. Well, you shall see Issy, and persuade her if you can, 
I’m with you. I don’t see that a dead mother’s sin—if it was sin, poor thing— 
would be made any the beiter by a living daughter’s misery. Now listen. We 
are staying at Forest Hill—here’s the direction.” He gave Angelo an address 
and a description, the young man listening with hungry ears and throbbing 
pulses. “Go there this evening after I have left town. Don’t go knocking at 
the door and all that, giving people time to think. I dare say you can climba 
wall—the house is only the third from the road. Get over the walls and through 
the gardens as quietly as you can, and come on Isolind unexpectedly. I'll take 
care that she walks in the garden between eight and nine, alone if I can, but jf 
not it don’t matter. Then plead your own cause, and God prosper you! This 
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is your best way, Angelo; if you ask to see her, Heaven knows she may have 
strength of purpose enough to refuse.” 

“ My dear, dear friend! Oh, you have saved me!” 

“Gently again. Now, Volney, listen to what I’ve got to say before you do 
anything. God knows if I am doing right in this. My feelings all go with you, 
but may be I have no right to help you in conquering the conscience of this dear 
child. Now, then, don’t break out; you must hear me. I tell you I have a per- 
fect reverence for the pure soul and the high principle of that girl, and it seems 
sometimes like a sort of spiritual seduction to lead her away from any resolve. 
Now, now, don’t go on so. I am on your side, but I must have a condition. 
When I leave you, Angelo Volney, ask your God for advice. I’m no theologian, 
and I don’t care how you address Him or where you find your evidences that 
He is. But I tell you to ask Him to guide you. He will answer. If He bids 
you go to Isolind, go in His name. But if when you appeal to Him some doubt 
of the rightness of conquering her conscience is sent into your heart, then in 
God’s name accept the warning, and be a man and conquer yourself, and leave 
my little girl to her suffering and her sense of duty. Don’t dare to tempt my 
little girl unless you know from Heaven that you are leading her right.” 

Mr. Atheling was detained in town rather later than he had anticipated. He 
met one or two Americans and heard some news which disturbed him a little, 
and required the writing of a letter or two. Then he hastened to Forest Hill. 
He reached the house at nine o’clock. He had promised Angelo that Isolind 
should walk in the garden between eight and nine; the time had hardly lapsed 
as yet, and lovers are patient. He felt quite sure that Angelo was already in 
the garden waiting and watching. 

Isolind was in her room, trying to read, and trying not tocry. She had not 
been out. She seemed to dread the very sky. The Judge with kindly pressure 
forced her into the garden. He was not good at deceit, and he was anxious and 
much agitated. 

Angelo was not there. Atheling kept Isolind out until Mrs. Atheling 
sreamed that she must not remain longer in the night air. Then Isolind went 
in; but the Judge paced the garden until eleven o’clock. 

Angelo did not come. ; 

The Judge put off their departure from London for two days. Angelo never 
came or wrote. 

“ He must have thought better of it,” Atheling said to himself. ‘“ He must 
have felt some scruple of conscience, and he has given her up! But I should 
never have thought it! I wouldn’thave done so when I was young; that’s so! 
And he has not even written to her! My poor Isolind!” 

No, Angelo had not come and had not written. Isolind made no complaint. 
She assumed that Angelo had felt compelled to bow to her decree and accept 
their separation ; and, judging of what the struggle would cost him by what it 
had cost her, she came to the conclusion that he did not yet feel calm enough to 
trust himself to write to her. Perhaps she was glad to be spared another 
struggle between love and principle. Perhaps—Heaven knows—she was dis- 
appointed. She was utterly unhappy, even although the bitterness of death 
seemed now to have passed. 

But the Judge wondered, and shook his head sadly, and felt almost inclined 
to grow cynical. The third day after the appointment of the rendezvous which 
never took place, the Athelings left London for the Continent—and nothing 
had been seen or heard of Angelo. 
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HE recent death of the commander of the Confederate armies, General 
Lee ; the uncertainty which exists in the public mind of the South whether 
he had prepared since the war any record of his military operations to supply 
the loss in the burning of Richmond of so many of the official papers of the 
Confederacy ; and the desire that all fair-minded men feel, that the materials fora 
true and complete history of the great conflict in all its details shall be col- 
lected and preserved for the use of the future dispassionate and impartial his- 
torian of the war, are sufficient reasons, it seems to me, for the publication of the 
following incidents of General Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania in the summer of 
1863, and of his retreat from Gettysburg. 

For convenience of narration, and to give authenticity to the facts stated, I 
write under my own signature, andas an eye-witness of all that is related. 
This, I am aware, exposes me to the charge of egotism and a desire for noto- 
riety, apparently strengthened by confining myself to the narrow field of opera- 
tions in which I was an humble actor. But so many others, far more competent 
than myself, have furnished the reading world with a comprehensive history of 
the general movements of the contending armies that culminated at Gettysburg— 
the decisive battle of the war—that for me at this late day to undertake a repe- 
tition of what has been so often and so well done would indeed appear a vain- 
glorious task. I therefore prefer confining myself toa simple statement of 
hitherto unpublished facts that came under my personal observation, as a 
modest contribution to the annals of the period; some of them of little impor- 
tance in themselves, but forming a part of the history of the great event that 

probably decided the fate of the country. 

To understand properly how I came to occupy the important position as- 
signed me by General Lee in his retreat from Gettysburg, and which gave me 
the opportunity of seeing and hearing what I am about to narrate, it is neces- 
sary to state that during the whole of the preceding winter and spring I hada 
somewhat independent and mixed command of infantry, artillery, and cavalry, 
which I had raised and organized in my native mountains of Virginia, after 
“Stonewall ” Jackson’s famous campaign in 1862 in the Shenandoah Valiey, in 
which, with less than 15,000 men, he in about thirty days encountered and de- 
teated successively Generals Milroy, Banks, Fremont, and Shields, and, having 
relieved the valley of their presence, moved to the Chickahominy to assist in 
the operations against General McClellan. 

In May, 1863, with the mountaineers I had enlisted and organized during the 
nine preceding months, strengthened by some temporary reinforcements, amount- 
ing altogether to about 3,300 men, I was ordered by General Lee on an expedi- 
tion through the northwestern counties beyond the Alleghanies, to break up 

the military posts at Beverly, Buckhannon, Philippi, Weston, Bulltown, Sutton, 
Big Birch, and Summersville, and, if possible, with the codperation of Generals 
William E. Jones and Samuel Jones, to destroy the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road in the mountains, and then drive the Federals out of the Kanawha Valley. 
This raid occupied thirty-seven days, and was in the main successful, Within 
a week after our return to the vicinity of Staunton in the Shenandoah Valley, I 
received a long confidential letter from General Lee, informing me of his pur- 
pose to cross the Blue Ridge from the Rapidan into the valley, to capture Win- 
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chester, and cross the Potomac ; and directing me to move independently and at 
once through the mountains against Cumberland, Maryiand, to break up the 
small posts along the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and destroy all the bridges 
eastward as far as Martinsburg, communicating to him as often as practicable my 
progress. This order was rapidly executed, and by the time we had destroyed 
the bridges, depots, and canal-boats, and cut the canal between Cumberland 
and Martinsburg, General Lee had driven Milroy out of Winchester and was 
crossing the Potomac. He again confidentially advised me of his contemplated 
movements, and ordered me to go into Pennsylvania as far as I deemed it prudent, 
west of the North Mountain, and to keep an eye upon Milroy, who was reported 
to be collecting his scattered troops at Bloody Run. This duty took us as far 
as McConnellsburg, where we crossed the mountains eastward to Mercersburg: 
There, on the night of the 30th of June, we were ordered to Chambersburg to 
relieve General Pickett’s division, which held the place. Arriving about 4 P. M. 
on the 1st of July, General Pickett at once moved off to join the army, then near 
Gettysburg. 

Tha night I received a brief note from General Lee, expressing the appre- 
hension that we were in some danger of being cut off from communication with 
him by the Union cavalry, and directing us to move next morning as far as the 
South Mountain on the road toward Gettysburg, and keep it open for Generals 
William E. Jones and Beverly Robertson, whose brigades of cavalry were in 
the direction of Shippensburg. About midnight of the 2d, after a good deal of 
harassment from detachments of the hostile cavalry, we gained the top of 
the mountain, east of the Hon. Thad. Stevens’s iron works, then in ruins. Be- 
fore daybreak on the 3d Robertson and Jones passed us, and about sunrise 
we followed them. I belonged to no division or corps in our army, and there- 
fore on arriving near Gettysburg about noon, when the conflict was raging in all 
its fury, I reported directly to General Lee for orders, and was assigned a posi- 
tion to aid in repelling any cavalry demonstration that might occur on his flanks 
or rear. None being made, my little force took no part in the battle. I then 
had only about 2,100 effective mounted men and a six-gun battery. 

When night closed upon the grand scene our army was repulsed. Silence 
and gloom pervaded our camps. We knew that the day had gone against us, 
but the extent of the disaster was not known except in high quarters. The car- 
nage of the day was reported to have been frightful, but our army was not-in re- 
treat, and we all surmised that with to-morrow’s dawn would come a renewal of 
the struggle; and we knew that if such was the case those who had not been in 
the fight would have their full share in the honors and the dangers of the next 
day. All felt and appreciated the momentous consequences of final defeat or 
victory on that great field. These considerations made that, to us, one of those 
solemn and awful nights that every one who fought through our long war some- 
times experienced before a great battle. 

Few camp fires enlivened the scene. It was a warm summer’s night, and the 
weary soldiers were lying in groups on the luxuriant grass of the meadows we 
occupied, discussing the events of the day or watching that their horses did not 
straggle off in browsing around. About eleven o’clock a horseman approached 
and delivered a message from General Lee, that he wished to see me immedi- 
ately. I mounted at once, and, accompanied by Lieutenant McPhail of my 
staff, and guided by the courier, rode about two miles toward Gettysburg, where 
half a dozen small tents on the roadside were pointed out as General Lee’s head- 
quarters for the night. He was not there, but I was informed that I would find 
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him with General A. P. Hill half a mile further on. On reaching the place indi- 
cated, a flickering, solitary candle, visible through the open front of a common 
tent, showed where Generals Lee and Hill were seated on camp stools, with a 
county map spread upon their knees, and engaged in a low and earnest conver- 
sation. They ceased speaking as I approached, and after the ordinary saluta- 
tions General Lee directed me to go to his headquarters and wait for him. He 
did not return until about one o’clock, when he came riding alone at a slow walk 
and evidently wrapped in profound thought. 

There was not even a sentinel on duty, and no one of his staff was about. 
The moon was high in the heavens, shedding a flood of soft silvery light, almost 
as bright as day, upon the scene. When he approached and saw us, he spoke, 
reined up his horse, and essayed to dismount. The effort to do so betrayed so 
much physical exhaustion that I stepped forward to assist him, but before I 
reached him he had alighted. He threw his arm across his saddle to rest him- 
self, and fixing his eyes upon the ground leaned in silence upon his equally 
weary horse; the two forming a striking group, as motionless as a statue. The 
moon shone full upon his massive features, and revealed an expression of sad- 
ness I had never seen upon that fine countenance before, in any of the vicis- 
situdes of the war through which he had passed. I waited for him to speak un- 
til the silence became painful and embarrassing, when to break it, and change 
the current of his thoughts, I remarked in a sympathetic tone, and in allusion to 
his great fatigue: 

“ General, this has been a hard day on you.” 

This attracted his attention. He looked up and replied mournfully : 

“Yes, it has been a sad, sad day to us,” and immediately relapsed into his 
thoughtful mood and attitude. Being unwilling again to intrude upon his reflec- 
tions, I said no more. After a minute or two he suddenly straightened up to his 
full height, and turning to me with more animation, energy, and excitement of 
manner than I had ever seen in him before, he addressed me in a voice tremu- 
lous with emotion, and said: 

“General, I never saw troops behave more magnificently than Pickett’s di- 
vision of Virginians did to-day in their grand charge upon the enemy. And if 
they had been supported, as they were to have been—but, for some reason not 
yet fully explained to me, they were not—we would have held the position they 
so gloriously won at such a fearful loss of noble lives, and the day would have 
been ours.” 

After a moment he added in a tone almost of agony : 

“Too bad! Zoo dad// On! TOO BAD!!!” 

I never shall forget, as long as I live, his language, and his manner, and his 
appearance and expression of mental suffering. Altogether it was a scene that 
a historical painter might well immortalize had one been fortunately present to 
witness it. 

In a little while he called up a servant from his sleep to take his horse ; 
spoke mournfully, by name, of several of his friends who had fallen during the 
day ; and when a candle had been lighted invited me alone into his tent, where, 
as soon as we were seated, he remarked : 

“We must return to Virginia. As many of our poor wounded as possible 
must be taken home. I have sent for you because your men are fresh, to guard 
the trains back to Virginia. The duty will be arduous, responsible, and danger- 
ous, for I am afraid you will be harassed by the enemy’s cavalry. I can spare 
you as much artillery as you require, but no other troops, as I shall need all 1 
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have to return to the Potomac by a different route from yours. All the trans- 
portation and all the care of the wounded will be intrusted to you. You will re- 
cross the mountain by the Chambersburg road, and then proceed to Williams- 
port by any route you deem best, without halting. There rest and feed your an- 
imals, then ford the river, and make no halt till you reach Winchester, where | 
will again communicate with you.” 

After a good deal of conversation he sent for his chiefs of staff and ordered 
them to have everything in readiness for me to take command the next morn- 
ing, remarking to me that the general instructions he had given would be sent to 
me next day in writing. As I was about leaving to return to my camp, he came 
out of his tent and said to me ina low tone; “I will place in your hands to- 
morrow a sealed package for President Davis, which you will retain in your own 
possession till you are across the Potomac, when you will detail a trusty com- 
missioned officer to take it to Richmond with all possible despatch, and deliver it 
immediately to the President. I impress it upon you that whatever happens 
this package must not fall into the hands of the enemy. If you should unfortu- 
nately be captured, destroy it.” 

On the morning of the 4th my written instructions and the package for Mr. 
Davis were delivered to me. It was soon apparent that the wagons and ambu- 
lances and the wounded could not be ready to move till late in the afternoon. 
The General sent me four four-gun field batteries, which with my own gave me 
twenty-two guns to defend the trains. 

Shortly after noon the very windows of heaven seemed to have been opened. 
Rain fell in dashing torrents, and in a little while the whole face of the earth was 
covered with water. The meadows became small lakes; raging streams ran 
across the road in every depression of the ground ; wagons, ambulances, and ar- 
tillery carriages filled the roads and fields in all directions. The storm in- 
creased in fury every moment. Canvas was no protection against it, and the 
poor wounded, lying upon the hard, naked boards of the wagon-bodies, were 
drenched by the cold rain. Horses and mules were blinded and maddened hy 
the storm, and became almost unmanageable. The roar of the winds and waters 
made it almost impossible to communicate orders. Night was rapidly approach- 
ing, and there was danger that in the darkness the “confusion” would become 
“worse confounded.” About four p. M. the head of the column was put in mo- 
tion and began the ascent of the mountain. After dark I set out to gain the ad- 
vance. The train was seventeen miles long when drawn out on the road. It 
was moving rapidly, and from every wagon issued wails of agony. For four 
hours I galloped along, passing to the front, and heard more—it was too dark to 
see—of the horrors of war than I had witnessed from the battle of Bull Run up 
to that day. In the wagons were men wounded and mutilated in every conceiv- 
able way. Some had their legs shattered by a shell or Minié ball; some were 
shot through their bodies ; others had arms torn to shreds ; some had received a 
ball in the face, or a jagged piece of shell had lacerated their heads. Scarcely 
one in a hundred had received adequate surgical aid. Many had been without 
food for thirty-six hours. The irragged, bloody, and dirty clothes, all clotted and 
hardened with blood, were rasping the tender, inflamed lips of their gaping wounds. 
Very few of the wagons had even straw in them, and all were without springs. 
The road was rough and rocky. The jolting was enough to have killed sound, 
strong men. From nearly every wagon, as the horses trotted on, such cries and 
shrieks as these greeted the ear: ' 

“OQ God! why can’t I die?” 
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“My God! will no one have mercy and kill me and end my misery ?” 

“Oh! stop one minute and take me out and leave me to die on the road- 
side.” 

“Tam dying! I am dying! My poor wife, my dear children! what will be- 
come of you?” 

Some were praying; others were uttering the most fearful oaths and execra- 
tions that despair could wring from them in their agony. Occasionally a wagon 
would be passed from which only low, deep moans and sobs could be heard. No 
help could be rendered to any of the sufferers. On,on; we must moveon. The 
storm continued and the darkness was fearful. There was no time even to fill a 
canteen with water for a dying man; for, except the drivers and the guards dis- 
posed in compact bodies every half mile, all were wounded and helpless in that 
vast train of misery. The night was awful, and yet in it was our safety, for no 
enemy would dare attack us when he could not distinguish friend from foe. We 
knew that when day broke upon us we would be harassed by bands of cavalry 
hanging on our flanks. Therefore our aim was to go as far as possible under 
cover of the night, and so we kept on. It was my sad lot to pass the whole dis- 
tance from the rear to the head of the column, and no language can convey an 
idea of the horrors of that most horrible of all nights of our long and bloody war. 

Daybreak on the morning of the 5th found the head of our column at Green- 
castle, twelve or fifteen miles from the Potomac at Williamsport, our point 
of crossing. Here our apprehended troubles from the Union cavalry began. 
From the fields and cross-roads they attacked us in small bodies, striking the 
column where there were few or no guards, and creating great confusion. 

To add still further to our perplexities, a report was brought that the Feder- 
als in large force held Williamsport. This fortunately proved untrue. After a 
, great deal of harassing and desultory fighting along the road, nearly the whole 
immense train reached Williamsport a little after the middle of the day. The 
town was taken possession of; all the churches, school-houses, etc., were con- 
verted into hospitals, and proving insufficient, many of the private houses were 
occupied. Straw was obtained on the neighboring farms ; the wounded were re- 
moved from the wagons and housed ; the citizens were all put to cooking and 
the army surgeons to dressing wounds. The dead were selected from the train 
—for many had perished on the way—and were decently buried. All this had to 
be done because the tremendous rains had raised the river more than ten feet 
above the fording stage, and we could not possibly cross. 

Our situation was frightful. We had over 10,000 animals and all the wagons 
of General Lee’s army under our charge, and all the wounded that could be 
brought from Gettysburg. Our supply of provisions consisted of a few wagon 
loads of flour and a small lot of cattle My effective force was only about 2,100 
men and twenty-odd field pieces. We did not know where our army was ; the 
river could not be crossed; and small parties of cavalry were still hovering 
around. The means of ferriage consisted of two small boats and a small wire 
“rope stretched across the river, which owing to the force of the swollen current 
broke several times during the day. To reduce the space to be defended as 
much as possible, all the wagons and animals were parked close together on the 
river bank. 

Believing that an attack would soon be made upon us, I ordered the wagon- 
ers to be mustered, and, taking three out of every four, organized them into com- 
panies, and armed them with the weapons of the wounded men found in the 
train. By this means I added to my effective force about five hundred men. 


33 
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Slightly wounded officers promptly volunteered their services to command these 
improvised soldiers ; and many of our quartermasters and commissaries did the 
same thing. We were not seriously molested on the 5th; but next morning 
about nine o’clock information reached me that a large body of cavalry from 
Frederick, Maryland, was rapidly advancing toattack us. As we could not retreat 
further, it was at once frankly made known to the troops that unless we could 
repel the threatened attack we should all become prisoners, and that the loss of 
his whole transportation would probably ruin General Lee; for it could not be 
replaced for many months, if at all, in the then exhausted condition of the Con- 
federate States. So far from repressing the ardor of the troops, this frank an- 
nouncement of our peril inspired all with the utmost enthusiasm. Men and 
officers alike, forgetting the sufferings of the past few days, proclaimed their 
determination to drive back the attacking force or perish in the attempt. All 
told, we were less than 3,000 men. The advancing force we knew to be more 
than double ours, consisting, as we had ascertained, of five regular and eight vol- 
unteer regiments of cavalry, with eighteen guns, all under the command of Gen- 
erals Buford and Kilpatrick. We had no works of any kind; the country was 
open and almost level, and there was no advantage of position we could occupy. 
It must necessarily be a square stand-up fight, face to face. We had twenty- 
two field guns of various calibre, and one Whitworth. These were disposed in 
batteries, in semicircle, about one mile out of the village, on the summit of a 
very slight rising ground that lies back of the town. Except the artillery, our 
troops were held out of view of the assailants, and ready to be moved promptly 
to any menaced point along the whole line of nearly two miles in extent. Know- 
ing that nothing could save us but a bold “bluff” game, orders had been given 
to the artillery as soon as the advancing forces came within range to open 
fire along the whole line, and keep it up with the utmost rapidity. A little after 
one o’clock they appeared on two roads in our front, and our batteries opened. 
They soon bad their guns in position, and a very lively artillery fight began. 
We fired with great rapidity, and in less than an hour two of our batteries re- 
ported that their ammunition was exhausted. This would have been fatal to us 
but for the opportune arrival at the critical moment of an ammunition train from 
Winchester. The wagons were ferried across to our side as soon as possible, 
and driven on the field in a gallop to supply the silent guns. Not having men 
to occupy half our line, they were moved up in order of battle, first to one bat- 
tery, then withdrawn and double-quicked to another, but out of view of our as- 
sailants till they could be shown at some other point on our line. By this 
manceuvring we made the impression that we had a strong supporting force in 
rear of all our guns along the entire front. To test this, Generals Buford and 
Kilpatrick dismounted five regiments and advanced them on foot on our right. 
We concentrated there all the men we had, wagoners and all, and thus, with the 
aid of the united fire of all our guns directed at the advancing line, we drove it 
back, and rushed forward two of our batteries four or five hundred yards further 
to the front. This boldness prevented another charge, and the fight was con- 
tinued till near sunset with theartillery. About that time General Fitzhugh Lee 
sent a message from toward Greencastle, that if we could hold out an hour he 
would reinforce us with 3,000 men. This intelligence elicited a loud and long- 
continued cheer along our whole line, which was heard and understood by our 
adversaries, as we learned from prisoners taken. A few minutes later General 
J. E. B. Stuart, advancing from Hagerstown, fell unexpectedly upon the rear of 
their right wing, and in ten minutes they were in rapid retreat by their left flank 
in the direction of Boonsborough. Night coming on enabled them to escape. 
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By extraordinary good fortune we had thus saved all of General Lee’s trains, 
A bold charge at any time before sunset would have broken our feeble lines, 
and we should all have fallen an easy prey to the Federals. This came to be 
known as “the wagoners’ fight” in our army, from the fact that so many of 
them were armed and did such gallant service in repelling the attack made on 
our right by the dismounted regiments. 

Our defeat that day would have been an irreparable blow to General Lee, in 
the loss of all his transportation. Every man engaged knew this, and probably 
in no fight of the war was there a more determined spirit shown than by this 
handful of cooped-up troops.. The next day our army from Gettysburg arrived, 
and the country is familiar with the manner in which it escaped across the 
Potomac on the night of the gth. 

It may be interesting to repeat one or two facts to show the peril in which 
we were until the river could be bridged. About 4,000 prisoners taken at 
Gettysburg were ferried across the river by the morning of the 9th, and I was 
ordered to guard them to Staunton. Before we had proceeded two miles I re- 
ceived a note from General Lee to report to him in person immediately. I rode 
to the river, was ferried over, and galloped out toward Hagerstown. As I pro- 
ceeded I became satisfied that a serious demonstration was making along our 
front, from the heavy artillery fire extending for a long distance along the line. 
I overtook General Lee riding to the front near Hagerstown. He immediately 
reined up, and remarked that he believed I was familiar with all the fords of 
the Potomac above Williamsport, and the roads approaching them. I replied 
that l knew them perfectly. He then called up some one of his staff to write 
down my answers to his questions, and required me to name all fords as high 
up as Cumberland, and describe minutely their character, and the roads and sur- 
rounding country on both sides of the 1iver, and directed me to send my 
brother, Colonel Imboden, to him to act as a guide with his regiment, if he should 
be compelled to retreat higher up the river to cross it. His situation was then 
very precarious. When about parting from him to recross the river and move 
on with the prisoners, he told me they would probably be rescued before I 
reached Winchester, my guard was so small, and he expected a force of cavalry 
would cross at Harper’s Ferry to cut us off; and he could not spare to me any 
additional troops, as he might be hard pressed before he got over the river, 
which was still very much swollen by the rains. Referring to the high water, 
he laughingly inquired, “ Does it ever quit raining about here? If so, I should 
like to see a clear day.” 

These incidents go to show how near Gettysburg came to ending the war in 
1863. If we had been successful in that battle, the probabilities are that Balti- 
more and Washington would at once have fallen into our hands; and at that 
time there was so large a “peace party”? in the North, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have found it difficult, if not impossible, to carry on the war. 
General Lee’s opinion was that we lost the battle because Pickett was not 
supported, “as he was to have been.” On the other hand, if Generals Bu- 
ford and Kilpatrick had captured the ten thousand animals and all the trans- 
portation of Lee’s army at Williamsport, it would have been an irreparable 
loss, and would probably have led to the fall of Richmond in the autumn of 
1863. On such small circumstances do the affairs of nations sometimes turn. 

J. D. IMBoDEN. 





CAPTAIN HALL’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


HERE is no subject nearer the heart of geographers than that of polar 

discovery. Mantled with mystery and intrenched behind a cordon of icy 
battlements, the Pole is, notwithstanding, invested by explorers with that en- 
chantment which Galileo found in the unexplored heavens. In scaling these 
battlements they seem never to count the number of those who have fallen in the 
like attempt, and whose bodies lie embalmed in the everlasting frost. Happily or 
unhappily for the race of mankind, their ardor and enthusiasm are contagious, 
and thousands who are not ready to share the perils of an expedition are glad 
to bid a hearty and substantial God-speed to the hardy adventurers. 

It is known perhaps to most of my readers that, sailing under the auspices of 
the United “States Government, an expedition for the discovery of the North 
Pole will shortly leave these shores. Judging from the antecedents of its well- 
known leader, Captain Charles F. Hall, it may be taken for granted that the en- 
terprise will be prosecuted with all the vigor and hardihood which it is possible 
for human endurance and fortitude to put forth. I propose in the present arti- 
cle to show the plan this commander has devised, and to inquire how far the 
physical geography of the Arctic world warrants or encourages his undertaking. 

To avoid mistake, it may be well at the outset to give the following account 
from Captain Hall’s own statement of his purposes, as reported at large from his 
public lecture delivered in the city of Brooklyn, December 27, 1870.* Captain 
Hall on that occasion said : 


In the early part of 1871, or about May, he wil! leave, and will never cease his labors unti! he has put his 
foot upon the ninetieth parallel of north latitude. He will go first to Newfoundland, and stay for about a 
week to obtain some sealers to make up his party. From thence he will proceed to the western coast of Green- 
land, to procure some skins and a supply of stock-fish ; but he will not, as he did last time, make the mistake 
of getting his dogs there. There is toc much of civilized blood in the dogs of this region, and they cannot 
stand the hardships that the dogs born and reared further west can. Of all the dogs of the Arctic country, 
there are none equal to the dogs of King William’s Island. They can stand the deprivation of food better 
than any other breed. They are bred to it. While puppies they are kept almost in a starving state, and only 
fed when they attain their full growth. In consequence of this apprenticeship to starvation, they can ata 
pinch go without food for two weeks. He will proceed from Greenland across Davis Strait to the native 
place of the Esquimaux, and will there obtain some few dogs, about fifty in all. From thence dhe will pursue 
the route of the English whalers; crossing Baffin’s Bay, he will go to Smith’s Island, and from thence west- 
ward through Jones Sound, following that for about two hundred miles ; then after getting that distance from 
what he knows of the trend of the land, he will turn to the north and go as far as practicable before winter 
sets in. It may be that he will not get higher than the parallel of 78 deg. ; for that he does not care, but he 
hopes to get as far as 80 deg. There he will winter, and in the spring of 1872, with all his preparations com- 
plete, he will start on a grand sledge journey to the pole. He believes that in sledge travelling he is an adept. 
The natives are very expert in those matters; but he thinks he has improved somewhat on them. He has 
gone through a full course in the Arctic college, and thinks he has little to learn in the matter of sledge trav- 
elling. This journey, he expects, will occupy from ninety to one hundred days, relying entirely for support on 
the provisions obtained on the way. He will take with him on this journey about half of his party, leaving 
the rest to subsist on whales, seals, and walruses, or anything else they can obtain. Every man in his party 
will be a pic!-ed man. 


Such is the general plan formed by Captain Hall, which he had the kindness 
to communicate to the writer last fall. It will be interesting to add the follow- 
ing further particulars of his proposed explorations, taken from the before-men- 
tioned report: 


His sailing master has had thirty years’ experience of the sea, and twenty of them have been passed in 
the Arctic regions. That man has full faith in him and the enterprise, and American navigators generally 
believe that he will succeed. His first and second officers have each had ten years’ Arctic experience 


* See New York “ World,” December 28, 1870. 
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All of his crew will be trained to live as the Esquimaux do, and then they can stand the coid, but they 
must eat raw meat, and stick to train oil. He (Captain Hall) has eaten in one day fifteen pounds of raw 
meat, washed down with two and a half pints of train oil. While men thus live they can defy King Cold. 
A whale in those regions is a godsend, one whale being equal to 600 oxen, and affords the best eating that 
Captain Hall has ever enjoyed. In fact, he has always enjoyed his food better in the Arctic regions than any- 
where ele ; and even here among civilized people the old longing for raw meat comes on him so strong some- 
times that he goes away to his closet where no one can see him, and has a good feed of raw meat. And there 
is a virtue in it which is killed when it is cooked. 

To weigh intelligently the merits and wisdom of this new and bold enterprise, 
we must investigate several highly interesting physical phenomena, and balance 
the circumstances, both favorable and unfavorable, that will attend Captain Hall 
in his poleward movements. 

One of the first questions that arise is the intensity of Arctic cold into which, 
at an early period of his voyage, Captain Hall will plunge. Perhaps no better 
information is to be had on this point than that furnished in the memorable an- 
nals of Captain Parry’s first expedition in search of the northwest passage, un- 
dertaken in 1819 with the two ships the Hecla and the Griper. The records of 
this expedition under the great pioneer of geographical discovery in polar waters 
afford experience of the most severe rigor of the Arctic regions. We obtain 
some conception of the occasional cold felt by Parry’s men when we read of a 
fire that accidentally broke out in a small building used for his: observatory at 
Melville Island. All hands went to work to extinguish the flames by heaping 
snow upon them. “The men’s faces at the fire presented a singular spectacle. 
Almost every nose and cheek was frost-bitten and became quite white in five 
minutes after being exposed to the weather, so that the medical men, with some 
others appointed to assist them, were obliged to go constantly round while the 
men were working at the fire to rub with snow the parts affected, in order to re- 
store animation. Captain Sabine’s servant, in his anxiety to save the dipping- 
needle from the observatory, ran out without his gloves. His fingers in conse- 
quence were s0 completely frozen that, his hands being plunged into a basin of 
cold water, the surface of the water was immediately covered with a cake of ice 
from the intensity of the cold thus communicated to it. But animation in this 
instance could not be restored, and it was found necessary to resort to amputa- 
tion.” 

It is a fact worthy of remark in this connection that the experience of Si. 
John Franklin in 1825 bore out the theory of a milder climate in very high lati- 
tudes. “During Franklin’s winter residence at the hut put up by his party 
called Fort Enterprise, it is remarkable,” says Milner, “that the cold was greater 
than that experienced by Parry in Melville Island, though it (Melville Island) is 
situated nine degrees nearer to the pole.” (“Gallery of Geography,” p. 84.) 
The atmosphere was generally calm during the intense cold at Fort Enterprise, 
and the breath of a person at a little distance was described as looking exactly 
like the smoke of a musket just fired. The neighboring trees were congealed 
to their very centres ; they became as hard as stones, and every attempt to fell 
them is said to have ended in the axes being broken as if striking granite. 

The extremely low temperature experienced by Arctic travellers furnishes 
us the means of ascertaining how far physiologically the human body is capable 
of enduring cold. 

The cold which man seems capable of enduring is very great. In the New 
World, vast and limitless as is its area, we find the human family clinging to the 
high latitudes around the Arctic circle with the deathless love of home. In the 
Old World, for nearly six months in the year at Stockholm and St. Petersburg, 
the temperature is below the freezing point. The rivers are sealed up during 
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that period, small lakes are frozen to the bottom, the snow never melts, and the 
wolf becomes fierce and dangerous to the traveller. The land, which is level and 
clear of timber, is like a great frozen sea, spreading for many a shining league, 
and the cold is. breathless, still, and bright. There is in this zone no spring; 
the winter is almost in a day made “glorious summer” by the approach of the 
sun. In winter brandy and mercury freeze, and if the cold air suddenly enters a 
human habitation, there is a miniature snow-storm, from the condensed vapors in 
the room. 

The most intense cold, however, which has been reliably observed, with one 
or two exceptions, was experienced by Captain Parry at Melville Island, when, 
at a distance from his ship, the thermometer indicated 55 deg. below zero. At 
the same time he managed to keep up the temperature in his ship as high as 
50 deg. above zero. During his winter sojourn on the south coast of Melville 
Island, Captain Parry obtained the following results of observation : 

The greatest heat was +60 deg. Fah. on July 17. 

The greatest cold was —5o deg. Fah. on February 15. 

Mean summer temperature (June, July, and August), + 37.11. 

The intense cold thus encountered was generally borne without inconve- 
nience when prudence and the necessary precautions were observed by the men. 
When they were careless, the cold had the effect of producing a wild look, an in- 
distinct utterance, and an air of stupidity. 

But Melville Island has an exceptional climate, even colder than many other 
Arctic regions, and it is situated near what physical geographers have agreed to 
call “the American pole of greatest cold.” 

The city of Yakootsk, in northeastern Siberia, stands near the second coldest 
point on the globe, which is known as “the Asiatic pole of greatest cold.” 
Yakootsk has a wealthy and flourishing population of 3,500 souls, and is the cen- 
tre of the large and lucrative fur trade of eastern Siberia. At this place the 
river Lena becomes hermetically closed by November, and throughout January 
the thermometer stands on an average at 45 deg. below zero. Breathing now is 
found by many to be very difficult, and the reindeer, which cannot in Norway 
bear to come further south than the 65th parallel, now hides himself in the 
depths and snug thicknesses of the forests. Yakootsk is nearly 5,000 miles dis- 
tant by road from St. Petersburg, and on account of the severity and terror of 
its climate Russian political offenders of high rank have often been doomed to 
pine away in its cheerless and icy solitude. At this Siberian entrepét the sum- 
mer temperature is often about 68 deg., and then large fairs are held. 


THE ENDURANCE OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


For cold or heat has much to do with the practical success of Captain Hall’s 
plan, and the human body does not seem capable, if we consult the experiments 
of physiologists, of enduring a change of temperature of more than 12 or 15 de- 
grees. 

Dr. Carpenter in his celebrated work on “ Human Physiology,” however, states 
that, although there appears to be for all species of animals a distinct limit to 
the variations of bodily temperature under which the vital operations can be 
carried on, this limitation does not prevent animals from existing in the midst 
of great diversities of external conditions, since they have within themselves the 
power of compensating for them in a very extraordinary degree. “ This power,” 
he remarks, “ seems to exist in man to a higher amount than in most other animals ; 
since he can not only support but enjoy life under extremes of which either would be 
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tatalto many. In many parts of the tropical zones the thermometer rises every day 
through a large portion of the year to 110 deg., and in British India it is said occa- 
sionally to be seen at 130 deg. On the other hand, the degree of cold frequently 
sustained by Arctic voyagers, and quite endurable under proper precautions, ap- 
pears much more astonishing. By Captain Parry the thermometer has been seen 
as low as —-55 deg., or 87 deg. below the freezing point ; by Captain Franklin at 
—58 deg. or 9c deg. below the freezing point; and by Captain Back at —7o deg., or 
102 deg. below the freezing point.” (“Human Physiology,” p. 639.) Many in- 
stances are on record of a heat of from 250 to 280 deg. being endured in dry air 
for a considerable time by persons unused to a particularly high temperature. 
Chantrey’s workmen were accustomed to enter his furnace where moulds were 
dried while the floor was red-hot and the thermometer in the air stood at 350 
deg. Chabert, the “ Fire King,” as he was called, was in the habit of entering 
an oven in whieh the temperature was from 400 to 600 deg. 

But a serious difficulty appears in the plan proposed by Captain Hall. Most 
Arctic explorers have gone in ships which are asylums from the intense cold, 
and can be kept at a temperature of 50 deg. Fah. “In both cases (extremes 
of heat and coid),” says Carpenter (and he expresses the views of all physicists), 
“the effect of atmospheric temperature on the body is greatly influenced by the 
condition of the air as to motion and rest. Thus every one has heard of the al- 
most unbearable oppressiveness of the sirocco, or hot wind of Sicily and 
Italy, the actual temperature of which is not higher than has been often experi- 
enced without any great discomfort when the air is calm ; and on the other side, 
it may be mentioned that in the experience of many Arctic voyagers the temper- 
ature of —50 deg. may be sustained when the air is perfectly still, with less in- 
convenience than is caused by air in motion at a temperature of 50 deg. higher! 
This is quite conformable to what might be anticipated on physical principles.” 
He might have added that it is also conformable to all our own feelings and sen- 
sations of weather. Sir John Richardson informed Dr. Carpenter, the latter 
says, that in his last Arctic expedition, while at winter quarters, he was accus- 
tomed to go from his sitting-room to the magnetic observatory, at a short dis- 
tance (about an ordinary street’s breadth), without feeling it necessary to put on 
even a greatcoat, “although the temperature of the former was about 50 deg., 
and that of the air through which he had to pass was —50 deg., the difference being 
100 deg. This immunity from chilling influence was chiefly attributable to the 
dryness and stillness of the atmosphere.” The absorption of heat from a body 
by the draught of wind makes the forest the favorite resort of animals in in- 
tensely cold weather. In Canada, and in the Northern States of America, the 
engineers and firemen of locomotives used on railways running through exten- 
sive forests say they find it much easier to keep up steam while the train is pass- 
ing through the woods. As soon as it emerges from the shelter and is exposed 
to the wind, it is necessary to heap on the fuel to bring up the heat of the fur- 
naces. The Pacific Railroad has shown the wisdom of its constructors in build- 
ing for miles together snow-sheds, which not only preserve their trains from be- 
ing frequently buried in the snow, but also prove highly economical of fuel, and 
in the long account no doubt doubly pay for themselves in the saving of coal and 
wood. Now, in Captain Hall’s journey by sledge towards the pole, he will find 
in the vicinity of Jones Sound and north of it intense cold, which he will be 
obliged to suffer, not in a close felt-covered ship like Parry’s, but in an open 
vehicle ; and the temperature under this condition may prove more trying than 
any ever before experienced by man. It is true, sledge journeys may be made 
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with great rapidity. Peter the Great once made one from Moscow to St. Peters- 
burg, 480 miles, in forty-six hours, and the Emperor Alexander more than once 
made that distance in an open sledge in forty-two hours. But Captain Hall will 
not have Russian roads and relays, and an atmosphere proverbially still, dry, 


and breathless. 
But the question of endurance is not the only one to be settled. 


WILL THE ROUTE BE OPEN 


for Captain Hall, after he has passed Jones Sound ?—which, to use his own 
words, “he will follow for about 200 miles; then, after getting that distance, 
from what he knows of the trend of the land, he will turn to the north and go as 
far as practicable before winter sets in. There he will winter, and in the spring 
of 1872, with all his preparations complete, he will start on a grand sledge jour- 
ney to the pole.” 

Will he find when he sets out on this journey a continuous expanse of land? 
Or if, as all geographjcal explorations go to show, he finds he is on the broad 
bosom of the Polar Ocean, will he find it closed up with a sheet of solid ice 
over which his Esquimaux dogs may drag him? Or will he find it a desert of 
moving ice drifting southward, as Parry found it in 1827, bearing him further 
from the pole in a day than his dogs can carry him towards it? Or will he 
find after a few days’ progress, as Dr. Kane found, that he has reached the frosty 
shores of an open polarsea? In answering these questions one or two things 
must be considered. 

THE ARCTIC SUMMER 
must, of course, enter as an all-important item into the investigation of the prob- 
able success of any exploring expedition in polar waters. 

When we come to test our ordinary impressions in the crucible of accurately 
observed facts and the surest scientific deductions, how often is the life-long 
conviction dissipated and we are startled by our own credulity. 

In this country Southerners make the most strenuous efforts to escape from 
their homes and crowd the watering-places and towns of the Northern States 
and Canada, where they swelter and roast during the summer months, and sat- 
isfy themselves that the season has been abnormally hot, and imagine that, bad 
as the case has been, it would have been far worse at home. Notso. On the 
28th of June last, the thermometer in the cities of Havana and Mobile was at 82 
deg. Fah., in Key West and New Orleans.at 84 deg.; but in Buffalo, on 
the same day, it stood at 87 deg., and in New York city at 94 deg. By compar- 
ing the weather-telegrams from various portions of the country and the tropical 
towns of the West Indies, it will be discovered that the thermal equator was over 
650 miles nearer New York than Cuba or Florida. In other words, the circle 
of greatest heat at that period had been transferred nearly 2,500 miles north of 
the geographical equator! “Could Southern tourists, in search of cool and more 
invigorating climes,” as Major Robert Saunders of Memphis, speaking of this 
subject before the British Association at Liverpool, remarked, “have been re- 
turned on that day to their homes in Alabama and Louisiana, they would have felt 
as if they had been transported several degrees toward the north pole and the 
frigid zone, from the latitude of New York city.” 

The report of the Secretary of the Agricultural Bureau in Washington has re- 
cently shown that “though there is absolutely more heat at New Orleans during 
the year than at Madison in Wisconsin, yet there is more heat received at this lat- 
ter place during the three months of midsummer than in the same time at the for- 
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mer place.” In the same report there is an accompanying table showing the 
sun’s diurnal intensity at every ten degrees of latitude. The report states: “On 
the 15th of June the sun is more than twenty-three degrees north of the equator, 
and therefore it might be inferred that the intensity of heat should be greater at 
this latitude than at the equator ; du¢ that it should continue to increase beyona 
this even to the pole [italics ours], as indicated by the table, may not at first sight 
appear so clear. It will, however, be understood when it is recollected that 
though in a northern latitude the obliquity of the ray is greater, and on this ac- 
count the intensity should be less, yet the longer duration of the day is more 
than sufficient to compensate for this effect and produce the result exhibited.” 

The summer temperature as observed on the very borders of the Polar Ocean 
is absolutely marvellous. Observations made with a view of determining this 
accurately have for some years been taken in Alaska. One of the observers in 
the northern district of Yukon states in the “ Agricultural Report” for 1868: 
“T have seen the thermometer at noon at Fort Yukon, not in the direct rays of 
the sun, standing at 112 degrees; and I am informed by the commander of the 
post that several spirit thermometers, graduated to 120 degrees, had burst under 
he scorching sun of the Arctic midsummer, which can only be appreciated by 
ene who has endured it. In midsummer on the upper Yukon the only relief 
from the intense heat, under which vegetation attains an almost tropical luxuri- 
ance, is the two or three hours during which the sun hovers near the northern 
horizon ; aud the weary voyager in his canoe blesses the transient coolness of 
the midnight air.” 

The high temperature of 102 degrees is not uncommon in summer in portions 
of Upper Canada. Canada, too, we must remember, is screened from the sun’s 
radiance by vapor from the lakes. There are other circumstances in the physi- 
cal economy of the polar basin that codperate with the thermic influence of the 
summer sun and conspire to open any sea around the pole. 

There is an immense drainage of continental rivers into this basin, which 
must go far toward raising the temperature of the frozen ocean. Professor A. 
Keith Johnston estimates the area of land drained by the Obi, Yenesei, Lena, 
and Kolyma rivers in Asia, and the Saskatchawan and Mackenzie in North Amer- 
ica, at 5,000,000 square miles, which exceeds by two millions of square miles the 
total area contained within the entire periphery of the Arctic Sea. ‘In the cold 
Arctic regions,” says Johnston, “the excess of precipitation over evaporation is 
greater than in the warmer zones, and this excess is derived from the humia 
southwest winds which forever invade their border. But throughout a large por- 
tion of the year the precipitation does not flow off, but remains frozen on the sur- 
face, until the arrival of the summer sets the whole mass free ; then, augmented 
by the summer rains, the entire actual accumulation pours off during a few weeks 
into the Polar Sea. Draining a surface larger than that of the whole sea itself, 
these Arctic rivers are really the prime movers of that great ocean-current which 
every summer drifts the polar ice southwestward down the coast of Greenland, 
down the west side of Baffin’s Bay, and eastward against the Parry Islands.” 
(Johnston’s “ Physical Atlas,” p. 48.) 

The summer temperature of the clear waters of the Lena at Yakootsk in Sibe- 
ria, when the summer sun opens the river, must be at least as high as 32 deg., 
or four degrees warmer than Arctic Ocean water. 

When the midsummer temperature at Yakootsk goes up to 60 deg. and the 
genial rays of the sun dissolve the ices of all northern Siberia and of Arctic 
America, we may imagine that the thousand warm streams of the two continents 
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pouring into the polar basin render its surface anything but firm and solid. The 
mitigating value of these streams would be felt all the more in consequence of 
the well-known physical quality of water which causes it to absorb heat greedily, 
but to part with it most reluctantly. 

These waters being fresh and comparatively warm, and hence light, would of 
course spread themselves out as a mantle over a vast area of the gelid salt water 
of the frozen ocean and {fill it with broken ice-fields. If this does not prove suf- 
ficient to thaw or at least to rot and loosen the surface ice, it would be likely to 
give way beneath the influence of the sun acting under two physical conditions. 
One of these conditions is the moist atmosphere that overhangs the polar ba- 
sin. “The humid southwest winds,” as we have seen, continually “invade” 
this basin; and all Arctic explorers have experienced incessant fogs and mists 
even in their winter residence on these extreme latitudes. Indeed, these inter- 
minable fogs have proved the most dispiriting and dangerous foes of the ex- 
plorer, because they depress the courage of the men and seriously interfere with 
the discharge of the ordinary duties upon which health and comfort depend. 

So densely covered with mists and fogs have these high polar latitudes been, 
that navigators have sometimes made very serious and almost ludicrous mis- 
takes. Of this we have a remarkable instance in the case of Sir John Ross, who 
in 1818 fancied that he saw Lancaster Sound blocked up by a chain of moun- 
tains, which he went so far as to name Croker Mountains. But in the following 
year Captain Parry discovered the mistake, and Ross was withdrawn from active 
service. It was only through the kindness and generosity of an opulent mer- 
chant, Sir Felix Booth, that, eleven years afterward, he made a second polar 
voyage. 

The vicissitudes of climate due to the absence of aqueous vapor are aston- 
ishing. In the dry part of the United States between the 98th meridian and the 
Rocky Mountains, the nocturnal radiation is very great, and the changes from 
day to night are like changes from summer to winter. Colonel Emory, who sur- 
veyed it first, says: “ On the 23d of October we retired with the thermometer at 
70 deg., and awoke in the morning shivering, with the mercury marking 25 deg., 
notwithstanding our blankets were as dry as if we had slept in the house.” 
Captain Beckwith in his account of the Central Pacific Railroad survey says: “We 
observed the greatest contrasts between the heat of the day and of the night in 
these mountain valleys—from noon to three P. M. the thermometer standing at 
87 deg. to 90 deg., and at night falling below the freezing point.” In dry places 
the earth’s heat received in the daytime from the sun escapes unhindered into 
stellar space, and the temperature falls to the lowest point. In the parts of In- 
dia, of the Himalayas, of Central Asia, and Australia subject to drought, and es- 
pecially in the great desert of Sahara, where the sirocco and simoom sweep with 
their burning blasts, and “the soil is fire and the air is flame,” the nightly refrig- 
eration even in midsummer is intense, and the traveller has found on awaking 
in the morning the water in his canteen frozen. Even Jacob of old complained 
to Laban that in his hard service for Rachel, through “the drought by day and 
the frosts by night, sleep departed from his eyes.” 

But this nocturnal radiation is intercepted within the polar basin by the 
presence of vast quantities of aqueous vapor, which, as Tyndall has shown, 
“takes up the motion of the ethereal waves and becomes thereby heated, ¢ius 
wrapping the earth like a warm garment, and protecting its surface from the 
deadly chill which it would otherwise sustain.” This shield of aqueous vapor 
is produced by the evaporation from the ice and snow in the polar basin, and, 
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as Keith Johnston says, “from the humid southwest winds which forever invade 
its borders.” 

It is a singular ordinance of nature that the /uminous heat of the sun, falling 
upon this vapor-shield in the air, meets no effectual resistance, and pierces to the 
crust of the earth ; but when, as obscure and radiated heat, it seeks egress toward 
the stars, the shield is as impervious as that of Achilles. The vapor in the sky 
is, in a word, like the glass in the greenhouse ; it serves as “a trap to catch the 
sunbeam,” and to hold it. 

It is manifest that, under this condition, the polar basin receives in sum- 
mer a constant and rapid accretion of heat. The presence of ice in the midst 
of a highly vapor-charged atmosphere will not materially affect the thermometer. 
I have myself slept at night in January in the saloon of a crowded steamboat on 
the Ohio river, when the weather was so warm that the fires in the stoves were 
extinguished and the doors of the saloon thrown open. And yet that very night 
such huge masses of ice were choking the current of the river that the captain 
Cid not dare to navigate it, and, allowing his engine fires to go down, was quietly 
tied up to the shore. 

The other condition of things which operates to mitigate the cold of the pole 
is the long day of six months. During this period there is no opportunity of- 
fered for nocturnal radiation. No one who has spent a summer in Canada can 
fail to appreciate the immense relief of night when the thermometer has been all 
day at or above too deg. From the time of the vernal equinox to the autumnal 
equinox, the days being longer than the nights, and hence the absorption of heat 
by the earth during the day being in excess of its radiation during the night, the 
crust of the earth is becoming every day warmer and warmer. We might natu- 
rally suppose the hottest month would be June, because on the 22d of that month 
the sun is nearly vertical and shines most directly upon us. But such is not the 
case. Owing to the continued accumulation of heat during the summer from the 
proportional shortness of the nights—a circumstance of greater thermometric im- 
portance than the presence of a vertical sun—the maximum summer heat is usu- 
ally in August or September. Likewise, though we might expect the greatest 
cold of winter on the 22d of December, when the sun is furthest from us, the 
long nights and short days giving much time for the earth to radiate its heat, it 
is becoming colder and colder, and this increase of refrigeration goes on until 
February. 

During the polar day of six months the sun never ceases to shine ; and when 
the chronometer marks the midnight hour, it is only a little lower in the sky than 
at noon. Lord Dufferin gives an amusing illustration of this fact in his account 
of his voyage to Spitzbergen in the yacht Foam. “I had observed for some 
days past,” he says, “ that the cock we had on board, as we proceeded north and 
the nights became shorter, had become quite bewildered on the subject of that 
meteorological phenomenon, the dawn of day. In fact, I doubt whether he ever 
slept for more than five minutes at a stretch without waking up in a state of ner- 
vous agitation lest it should be cock-crow. At last when night ceased altogether 
his constitution could no longer stand the shock. He crowed once or twice 
sarcastically, then went melancholy mad ; finally, taking a calenture, he cackled 
lowly (probably of green fields), and, leaping overboard, drowned himself.” 
Lord Dufferin graphically describes the sublime spectacle presented by the mid- 
night sun. Not a sound of any kind fell upon the ear; all was stillness, dead- 
ness, and impassibility ; and the midnight sun, muffled in a transparent mist, 
shed an awful, mysterious lustre on glacier and mountain. Halos and hosts of 
meteors often illuminated the heavens. 
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What has now been advanced has been designed as a simple inquiry into the 
general physical phenomena with which the expedition of Captain Hall will 
have todo. Paradoxical as it may seem, it must be evident to the reader that he 
proposes to encounter unparalleled severities of the boreal climate on the one 
hand, and on the other that he is in danger in his summer movements of reach- 
ing open water or a sea filled with floating ice long before he can attain the 
pole, 

I believe it can be demonstrated beyond a doubt that he will, after reaching 
and passing the 83d parallel of latitude, find an open sea, unless the land known 
as Ellesmere Land, north of Jones Sound, is found to project to the pole; and 
there is no reason to conjecture that it does so project. The evidences for an 
open north polar sea have been repeatedly presented to the public since the 
memorable discovery of it by the lamented Dr. Kane. 

I shall not now detail the story of that discovery, made in 1854, near the 83d 
parallel of north latitude. It is enough to mention the well-known facts as given 
by Dr. Kane in his narrative of the second Grinnell expedition: how after mov- 
ing northward over the ice barrier in Smith’s Sound, amid intense cold, with the 
thermometer standing at 36 deg. below zero, his party, under Morton, reached 
an iceless sea having a temperature of 36 deg. above zero, and 4 deg. above 
the freezing point of fresh water ; how large waves dashed on the beach with the 
swell of ocean; how seals were sporting and water-fow! innumerable were feed- 
ing in its waters; and how it was marked by the phenomena of regular tides. 

It is true that the observations of Dr. Kane have been criticised by several 
authorities of some eminence in geographical science as proving only a /oca/, 
large, open inlet of water; but with the great majority of Arctic explorers and 
physicists generally they have been accepted as conclusive of an open sea 
around the pole. 

Whether we reject or receive the doctrine of an open polar sea on the testi- 
mony of Dr. Kane, we are not without materials for testing this question for our- 
selves on independent grounds. Twu years ago the now celebrated theory of 
“ thermometric gateways to the pole” was advanced with great modesty of as- 
sertion, but great wealth of facts and force of argument, before the St. Louis 
Historical Society, by Captain Silas Bent, the well-known flag officer of Com- 
modore Perry in the Japan expedition. 

As the pioneer (under Commodore Perry) of hydrographic explorations in the 
Pacific Ocean, and an accomplished seaman of thirty years’ experience and study, 
while detailed by the Government for scientific work, Captain Bent became con- 
vinced that the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic, and the similar Japan Stream of the 
Pacific, move into the polar basin, and convey thither the superheated waters 
of the equator, where they originate and whence they are fed. 

This conviction was forced upon the hydrographer’s mind by discovering the 
simple law of oceanic equilibrium. 

Led on step by step, by reflecting on the well-known volume and high tropi- 
cal temperature of the blue smoking waters of the Gulf Stream, and those of the 
Kuro Siwo or Black Stream of Japan, which Captain Bent was the first to sur- 
vey and chart, he reached the conclusion that these two mighty ocean currents, 
each more than a thousand times as large as the Amazon River, pouring into the 
Arctic Ocean, must open a navigable way to the pole. His conviction in 1855 
was personally communicated to Dr. Kane on his return from his last voyage, 
who expressed himself deeply impressed with its probability. 

At this time Alexander Keith Johnston in his famous “ Physical Atlas ” made 
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the broad announcement: “ The sole practical inlet to the Polar Sea is the wide 
channel between Spitzbergen or Iceland and the northwest coast of Europe. 
This is the broad highway for the northeast branch of the Gulf Stream.” 
(‘*Physical Atlas,” p. 48.) 

The view of Alexander Keith Johnston, based upon the researches of the 
most able and sagacious observers, and upon the almost unanimous opinion of 
Arctic explorers, that the Gulf Stream and the Japan Stream make their way 
into the polar basin, has been amply confirmed by the deep-sea investigations 
of these currents south of the Arctic Circle and where they are clearly defined. 
The climatic influence of the Gulf Stream has been traced to great distances 
from its cradle in the tropics. “This stream,” says Professor John Tyndall in 
his lecture before the Royal Society of London, “entirely abolishes the differ- 
ence of temperature due to the difference of latitude of North and South Britain ; 
so that if we walk from the Channel to the Shetland Isles in January, we en- 
counter everywhere the same temperature. The isothermal line runs north and 
south. The harbor of Hammerfest in Norway (73 deg. north latitude) derives 
great value from the fact that it is clear of ice all the year round. This is due to 
the Gulf Stream, which sweeps around the North Cape, and so modifies the cli- 
mate there that at some places by proceeding northward you enter a warmer 
region.” Alexander Buchan, the eminent Secretary of the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society, has shown from the Scottish meteorological reports that “ Shet- 
land is benefited 36 deg., and London 20 deg., from their proximity to the warm 
water of the Atlantic.” Like the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic, the hot Kuro Siwo 
of Japan moves in majestic volume through Behring Strait, to knock for admis- 
sion at the gates of the frozen ocean. Its pathway is strewed with the marks of 
its thermal and climatic power. If the Gulf Stream has clothed Ireland with a 
robe of verdure and made it the “ Emerald Isle,” the Kuro Siwo has done as 
much for the Aleutian Islands and Alaska. They are mantled with living green. 
If their soil is treeless, their Gulf Stream richly supplies them with timber for 
their canoes and camphor wood of China and Japan, which it drifts upon their 
shores. The hills of Alaska, like those of Norway, bristle with pines and firs 
down to the very seashore. No iceberg from the Arctic Ocean has ever been 
known to stem this current in Behring Strait, and to drift southward into the 
Pacific. Indeed, Kotzebue, as long ago as 1815, particularly commented upon 
“the riches of the Arctic flora amidst manifold variety of soil on the rocky coast 
of St. Lawrence Bay,” lying a few miles south of Behring Strait. 

We shall not, however, attempt to present the physical argument for the 
“thermometric gateway” theory of Captain Bent. That has been previously 
and repeatedly done. I propose, however, as within the scope of my present 
design, to review the historical facts which bear directly upon the theory, and 
hence more or less directly upon the final success of Captain Hall’s expedition. 

I cannot conduct this review with greater fairness and interest,than by an 
examination of the last annual address of the President of the American Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society (Hon. Charles P. Daly), who devoted an elab- 
orate paper to a discussion of Captain Bent’s theory, as well as to a criticism 
of my own published view of that theory. The address of Judge Daly, bearing 
the imprimatur of this Society, will of course carry weight with those who cannot 
investigate for themselves, and authority among minds not industrious in the 
search of truth. 

The entire argument for the “thermometric gateway” theory, as originally 
presented by Captain Bent in a letter to Judge Daly, rests upon the thermomet- 
rical nature of the two great oceanic currents of the Pacific and Atlantic. 
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In the outset of his review the President of the Geographical Society con- 
fesses that he knows nothing of these two currents, and notifies his hearer (we 
quote his very words), “ I do not propose to examine the deductions which Cap- 
tain Bent has drawn from what is known respecting the laws of ocean currents ;” 
and for this he assigns two reasons, One of these is, “ Because our knowledge 
of these laws is as yet imperfect ;” and the second reason is, “ Because the de- 
ductions drawn by Captain Bent are in their nature speculative.” 

But leaving the true issue behind him, Judge Daly inquires how it has 
happened that these gateways to the pole have not already been discov- 
ered. He fancies he finds in this circumstance, and in the movements 
of certain Arctic voyagers, testimony which altogether puts to shame the 
whole hypothesis. Let us briefly turn to the instances cited. Viewed in the 
light of our present knowledge, it is scarcely possible to conceive of a more ab- 
surd project than that of finding a practicable route to India and China by sailing 
around the northern shores of Europe and passing to the northeast of North Cape. 
Yet this scheme at an early day commended itself to the great geographer 
Sebastian Cabot ; and the merchants of London determined in 1553, during the 
reign of Edward VI., on a bold attempt to open a northeast passage to the 
fabled realms of Cathay. 

England was almost forced into some such enterprise, because the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks, and the passage of the Cape of Good Hope by 
Vasco de Gama, had broken up the old channels of Oriental commerce and 
driven the carrying trade between the East and West into the hands of De 
Gama’s Portuguese countrymen, with whom on the seas the English at that time 
could not cope. The barriers to finding a northeast passage to India were en- 
tirely unknown, for as yet no geographer had discovered the northern extension 
of Asia and revealed the existence of the great ice accumulations on the polar 
shores of the great continent, which lay right athwart the track of the proposed 
exploration. " 

Three vessels, however, were fitted out for the project, and so confident of 
success were the promoters of the expedition, that the ships were sheathed with 
lead to defend them from the worms in the tropical waters which wash the Indies. 
Sir Hugh Willoughby commanded this squadron. His ships were victualled 
for fifteen months, and accompanied by many smaller craft ; but more than half 
of the adventurers were cut off by a grave disaster close to the western side of 
the entrance to the White Sea. They left Deptford on the 11th of May; by the 
end of July they passed and gave name to the North Cape, and soon after the 
vessels were separated by a storm. The separation took place early in August. 
One of the three vessels, the Edward Bonaventura, entered the White Sea in 
safety ; but the other two, the Bona Esperanza and Bona Confidentia, were never 
heard from, except from a journal, purporting to be Sir Hugh Willoughby’s, found 
on the ill-fated Esperanza, 

This tragic story is the first upon which Judge Daly rests his argument. 
“Ts it to be supposed,” he asks, “that the many able and experienced seamen 
who have been baffled in this very region (between Nova Zembla and Spitz- 
bergen) would have been insensible of the value and importance of a current run- 
ning steadily to the north or northeast, if such an one was to be seen, or fail to 
notice the surface indications of it or its influence upon the calculations of their 
reckoning? The German expedition of 1869 found piles of drift-wood twenty 
feet high upon the southeast shore of Spitzbergen. Captain Torrell, in 1861, 
picked up a well-known bean at Shoal Point that had found its way from the 
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Gulf of Mexico ; and the Swedish explorers of 1868 say, ‘ During our cruisings 
amid the ice we collected a number of pieces of drift-wood, and glass balls of 
the kind used as floats in the Loffoden fisheries ;’ showing that these Arctic seas 
are not without those surface indications which serve as a guide to the mariner 
of the course of currents.* It was in this very region, between Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, that Sir Hugh Willoughby attempted to reach India in this direc- 
tion, sailing from North Cape two hundred miles northeast and by north, when, 
discovering no symptoms of land, he took a direction southeast, and again turned 
to the north, and continued shifting and turning in doubt and uncertainty, until 
he saw what is supposed to have been the part of Nova Zembla known as Goose 
Cape.” 

How far Sir Hugh Willoughby’s movements can be a test of the truth of the 
thermometric theory—how far they can affect the question of a current through 
the sea between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla—it is hard to see. If Sir Hugh 
was in such “doubt and uncertainty, and continued shifting and turning,” as 
Judge Daly says was the case, certainly his experience is decisive of nothing. 
It was unfortunate that Judge Daly should have alluded to the case of Wil- 
loughby at all. 

Nova Zembla is not in the path assigned by Captain Bent for the Gulf 
Stream. The axis of the Gulf Stream was found by the United States Coast 
Survey to be eighty miles from Charleston, fifty miles from Cape Hatteras, and 
210 miles from Sandy Hook. If we draw a great circle through these points 
and allow for the deflection of the Gulf Stream, we shall see it would move a 
little nearer to Spitzbergen than to Nova Zembla ; and so it is projected on the 
great chart of Berghaus, who makes it wash western Spitzbergen. But in its 
way drift matter would be sloughed off on either side, as it appears, Judge Daly 
admits, was the fact observed by the German expedition. 

The second case alleged of failure to reach the pole by Captain Bent’s route 
was that of William Barentz, the Dutch discoverer of Spitzbergen, in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. 

“In his second voyage, 1595,” Judge Daly says, “he sailed north until he 
reached 80 deg. north latitude, discovering Spitzbergen ; but, finding his further 
progress in this direction impeded by ice, he retraced his route, and endeavored 
to find his way along the eastern coast of Spitzbergen, and then struck out to 
the eastward until he reached Nova Zembla, when he turned again northwardly, 
but had to put back before large masses of drifting ice, which carried him around 
the northern extremity of Nova Zembla, until he was finally encompassed and 
frozen in for the winter in a bay at the northeast of this desolate land, where his 
crew endured an amourt of human suffering almost without parallel, even in the 
history of Arctic discovery. 

“If the warm current of the Gulf Stream were running to the northeast, as 
Captain Bent and Mr. Maury suppose, Barentz must have crossed it and failed 

* As Judge Daly does not give the full text of Professor Nordenskidéld’s account, I produce it from the 
journal of the Royal Geographical Society before me, p. 139, London, 1869: “ It is, moreover, deserving of 
remark, that during our cruising amidst the ice we met with and collected not only a number of pieces of 
drifting wood but also (as for example, at 80 deg. 40 min. north) glass balls of the kind used by Norsemen at 
their Loffoden fisheries for floats ; an additional proof of the already well established fact that the Gulf 
Stream reaches, though in a grectly weakened state, even shese tracts.” [Italics ours.] “ Among the al- 
ready given proofs of this may be mentioned,”’ adds Nordenskidld in a note, ‘‘ that Torrell, in 1861, at Shoal 
Point, met with a bean that had come from the Gulf of Mexico, the eusada gigantilobium.”’ Shoal Point is 
in north latitude 80 deg. 12 min. Unfortunately however for these Swedish explorers, as we shall presently 


see, Judge Daly’s authority, Mr. G. W. Blunt, has discovered that “the Gulf Stream has no existence be- 
yond the Western Islands,’”’ and never reaches even the latitudes of Newfoundland and Ireland. 
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to notice it, anxious as he was to get to the north, or, in other words, to go 
northeast in the very direction where the Gulf Stream is supposed by Captain 
Bent to run.” 

Here again the theory is misrepresented. The course of Barentz was at an 
angle of 20 deg. to the track of the Gulf Stream. 

To begin, Barentz had left the track now suggested. In his admirable ré- 
sumé of Arctic voyages, Captain Beechy of the Royal Navy says: ‘‘ Amidst 
all difficulties, Barentz worked his way along the west side of Nova Zembla, and 
reached the northeast of the island on the 16th of August. Here some of the 
crew went on shore, and, ascending a hill, they perceived the land trend away to 
the southeast, and to their great satisfaction observed a clear sea in the east. 
Barentz sailed into it. It, however, proved to be of very limited extent, and, 
finding it impossible to proceed, Barentz was glad to get back to land. He was 
now to the eastward of Nova Zembla. It was almost hopeless to think of re- 
turning home by the north, and he had as little to-expect of the Straits of Wai- 
gatz on the south. In trying to escape by the north, he nearly lost his ves- 
sel by the enormous pressure of the ice. The winter had now set in, and there 
seemed no alternative but to make preparation for it. On the 11th of September 
he built a house, and remained there till the following June, when he put to sea, 
and in an attempt to round the northeast of Nova Zembla his boats were beset 
by ice ; the men had to draw them up to the top of the floes. And here poor 
Barentz, who had been an invalid, grew worse and died.” 

Now Judge Daly has entirely overlooked the fact that Barentz hugged the 
Nova Zembla coast, which, under the most propitious circumstances, would be 
clogged with ice. And yet, despite his failure to get to the northeast, Barentz con- 
strued his failure in a very different way from that in which Judge Daly construes 
it. “To the day of his death ”—we use Judge Daly’s own words—“ to the day of 
his death he believed that the way to the pole was by the very route which Captain 
Bent thinks is that of the Gulf Stream.” Could the critic have more plainly 
contradicted himself? 

Another voyage cited by Judge Daly to disprove Captain Bent’s theory is 
that of Captain Wood, in 1776. 

“ Following the route recommended by Barentz,” continues Judge Daly, “and 
in which Barentz believed to the day of his death, Wood, when he reached the 
North Cape, steered northeast, determined to reach the pole by the very route 
which Captain Bent thinks is that of the Gulf Stream. He was unable, how- 
ever, to get further than 76 deg. north latitude. He was constantly running in 
openings in the ice, and as constantly compelled to put back, until at last, after 
vainly attempting to get to the northward and eastward of Nova Zembla, he was 
shipwrecked upon that inhospitable land, and returned cured of all belief in a 
northeast passage, or of a passage to the pole. In his public statements he in- 
veighed against those who, upon aileged information, lead unfortunate mariners 
to peril their lives in such hopeless attempts ; and he makes an observation, to 
which the attention of Captain Bent might well be called, that ‘if there were a 
passage, there would be some current, which,’ he says, ‘I could never or very 
hardly find ; and the little that there was ran east-southeast.’ ” 

We can hardly conceive a more feeble challenge than this. The his- 
torian of Captain Wood’s voyage says: ‘“ Wood’s two vessels left England 
in May, 1776, and appear to have held a course between Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, but on what meridian it would be impossible to determine, as 
the journal of Captain Wood,” observes the author of the “Chronological His- 
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tory of Voyages to the Arctic Regions,” “is so meagre, that were it not for the 
supposed latitudes and his situations, ‘according to judgment,’ it is not easy to 
follow his track on any particular day. He appears, however, to have kept along 
the ice toward Nova Zembla, which he saw on the 26th of June ; and before he 
had time to make any discovery, or even advance along that coast, he had the 
misfortune to lose his vessel. His consort was prevented from rendering any 
assistance at the time, and, a fog coming on, he lost sight of her for several days. 
At length, on the 8th of July, she made her appearance, and, to the great joy of 
Captain Wood and all his crew, she took them on board and conveyed them 
safely to England.” 

Beechy adds that “ Wood seems to have been at a loss for an excuse for his 
two failures, as we find him accusing all the statements of both the Dutch and 
English as false, and asserting in the most unaccountable manner that Nova 
Zembla was connected with Spitzbergen on the north, and with the coast of Tar- 
tary on the south.” And yet Judge Daly chooses Captain Wood's testimony as 
authoritative. He makes this famously false and chimerical explorer—this geo- 
graphical Munchausen—a poor and injured man, justly inveighing against those 
who, “upon alleged information, lead unfortunate mariners to peril their lives in 
such hopeless attempts.” But the fourth and only remaining witness Judge Daly 
brings against Captain Bent’s theory is our own celebrated Hendrick Hudson. 
He cites his case as a failure of the thermometric theory. 

He says: “In 1607 Hendrick Hudson attempted in this sea to pat to the 
north and east, until he was entangled in ice and compelled to put back to Nova 
Zembla, where, even though it was the month of June, this most daring of navi- 
gators abandoned as fruitless any further attempt to get to the north or north- — 
east in this direction.” 

Among the Hakluyt publications of voyages, etc., a whole volume is given to 
Hudson. “On the 3d of June,” runs the journal of this dauntless navigator, 
“we passed North Cape.” 

“The 4th was warm and clear sunshine, and we stood away northeast by 
east.” 

“The sth in the morning was calme weather; we ‘sounded and had 140 fath- 
oms ; here we saw a swelling se2, setting northeast by east and southwest by 
west, with streame leaches, and wet saw drift-wood. After we had wind, and 
made our way north-northeast.” 

“On the 8th, wind southeast and southeast by east. We were here come 
into a blacke blue sea” (by which the editor says he meant “a dark blue sea’”’). 

“On the 12th, in the morning, fog. Here we saw divers pieces of drift-wood 
by us driving” (which the editor says was the Gulf Stream). 

“On the 28th, calme weather, and in this calme we were drawn back to the 
northward as far as we were the last evening at four o’clock, by a stream or 
tide.” (Editor, “Gulf Stream.”) 

He was now not far from Nova Zembla, and, steering as Barentz had done to 
the east and north, he reached Nova Zembla in a few days. 

Clinging to the cold and icy shores of Nova Zembla, the gallant Hudson frit- 
tered away his strength, and resources, and time. Finding ice here, he con- 
ceived the idea of passing through Waigatz Strait on the south and moving to. 
the east of Nova Zembla, and thus making his way to India. His mind seemed 
divided and irresolute, until finally, after various movements, he gave up his pur- 
pose and returned home. 

In the more than forty entries of his journa! he never once gives his longi- 
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tude. It is therefore impossible to say on what meridian he sailed. Certainly 
his experiment was no test of Captain Bent’s proposed track. Everywhere he 
speaks of going east or northeast more and more until he touches at the south- 
ern coast of Nova Zembla. He only reached the 73d degree, and if Judge Daly 
proves anything by Hudson’s voyage, he proves too much and contradicts him- 
self, for he says that numbers of sailors have gone as far as the 80th and 81st de- 
grees. Could anything be more unfortunate for an objection than Hudson’s ex- 
perience? It is quoted still by the best authorities to show that the current of 
the Atlantic passes between Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen. 

The Hakluyt Society of England a few years ago published the report of 
Professor von Baer, who made a special scientific visit to Nova Zembla, with a 
map by Zivolka, a Russian pilot, a copy of which appears in Berghaus’s “ An- 
nalen der Erd-, Volker- und Staatenkunde.” 

The editor says the authority confirms the observations of Admiral Lutke, 
that a very powerful current from south to north sets along the western coast of 
Nova Zembla as far as Cape Nassau. 

Certainly, after what has heen said, it cannot seem strange that these 
voyagers failed to follow up the Gulf Stream. 

First. They knew nothing of the Gulf Stream, and were not reasoning upon 
its course. 

Secohd. They were mostly looking for a northwest passage, and were scarce- 
ly concerned to find the pole. Barentz’s idea of taking the northeast route was, 
as he and his historians say, simply the better to get to India. 

Third. The proximity of a current of the ocean is often disguised by having 
its surface swept by transverse and fickle winds, which might and certainly would 
affect the upmost layers of water, but not the main volume below its surface. 
The presence of the warm current can only be determined by the water ther- 
mometer and such like deep-sea instruments. 

Fourth. Not a single expedition has ever yet made a purposed trial by ther- 
mometric navigation of the Gulf Stream or the Kuro Siwo, as a gateway to the 
pole. - 

Strange, however, as Judge Daly’s reasoning has been thus far, it is passing 
‘strange that he should close an argument founded on partial testimony with the 
following statement, so damaging to his own position : 

“In 1773 an investigation was founded by Professor A!lman of Leyden, to 
ascertain how near to the pole the Dutch whalers had reached. Inquiries were 
‘instituted at the Helder, where the greatest number of them lived, and where 
their expeditions were fitted out. It was conducted by Captain May, an officer 
in the Dutch service, assisted by the eminent Dutch cartographer Van Keulen. 
‘Captain May especially applied to those commanders who had made the greatest 
number of voyages, and ‘found them,’ as he says, ‘men of candor and penetra- 
tion.’ Journals were inspected, old maps and charts examined, and everything 
-sought for in the way of information. The resuit was, that scarcely a year had . 
passed without some of them getting as far as 81 deg. north latitude; but they 
rarely found the sea free from ice. That two English ships sailed to the north 
and returned in ten days, and claimed to have gone as far as 83 deg. north lati- 
tude without any obstruction from ice, and could have gone further, but finding 
no whales had returned. That the most northern voyage ever heard of at the 
Helder, and one upon which they could with certainty depend, had been made by 
one John Schol in 1700, who, according to his reckoning, had reached as far as 
84 deg. north latitude. To which may be added, in conclusion, that they were all 
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asked what course they would take to reach high northern latitudes ; the answer 
was that they would never seek it to the west of Spitzbergen, but run out to the 
north from the westward of Nova Zembla; this information so far favoring the 
route advocated by Captain Bent.” Itis an astonishing fact in the argument 
of Judge Daly that, in the latter part of his address, where he recounts the 
various attempts that have been made to penetrate the ice-belt, of all ships that 
have ever attained a very high latitude in the North Atlantic or through Davis 
Strait, those which reached the highest point were those nearest the path of the 
Gulf Stream, thus overturning all his own labored arguments to prove that this 
is not the most promising way for a vessel to reach the pole. 

Judge Daly, it should be added, argues that the Gulf Stream moves too slowly 
to reach the polar basin with any effect upon its ice ; indeed, he represents this 
great “sea in motion” (as it has been called by Major Rennel) as stopping in 
mid ocean at the 4oth parallel of north latitude. To sustain this remarkable as- 
sertion, he quotes as his eminent authority the testimony of Mr. G. W. Blunt, 
who dogmatically informs us that “beyond the Western Islands the Gulf 
Stream has no existence ;” that “the alleged effects of it on the climate of the 
British Islands are due to inventions, stupidities, and assumptions ;” that “ the 
Sargasso Sea” (seen by Columbus and every other navigator frequenting the 
track of his ships) “does not exist, and is another of these inventions,” etc. It 
is a little singular that Mr. Blunt should be cited to prove what is a well-known 
contradiction to all that has been advanced by such English and American hy- 
drographers as Herschel, Tyndall, Buchan, Ansted, Rennel, Maury, Bache, 
Henry, ana many otners equally acute and eminent, and equally contradicts Judge 
Daly’s own witnesses. And yet, notwithstanding Judge Daly publishes this let- 
ter, he contradicts himself and his friend Mr. Blunt when he says: “The fact 
that drift-wood was found together with vegetable productions of the West In- 
dies upon the northwest shore of Spitzbergen, as high as 80 deg. north latitude, 
by the Swedish expeditions of 1861 and 1863, indicates that the Gulf Stream 
reaches that far, but, as the officers of the last expedition in their report say, ‘in 
a greatiy weakenea state,’ and the circumstance that bottles thrown overboard 
in the West Indies have been found upon the coast of Norway, together with the 
fact that there is a slow current along that coast as far as the Bay of Varanger.” 

“This Swedish expedition of Professor Nordenskiéld,” as Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison stated to the Royal Geographical Society, “was chiefly engaged in 
natural history researches and geographical explorations.” It is, however, an 
astonishing corroboration of Captain Bent’s reasoning that Nordenskidld by (un- 
designedly) following the little skirt of the Gulf Stream which courses arouna 
the west of Spitebergen and thence northwardly, sailed to a higher latitude than 
any other explorer ever attained! “ After reaching the latitude of 81 deg. 42 
min., the highest ever yet authentically recorded as attained by any ship,” says 
Sir Roderick (the president of the Royal Geographical Society), “the Swedish 
screw steamer sprung a leak, in consequence of a shock against a huge mass of 
ice, and was with great difficulty saved; and, after refitting in an icy fiord, was 
‘ust enabled to reach home.”* Had the ship’s course been directed between 
Nova Zembla and Gillis Land, i the main track of the Gulf Stream, instead of 
on the west of Spitzbergen in one of its weak offshoots, the ice-belt might have 
been pierced and the “thermometric” theory of Captain Bent have thus been un- 
wittingly demonstrated. 


© Journal Royal Geographical Society, 1869, p. 168 
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Before this remarkable address closes, its author adverts to the character of 
the Gulf Stream, and adds a note from Professor Peirce, Superintendent of the 
U. S. Coast Survey, stating that the velocity of the stream in Florida Strait 
was observed by a vessel anchored in the current at three different stations 
to be— 

Station No. 1, latitude 24 deg. 16 min.—current 2.3 miles per hour. 

Station No. 2, latitude 24 deg. 37 min.—current 2.0 miles per hour. 

Station No. 3, latitude 25 deg. o5 min.—current 1.7 miles per hour. 

The inference sought for in these figures is that the stream loses velocity so 
rapidly after emerging from the Gulf, that it soon ceases to move. But this 
proves too much. For, should the flow of water be so much slackened and its 
speed be so diminished, at this rate it would become wholly imperceptible on 
reaching the latitude of Charleston, Professor Peirce does not tell Judge Daly at 
what season or under what circumstances these velocities were noticed. But he 
might have informed him of a fact familiar to geographers, that, to borrow 
the words of the U. S. Ceast Survey Report for 1858 (p. 220), “ the easterly set 
of the Gulf Stream through the keys of Florida disappears during the summer 
trade-winds.” The trade-winds blow back the surface water in the Strait of 
Florida more or less in the early autumn. But, nevertheless, north of Florida 
the Gulf Stream, even during the height of the summer trades, rolls on unimpeded. 
At the very time when, according to the testimony of the most skilful pilots and 
seamen of the Gulf, they can detect xo Gulf Stream at alloff Cape Florida, it can 
be traced so clearly off Cape Race that often “ when a ship enters the stream in 
smooth water, one may see the bows dashing the spray from the warm and dark- 
blue waters she is entering, while the stern is still within the pale-green and cold 
waters of the banks of Newfoundland.” (Ansted.) The explanation of this hydro- 
graphic paradox is found in the fact that the larger mass of water in the so- 
called Gulf Stream does not come from the Gulf of Mexico at all; but it comes 
from a prolongation of the northern part of the great equatorial current, which, 
passing to the north of San Domingo and east end of Cuba, meets the outflow (to 
the eastward) from the Gulf, and acts as a wall or fender to turn the Gulf Stream 
proper short to the northward along the east coast of Florida, The reciprocal 
action against itself carries the water of this northern part of the equatorial cur- 
rent also to the northward, to give additional volume to the Gulf Stream ; and 
these two masses of water, being of nearly the same temperature (that from the 
Gulf being probably the hottest from having been longest under the sun), mingle 
more or less freely, and mingling form the celebrated Gulf Stream of the North 
Atlantic. 

The view here expressed was previously and originally demonstrated 
more than a year ago by myself; and I am glad to find the facts stated by Pro- 
fessor Peirce so strikingly sustain my reasoning. The conclusion to which it 
led, and which it announced, I have since been gratified to see aiso confirmed 
by the accompanying map, an exact copy of one published in the “ Mittheilun- 
gen,” probably the most valuable and ably conducted geographical journal in 
the world, by Dr. Augustus Petermann of Gotha. Dr. Petermann’s geographi- 
cal studies have been of late particularly concentrated on this point, from its 
bearing on the subject of Arctic exploration, 

Captain Bent’s theory has clearly suffered in no degree from the criticism of 
the President of the Geographical Society, happily intersprinkled with state- 
ments of facts, the parade of which might serve to feed the vanity of the critic, 
but which completely demolish his own criticism. 
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Fortunately for the cause of polar science, I am enabled to present an ex- 
tract of a certified translation of a recent circular letter of Dr. Augustus Peter- 
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DR. PETERMANN’S MAP OF THE GULF STREAM. 


mann, giving the most detailed account yet published of the voyages of his 
vessel, the Germania, which brings the latest tidings from the Polar Sea. 


The Russian expedition under Prince Alexis Alexandrowitsch, made in the corvette Warjag (a vessel of 
the Russian navy), and among others accompanied by the celebrated academist von Middendorff, conducted 
last summer interesting scientific explorations in the wide Polar Sea between Nova Zembla and Iceland, and 
found that tit Gu_F Stream HAS UP TO NOVA Z@MBLA THE VERY HIGH TEMPERATURE OF 10 DEG, Reau- 
mor (or 54.50 DEG. Fan). Herr von Middendorff, the author of the most extensive works on the polar 
regions which have been published, writes me especially about this expedition, and referring to the monog- 
raphy published by me in June as regards the Gulf Stream and my standpoint of thermometrical knowledge 
of the polar regions, says: ‘‘ I am exceedingly glad that not only your suppositions as regards the extension 
of the Gulf Stream have been proven, but that they have been to a considerable extent exceeded. You were 
fast, but mother Nature was still faster.” 


The Germania and her companion the Hansa (which was lost) were not sent 
out to test the “thermometric gateway” theory. They went upon the distinct 
mission of testing Dr. Petermann’s theory of a navigable route round the north 
end of Greenland to Behring Strait. It is very remarkable, however, that all 
the facts furnished by the various explorers of whom he speaks in the letter go 
to show that the sea between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, which has hitherto 
been regarded as inaccessible, is in reality comparatively free from ice. The 
capitals in the extract are Dr. Petermann’s, and those relating to the Gulf Stream 
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strikingly and forcibly confirm the theory of Captain Bent. This is strong tes- 
timony to come from Dr. Petermann, who for three years endeavored to force 
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DR. PETERMANN’S MAP OF THE PROLONGATION OF THE GULF STREAM. 
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his expeditions around the north end of Greenland by hugging the east coast of 


that island, but now accepts Captain Bent’s theory as first announced in 1856! 

It must be now evident to the most cursory reader, that if the facts which 
have been presented in support of the “thermometric gateway” theory of a 
way to the pole be credible, there can be but one possible hope of Captain Hall’s 
reaching the goal of his ambition at the most northerly extremity of the globe 
That sole hope lies in the possibility of finding Ellesmere Land to be projected 
geographically all the way to the pole. If this should prove to be the case, it 
may yet be that Captain Hall will set foot upon the pole itself and fulfil all the 
expectations of science and cosmographical ambition. 

It is due to Captain Hall to state that some geographers have expressed an 
Opinion that Greenland projects on the north quite to the pole. There is, how- 
ever, absolutely no assignable reason for the supposition, no explorer having 
passed beyond the 83d parallel. 

Still, Captain Hall’s expedition will not be without great opportunities for in- 
valuable discoveries. He will no doubt have it in his power to settle definitely 
and forever the long agitated question of an open polar sea. The settlement 
of the question of an open polar sea will determine that of the “thermometric 
gateways ” created by the Gulf Streain and the Kuro Siwo. And, if the latter 
theory is confirmed, an expedition can be sent to test it by the use of the water- 
thermometer in the deep sea between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, or by way 
of Behring Strait, which may be the better of the two routes. The latter is the 
avenue through which M. Gustave Lambert was preparing to move upon the pole, 
when the war in Europe defeated his cherished scheme and disappointed the 
earnest longings of geographers everywhere. For ourselves, we could wish that 
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Captain Hall was prepared to make an immediate and direct experiment to test 
the “thermometric” theory, and thus to profit by the experience of so many 
hundreds of explorers who have been baffled in every attempt to accomplish 
the long and vainly attempted northwest passage. 

But we should not be disposed to carp at or make light of the plan of 
such a commander as leads the new expedition. There can be no computation 
of the value of the results that may follow from such an enterprise as he con- 
ducts. “Every great and original action,” says an eminent writer, “has a pro- 
spective greatness—not alone from the thought of the man who achieves it, but 
from the various aspects and high thoughts which the same action will continue 
to present and call up in the minds of others to the end, it may be, of all time.” 

Let the American public come forward to cheer the new explorers in their 
perilous and fearful undertaking, and see that they leave their native shores fully 
furnished and equipped with all that civilization, science, wealth, and above all 
hearty sympathy, can lavish upon them. 

In their hazardous undertaking it is to be hoped they may be endued with 
the spirit of that dauntless old explorer, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, whose voice 
was heard for the last time crying to his men from the deck of his ill-fated 


vessel, “ Courage, my lads! we are as near heaven by sea as by land.” 
T. B. Maury. 








THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 


HE boom of the cannon is over 
Which deafened us with its roar; 

The trailing crimson of carnage 

That the demon of conflict wore, 
Unlike the robe‘of the Master, 

Which, touched, bade sin surcease, 
Is lifting its red folds slowly 

From the steps of the goddess Peace— 


Slowly and wearily lifting 
Its fringes and tarnished gold, 
Humid with life-ebbing currents, 
And burdened with anguish untold. 
Yet Peace with her trooping children, 
Fleecily draped in white, 
Shall over the stained fields gather 
And cover their deadly blight. 


Bathed in the light of her presence, 
France will be joyous anew, 

Gayly forgetting in sunshine 
The shade which the cypress threw, 
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Then shall the voice of the miners 
Deep in the Alpine chain, 

Lost amid clangor of battle, 
Echo in resonant strain— 


Echo the Christmas greeting 
That rung through each rock-ribbed hall, 
As they forced the lock of the mountain 
And shattered its hindering wall. 
War and its train of evils 
In the past shall forgotten be, 
While dawneth a radiant morrow 
Through the tunnel of Mont Cenis !— 


A dawn where fair Truth is standing, 
With her veil unloosed for aye, 

As she looks down the open pathway 
So trammelled but yesterday. 

Fitting she deems Christ’s birthday 
For this birth of a fuller time, 

A larger civilization, 
A clasping of hands sublime! 


But the meeting of Gaul and Roman 
Is little, to eyes which see 
That a babe, yet a future giant, 
Is delivered of Mont Cenis. 
Yes, she is a Titan mother, 
And her stony heart has thrilled 
To the voice of the Cyclop Science, 
Who hath ruled her as he willed. 


Willing and winning her fealty, 
See, they are one in soul ! 

Day after day have been trending 
Earnestly unto the goal ; 

Till now, in jubilant measure, 
Over the unsealed stone, 

The miners cheer to the triumphs 
Which for toilsome years atone. 


Thirteen years of waiting 
For the fruit of hidden toil ! 
From the granite of faith and labor, 
Felt Science no recoil ? 
No; though grave heads were doubting, 
That failed the end to see, 
Patient he stood and faithful 
To Truth and Mont Cenis. 
Mary B. Dopce. 





OVERLAND. 


By J. W. De Forxst, Author of “ Miss Ravenel’s Conversion,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


EAVING Thurstane in the desert, we return to Clara in the desert. It 
will be remembered that she stood on the roof of the Casa Grande when 
her lover was swept oarless down the San Juan. 

She was watching him; of course she was watching him; at the moment of 
the catastrophe she saw him; she felt sure also that he was looking at her. 
The boat began to fly down the current; then the two oarsmen fell to paddling 
violently ; what did it mean? Far from guessing that the towline had snapped, 
she was not aware that there was one. 

On went the boat; presently it whirled around helplessly ; it was nearing the 
rocks of the rapid; there was evidently danger. Running to the edge of the 
roof, Clara saw a Mexican cattle-driver standing on the wall of the enclosure, 
and called to him, “ What is the matter?” 

“ The lariats have broken,” he replied. “ They are drifting.” 

Clara uttered a little gasp of a shriek, and then did not seem to breathe again 
for a minute. She saw Thurstane led away in captivity by the savage torrent ; 
she saw him rise up in the boat and wave her a farewell; she could not lift her 
hand to respond ; she could only stand and stare. She had a look, and there 
was within her a sensation, as if her soul were starting out of her eyes. The 
whole calamity revealed itself to her at once and without mercy. There was no 
saving him and no going after him; he was being taken out of her sight; he was 
disappearing ; he was gone. She leaned forward, trying to look around the bend 
of the river, and was balked by a monstrous, cruel advance of precipices. Then, 
when she realized that he had vanished, there was a long scream ending in un- 
consciousness. 

When she came to herself everybody was talking of the calamity. Coronado, 
Aunt Mafia, and others overflowed with babblings of regret, astonishment, ex- 
planations, and consolation. The lariats had broken. How could it have hap- 
pened! How dreadful! etc. 

“ But he will land,” cried Clara, looking eagerly from face to face. 

“ Oh, certainly,” said Coronado, “Landings can be made. There are none 
visible, but doubtless they exist.” 

“ And then he will march back here?” she demanded. 

“ Not easily. 1 am afraid, my dear cousin, not very easily. There would be 
cafions to turn, and long ones. Probably he would strike for the Moqui coun- 
” 

“ Across the desert? No water!” 

Coronado shrugged his shoulders as if to say that he could not help it. 

“If we go back to-morrow,” she began again, “do you think we shall over- 
take them?” 

“] think it very probable,” lied Coronado. » 

“ And if we don’t overtake them, will they join us at the Moqui pueblos?” 

“Yes, yes. I have little doubt of it.” 

“When do you think we ought to start?” 

“To-morrow morning.” 

“Won't that be too early?” 


try 
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“ Day after to-morrow then.” 

“Won't that be too late?” 

Coronado nearly boiled over with rage. This girl was going to demand im- 
possibilities of him, and impossibilities that he would not perform if he could. 
He must be here and he must be there; he must be quick enough and nota 
minute too quick ; and all to save his rival from the pit which he had just dug 
for him. Turning his back on Clara, he paced the roof of the Casa in an excite- 
ment which he could not conceal, muttering, “I will do the best I can—the best 
I can.” 

Presently ‘the remembrance that he had at least gained one great triumph 
enabled him to recover his self-possession and his foxy cunning. 

‘My dear cousin,” he said gently, “ you must not suppose that I am not 
greatly afflicted by this accident. I appreciate the high merit of Lieutenant 
Thurstane, and I grieve sincerely at his misfortune. What can I do? I will 
do the best I can for all. Trusting to your good sense, | will do whatever you 
say. But if you want my advice, here it is. We ought for our own sakes to 
leave here to-morrow; but for his sake we will wait a day. In that time he 
may rejoin us, or he may regain the Moqui trail. So we will set out, if you have 
no objection, on the morning of day after to-morrow, and push for the pueblos. 
When we do start, we must march, as you know, at our best speed.” 

“Thank you, Coronado,” said Clara. “It is the best you can do,” 

There were not five minutes during that day and the next that the girl did 
not look across the plain to the gorge of the dry cafion, in the hope that she 
might see Thurstane approaching. At other times she gazed eagerly down the 
San Juan, although she knew that he could not stem the current. Her love and 
her sorrow were ready to believe in miracles. How is it possible, she often 
thought, that such a brief sweep of water should carry him so utterly away? In 
spite of her fear of vexing Coronado, she questioned him over and over as to the 
course of the stream and the nature of its banks, only to find that he knew next 
to nothing. 

“It will be hard for him to return to us,” the man finally suggested, with an 
air of being driven unwillingly to admit it. ‘He may have to go on a long way 
down the river.” 

The truth is that, not knowing whether the lost men could return easily or 
not, he was anxious to get away from their neighborhood. 

Before the second day of this suspense was over, Aunt Maria had begun to 
make herself obnoxious. She hinted that Thurstane knew what he was about; 
that the river was his easiest road to his station; that, in short, he had deserted. 
Clara flamed up indignantly and replied, “I know him better.” 

“Why, what has he got to do with us?” reasoned Aunt Maria. “He 
doesn’t belong to our party.” 

“He has his men here. He wouldn’t leave his soldiers.” 

“His men! They can take care of themselves. If they can’t, I should like 
to know what they are good for. I think it highly probable he went off of his 
own choice.” 

“I think it highly probable you know nothing about it,” snapped Clara. 
“You are incagable of judging him.” 

The girl was not just now herself. Her whole soul was concentrated in jus- 
tifying, loving, and saving Thurstane; and her manner, instead of being serene- 
ly and almost lazily gentle, was unpleasantly excited. It was as if some charm- 
ing alluvial valley should suddenly give forth the steam and lava of a volcano. 
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Finding no sympathy in Aunt Maria, and having little confidence in the 
good-will of Coronado, she looked about her for help. There was Sergeant 
Meyer; he had been Thurstane’s right-hand man; moreover, he looked trust- 
worthy. She seized the first opportunity to beckon him up to her eerie on the 
roof of the Casa. 

“Sergeant, I must speak with you privately,” she said at once, with the 
frankness of necessity. 

The sergeant, a well-bred soldier, respectful to ladies, and especially to la- 
dies who were the friends of officers, raised his forefinger to his cap and stood at 
attention. 

“ How came Lieutenant Thurstane to go down the river?” she asked. 

“It was the lariat proke,” replied Meyer, in a whispering, flute-like voice 
which he had when addressing his superiors. 

“ Did it break, or was it cut?” 

The sergeant raised his small, narrow, and rather piggish gray eyes to hers 
with a momentary expression of anxiety. 

“T must pe gareful what I zay,” he answered, sinking his voice still lower. 
“We must poth pe gareful. 1 examined the lariat. I fear it was sawed. But 
we must not zay this.” 

“Who sawed it ?’? demanded Clara with a gasp. 

“It was no one in the poat,” replied Meyer diplomatically. 

“ Was it that man—that hunter—Smith ?”’ 

Another furtive glance between the sandy eyelashes expressed an uneasy as- 
tonishment; the sergeant evidently had a secret on his mind which he must not 
run any risk of disclosing. 

“I do not zee how it was Schmidt” he fluted almost inaudibly. “He was 
watching the peasts at their basture.” 

“Then who did saw it?” 

“1 do not know. 1 do not feel sure that it was sawed.” 

Perceiving that, either from ignorance or caution, he would not say more on 
this point, Clara changed the subject and asked, “Can Lieutenant Thurstane go 
down the river safely ?” 

1 would like noting petter than to make the exbedition myself,” replied 
Meyer, once more diplomatie. 

Now came a silence, the soldier waiting respectfully, the girl not knowing 
how much she might dare to say. Not that she doubted Meyer; on the con- 
trary, she had a perfect confidence in him; how could she fail to trust one who 
had been trusted by Thurstane ? 

“ Sergeant,” she at last whispered, “ we must find him.” 

“Yes, miss,” touching his cap as if he were taking an oath by it. 

“ And you,” she hesitated, “must protect me.” 

“Yes, miss,” and the sergeant repeated his gesture of solemn affirmation. 

“ Perhaps I will say more some time.” 

He saluted again, and seeing that she had nothing te add, retired quietly. 

For two nights there was little sleep for Clara. She passed them in ponder- 
ing Thurstane’s chances, or in listening for his returning footsteps. Yet when 
the train set out for the Moqui pueblos, she seemed as vigorous and more viva- 
cious than usual. What supported her now and for days afterward was what is 
called the strength of fever. 

The return across the desert was even more terrible than the advance, for 
the two scant water-holes had been nearly exhausted by the Apaches, so that 
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both beasts and human beings suffered horribly with thirst. There was just this 
one good thing about the parched and famished wilderness, that it relieved the 
emigrants from all fear of ambushing enemies, Supernatural beings alone could 
have bushwhacked here. The Apaches had gone. 

Meanwhile Sergeant Meyer had a sore conscience. From the moment the 
boat went down the San Juan he had more or less Jain awake with the idea that, 
according to the spirit of his instructions from Thurstane, he ought to have 
Texas Smith tied up and shot. Orders were orders; there was no question 
about that, as a general principle; the sergeant had never heard the statement 
disputed. But when he came to consider the case now before him, he was out- 
generalled bya doubt. This drifting of a boat down a strange river, was it mur- 
der in the sense intended by Thurstane? And, supposing it to be murder, 
could it be charged in any way upon Smith? In the whole course of his military 
experience Sergeant Meyer had never been more perplexed. On the evening 
of the first day’s march he could bear his sense of responsibility no longer, and 
decided to call a council of war. Beckoning his sole remaining comrade aside 
from the bivouac, he entered upon business. 

“ Kelly, we are unter insdructions,” he began in his flute-like tone. 

“1 know it, sergeant,” replied Kelly, decorously squirting his tobacco-juice 
out of the corner of his mouth furthest from his superior. 

“ The question is, Kelly, whether Schmidt should pe shot.” 

“ The responsibility lies upon you, sergeant. I will shoot him if so be such 
is orders.” 

“Kelly, the insdructions were to shoot him if murder should habben in this 
barty. The instructions were loose.” 

“ They were so, sergeant—not defining murder.” 

“ The question is, Kelly, whether what has habbened to the leftenant is mur- 
der. If it is murder, then Schmidt must go.” 

The two men were sitting on a bowlder side by side, their hands on their 
knees and their muskets leaning against their shoulders. They did not look at 
each other at all, but kept their grave eyes on the ground. Kelly squirted his 
tobacco-juice sidelong two or three times before he replied. 

“ Sergeant,” he finally said, “ my opinion is we can’t set this down for mur- 
der until we know somebody is dead.” 

“Shust so, Kelly. That is my obinion myself.” 

“ Consequently it follows, sergeant, if you don’t see to the contrary, that un- 
til we know that to be a fact, it would be uncalled for to shoot Smith.” 

“What you zay, Kelly, is shust what I zay.” 

“Furthermore, however, sergeant, it might be right and in the way of duty, 
to call up Smith and make him testify as to what he knows of this business, 
whether it be murder, or meant for murder.” 

“Cock your beece, Kelly.” 

Both men cocked their pieces. 

“ Now I will gall Schmidt out and question him,” continued Meyer. “ You 
will stand on one side and pe ready to opey my orders.” 

“Very good, sergeant,” said Kelly, and dropped back a little into the nearly 
complete darkness. 

Meyer sang out sharply, “Schmidt! Texas Schmidt!” 

The desperado heard the summons, hesitated a moment, cocked the revolver 
in his belt, loosened his knife in its sheath, rose from his blanket, and walked 
slowly in the direction of the voice. Passing Kelly without seeing him, he con- 
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fronted Meyer, his hand on his pistol, There was not the slightest tremor in 
the hoarse, low croak with which he asked, “ What’s the game, sergeant ?” 

“Schmidt, stand berfectly still,” said Meyer in his softest fluting, “Kelly 
has his beece aimed at your head. If you stir hant or foot, you are a kawn 
koose,” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


TEXAS SMITH was too old a borderer to attempt to draw his weapons wnile 
such a man as Kelly was sighting him at ten feet distance. 

“ Play yer hand, sergeant,” he said ; *“ you’ve got the keerds.” 

“You know, Schmidt, that our leftenant has been garried down the river,” 
continued Meyer. 

The bushwhacker responded with a grunt which expressed neither pleasure 
nor sorrow, but merely assent. 

“ You know,” went on the sergeant, “that such things cannot habben to offi- 
cers without investigations.” 

“ He war a squar man, an’ a white man,” said Texas. “I didn’t have nothin’ 
to do with cuttin’ him loose, if he war cut loose.” 

“You didn’t saw the lariat yourself, Schmidt, I knowthat. But do you know 
who did saw it?” 

“ ] dunno the first thing about it.” 

“ Bray to pe struck tead if you do.” 

“J dunno how to pray.” 

“Then holt up your hants and gurse yourself to hell if you do.” 

Lifting his hands over his head, the ignorant savage blasphemed copiously. 

“ Do you think you can guess how it was pusted ?” persisted the soldier. 

“ Look a hyer!” remonstrated Smith, “ain’t you pannin’ me out a leetle too 
fine? It mought ’a’ been this way, an’ it mought’a’ been that. But I’ve no 
business to point if I can’t find. When a man’s got to the bottom of his pile, 
you can’t fo’ce him to borrow. ’Sposin’I set you barkin’ up the wrong tree ; 
what good’s that gwine to do?” 

“Vell, Schmidt, I don’t zay but what you zay right. You mustn’t zay anyting 
you don’t know someting apout.” 

After another silence, during which Texas continued to hold his hands above 
his head, Meyer added, “ Kelly, you may come to an order. Schmidt, you may 
put down your hants, Will you haf a jew of topacco?” 

The three men now approached each other, took alternate bites of the ser- 
geant’s last plug of pigtail, and masticated amicably. 

“ You army fellers run me pootty close,” said Texas, after a while, in a tone 
of complaint and humiliation. “I don’t want to fight brass buttons, They’re 
too many for me. The Capm he lassoed me, an’ choked me some; an’ now 
you’re on it.” 

“ When things habben to officers, they must pe looked into,” replied Meyer. 

* 1 dunno how in thunder the lariat got busted,” repeated Texas. “ An’ if I 
should go for to guess, I mought guess wrong.” 

* All right, Schmidt; I pelieve you. If there is no more drubble, you will 
not pe called up again.” 

“ Ask him what he thinks of the leftenant’s chances,” suggested Kelly to his 


superior. 
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“ Reckon he’ll hev to run the rivera spell,” returned the borderer. “ Reckon 
he’ll hev to run it a hell of a ways befo’ he’ll be able to git across the dam 
country.” 

“ Ask him what the chances be of running the river safely,” added Kelly. 

“ Dam slim,” answered Texas ; and there the talk ended. There was some 
meditative chewing, after which the three returned to the bivouac, and either lay 
down to sleep or took their tours at guard duty. 

At dawn the party recommenced its flight toward the Moqui country. There 
were sixty hours more of hard riding, insufficient sleep, short rations, thirst, and 
anxiety. Once the suffering animals stampeded after water, and ran for several 
miles over plateaux of rock, dashing off burdens and riders, and only halting 
when they were plunged knee-deep in the water-hole which they had 
scented. One of the wounded rancheros expired on the mule to which he was 
strapped, and was carried dead for several hours, his ashy-brown face swinging 
to and fro, until Coronado had him thrown into a crevice. 

Amid these hardships and horrors Clara showed no sign of flagging or flinch- 
ing. She was very thin; bad food, excessive fatigue, and anxiety had reduced 
her; her face was pinched, narrowed, and somewhat lined ; her expression was 
painfully set and eager. But she never asked for repose, and never complained. 
Her mind was solely fixed upon finding Thurstane, and her feverish bright eyes 
continually searched the horizon for him. She seemed to have lost her power 
of sympathizing with any other creature. To Mrs. Stanley’s groanings and 
murmurings she vouchsafed rare and brief condolences. The dead muleteer and 
the tortured, bellowing animals attracted little of her notice. She was not hard- 
hearted ; she was simply almost insane. In this state of abnormal exaltation 
she continued until the party reached the quiet and safety of the Moqui pueblos. 

Then there was a change ; exhausted nature required either apathy or death ; 
and for two days she Jay in a sort of stupor, sleeping a great deal, and crying 
often when awake. The only person capabie of rousing her was Sergeant 
Meyer, who made expeditions to the other pueblos for news of Thurstane, and 
brought her news of his hopes and his failures. 

After a three days’ rest Coronado decided to resume his journey by moving 
southward toward the Bernalillo trail. Freed from Thurstane, he no longer 
contemplated losing Clara in the desert, but meant to marry her, and trusted 
that he could do it. Two of his wagons he presented to the Moquis, who were, 
of course, delighted with the acquisition, although they had no more use for 
wheeled vehicles than for gunboats. With only four wagons, his animals were 
more than sufficient, and the train made tolerably rapid progress, in spite of the 
roughness of the country. 

The land was still a wonder. The water wizards of old had done their gro- 
tesque utmost here. What with sculpturing and frescoing, they had made that 
most fantastic wilderness the Painted Desert. It looked like a mirage. The 
travellers had an impression that here was some atmospheric illusion. It seemed 
as if it could not last five minutes if the sun should shine upon it. There were 
crowding hills so variegated and gay as to put one in mind of masses of soap- 
bubbles. But the coloring was laid on fifteen hundred feet deep. It consisted 
of sandstone marls, red, blue, green, orange, purple, white, brown, lilac, and yel- 
low, interstratified with magnesian limestone in bands of purple, bluish-white, 
and mottled, with here and there shining flecks or great glares of gypsum. 

Among the more delicate wonders of the scene were the petrified trunks 
which had once been pines and cedars, but which were now flint or jasper. The 
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washings of geologic zons have exposed to view immense quantities of these 
enchanted forests. Fragments of silicified trees are not only strewn over the 
lowlands, but are piled by the hundred cords at the bases of slopes, seeming 
like so much drift-wood from wonder-lands far up the stream of time. Generally 
they are in short bits, broken square across the grain, as if sawed. Some are 
jasper, and look like masses of red sealing-wax ; others are agate, or opalescent 
chalcedony, beautifully lined and variegated ; many retain the graining, layers, 
knots, and other details of their woody structure. 

In places where the marls had been washed away gently, the emigrants found 
trunks complete, from root to summit, fifty feet in length and three in diameter. 
All the branches, however, were gone ; the tree had been uprooted, transported, 
whirled and worn by deluges ; then to commemorate the victory of the water 
sprites, it had been changed into stone. The sight of these remnants of ante- 
diluvian woodlands made history seem the reminiscence of a child. They were 
already petrifactions when the human race was born. 

The Painted Desert has other marvels. Throughout vast stretches you pass 
between tinted mesas, or tables, which face each other across flat valleys like 
painted palaces across the streets of Genova la Superba. They are giant splen- 
dors, hundreds of feet in height, built of blood-red sandstone capped with varie- 
gated marls. The torrents, which scooped out the intersecting levels, amused 
their monstrous leisure with carving the points and abutments of the- mesa into 
fantastic forms, so that the traveller sees towers, minarets, and spires loftier than 
the pinnacles of cathedrals. 

The emigrants were often deceived by these freaks of nature. Beheld from a 
distance, it seemed impossible that they should not be ruins, the monuments of 
some Cyclopean race. Aunt Maria, in particular, discovered casas grandes 
and casas de Montezuma very frequently. 

“ There is another casa,” she would say, staring through her spectacles (bro- 
ken) at a butte three hundred fcet high. “ What a people it must have been 
which raised such edifices !” 

And she would stick to it, too, until she was close up to the solid rock, and 
then would renew the transforming miracle five or ten miles further on. 

During this long and marvellous journey Coronado renewed his courtship. 
He was cautious, however ; he made a confidant of his friend Aunt Maria ; beg- 
ged her favorable intercession. 

“ Clara,” said Mrs. Stanley, as the two women jolted along in one of the lum- 
bering wagons, “there is one thing in your life which perhaps you don’t sus- 
pect.” 

The girl, who wanted to hear about Thurstane all the time, and expected to 
hear about him, asked eagerly, “ What is it?” 

“You have made Mr. Coronado fall in love with you,” said Aunt Maria, 
thinking it wise to be clear and straightforward, as men are reputed to be. 

The young lady, instantly revolting from the subject, made no reply. 

“TI think, Clara, that if you take a husband—and most women do—he would 
be just the person for you.” 

Clara, once the gentlest of the gentle, was perfectly angelic nolonger. She 
gave her relative a stare which was partly intense misery, but which had much 
the look of pure anger, as indeed it was in a measure. 

The expressions of violent emotion are alarming to most people. Aunt 
Maria, beholding this tortured soul glaring at her out of its prison windows, re- 
coiled in surprise and awe. There was not another word spoken at the time 
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concerning the obnoxious match-making. A single stare of Marius had put to 
flight the executioner. 

In one way and another Clara continued to baffle her suitor and her advocate, 
The days dragged on; the expedition steadily traversed the desert ; the Santa 
Anna region was crossed, and the Bernalillo trail reached ; one hundred, two 
hundred, three hundred miles and more were left behind ; and still Coronado, 
though without a rival, was not accepted. 

Then came an adventure which partly helped and partly hindered his plans, 
The train was overtaken by a detachment of the Fifth United States Cavalry, 
commanded by Major John Robinson, pushing for California. Of course Ser- 
geant Meyer reported himself and Kelly to the Major, and of course the Major 
ordered them to join his party as far as Fort Yuma. This deprived Clara of her 
trusted protectors ; but on the other hand, she threatened to take advantage of 
the escort of Robinson for the rest of her journey ; and the mere mention of this 
at once brought Coronado on his soul’s marrow-bones. He swore by the heaven 
above, by all the saints and angels, by the throne of the Virgin Mary, by every 
sacred object he could think of, that not another word of love should pass his 
lips during the journey ; that he would live the life of a dead man, etc. Over- 
come by his pleadings, and by the remonstrances of Aunt Maria, who did not 
want to have her favorite driven to commit suicide, Clara agreed to continue with 
the train. 

After this scene followed days of hot travelling over hard, gravelly plains, 
thinly coated with grass and dotted with cacti, mezquit trees, the leafless palo 
verde, and the greasewood bush. Here and there towered that giant cactus, the 
saguarra, a fluted shaft, thirty, forty, and even sixty feet high, with a coronet of 
richly-colored flowers, the whole fabric as splendid as a Corinthian column. 
Prickly pears, each one large enough to make a thicket, abounded, Through 
the scorching sunshine ran scorpions and lizards, pursued by enormous rattle- 
snakes. During the days the heat ranged from roo to 115 deg. in the shade, 
while the nights were swept by winds as parching as the breath of an oven. The 
distant mountains glared at the eye like metals brought toa white heat. Not sel- 
dom they passed horses, mules, cattle, and sheep, which had perished in this ter- 
rible transit and been turned to mummies by the dry air and baking sun. Some 
of these carcasses, having been set on their legs by passing travellers, stood up- 
right, staring with blind eyeballs, grinning through dried lips, mockeries of life, 
statues of death. 

In spite of these hardships and horrors, Clara kept up her courage and was 
almost cheerful ; for in the first place Coronado had ceased his terrifying atten- 
tions, and in the second place they were nearing Cactus Pass, where she hoped 
to meet Thurstane. When love has not a foot of certainty to stand upon, it can 
take wing and soar through the incredible, The idea that they two, divided 
hundreds of miles back, should come together at a given point by pure accident, 
was obviously absurd. Yet Clara could trust to the chance and live for it. 

The scenery changed to mountains. There were barren, sublime, awful 
peaks to the right and left. To the girl’s eyes they were beautiful, for she 
trusted that Thurstane beheld them. She was always on horseback now, scan- 
ning every feature of the landscape, searching of course for him. She did not 
pass a cactus, ora thicket of mezquit, or a bowlder without anxious examina- 
tion. She imagined herself finding him helpless with hunger, or passing him 
unseen and leaving him to die. She was so pale and thin with constant anxiety 
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that you might have thought her half starved, or recovering from some acute 
malady. 

About five one afternoon, as the train was approaching its halting-place at a 
spring on the western side of the pass, Clara’s feverish mind fixed on a group 
of rocks half a mile from the trail as the spot where she would find Thurstape. 
In obedience to similar impressions she had already made many expeditions of 
this nature. Constant failure, and a consciousness that all this searching was 
folly, could not shake her wild hopes. She set off at a canter alone ; but after 
going some four hundred yards she heard a gallop behind her, and, looking 
over her shoulder, she saw Coronado. She did not want to be away from the 
train with him; but she must at all hazards reach that group of rocks ; some- 
thing within impelled her. Better mounted than she, he was soon by her side, 
and after a while struck out in advance, saying, “I will look out for an ambush.” 

When Coronado reached the rocks he was fifty yards ahead of Clara. He 
made the circuit of them at a slow canter; in so doing he discovered the starv- 
ing and fainted Thugstane lying in the high grass beneath a low shelf of stone ; 
he saw him, he recognized him, and in an instant he trembled from head to foot. 
But such was his power of self-control that he did not check his horse, nor cast 
a second look to see whether the man was alive or dead. He turned the last 
stone in the group, met Clara with a forced smile, and said gently, “ There is 
nothing.” 

She reined up, drew a long sigh, thought that here was another foolish hope 
crushed, and turned her horse’s head toward the train. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE tread of Coronado’s horse passing within fifteen feet of Thurstane 
roused him from the troubled sleep into which he had sunk after his long faint- 
ing fit. 

Slowly he opened his eyes, to see nothing but long grasses close to his face, 
and through them a haze of mountains and sky. His first moments of waken- 
ing were so far from being a full consciousness that he did not comprehend 
where he was. He felt very, very weak, and he continued to lie still. 

But presently he became aware of sounds; there wzs a trampling, and then 
there were words ; the voices of life summoned him to live. Instantly he re- 
membered two things: the starving comrades whom it was his duty to save, 
and the loved girl whom he longed to find. Slowly and with effort, grasping at 
the rock to aid his trembling knees, he rose to his feet just as Clara turned 
her horse’s head toward the plain. 

Coronado threw a last anxious glance in the direction of the wretch whom he 
meant to abandon to the desert. To his horror he saw a lean, smirched, ghostly 
face looking at him in a dazed way, as if out of the blinding shades of death. 
The quickness of this villain was so wonderful that one is almost tempted to 
call it praiseworthy. He perceived at once that Thurstane would be discovered, 
and that he, Coronado, must make the discovery, or he might be charged with 
attempting to leave him to die. 

“ Good heavens !” he exclaimed loudly, “ there he is!” 

Clara turned: there was a scream of joy: she was on the ground, running: 
she was in Thurstane’s arms. During that unearthly moment there was ano 
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thought in those two of Coronado, or of any being but each other. It is impos- 
sible fully to describe such a meeting ; its exterior signs are beyond language ; 
its emotion is a lifetime. If words are feeble in presence of the heights and 
depths of the Colorado, they are impotent in presence of the altitudes and abysses 
of great passion. Human speech has never yet completely expressed human in- 
tellect, and it certainly never will completely express human sentiments. These 
lovers, who had been wandering in chasms impenetrable to hope, were all of a 
sudden on mountain summits dizzy with joy. What could they say for them- 
selves, or what can another say for them? 

Clara only uttered inarticulate murmurs, while her hands crawled up Thur- 
Stane’s arms, pressing and clutching him to make sure that he was alive. There 
was an indescribable pathos in this eagerness which could not trust to sight, but 
must touch also, as if she were blind. Thurstane held her firmly, kissing hair, 
forehead, and temples, and whispering, “Clara! Clara!” Her face, which had 
turned white at the first glimpse of him, was now roseate all over and damp 
with a sweet dew. It became smirched with the dust of his face; but she would 
only have rejoiced, had she known it ; his very squalor waft precious to her. 

At last she fell back from him, held him at arm’s length with ease, and stared 
athim. “Oh, how sick!” she gasped. “ Howthin! You are starving.” 

She ran to her horse, drew from her saddle-bags some remnants of food, and 
brought them to him. He had sunk down faint upon a stone, and he was too 
weak to speak aloud ; but he gave her a smile of encouragement which was at 
once pathetic and sublime. It said, “I can bear all alone; you must not suffer 
for me.” But it said this out of such visible exhaustion, that, instead of being 
comforted, she was terrified. 

“Oh, you must not die,” she whispered with quivering mouth. “If you die, 
I will die.” 

Then she checked her emotion and added, “There! Don’t mindme. I am 
silly. Eat.” . 

Meanwhile Coronado looked on with such a face as Iago might have worn 
had he felt the jealousy of Othello. For the first time he positively knew that 
the woman he loved was violently in love with another. He suffered so horribly 
that we should be bound to pity him, only that he suffered after the fashion of 
devils, his malignity equalling his agony. While he was in such pain that his 
heart ceased beating, his fingers curled like snakes around the handle of his re- 
volver. Nothing kept him from shooting that man, yes, and that woman also, 
but the certainty that the deed would make him a fugitive for life, subject every- 
where to the summons of the hangman. 

Once, almost overcome by the temptation, he looked around for the train. It 
was within hearing ; he thought he saw Mrs. Stanley watching him ; two of his 
Mexicans were approaching at full speed. He dismounted, sat down upon a 
stone, partially covered his face with his hand, and tried to bring himself to look 
at the two lovers. At last, when he perceived that Thurstane was eating and 
Clara merely kneeling by, he walked tremulously toward them, scarcely con- 
scious of his feet. 

“Welcome to life, lieutenant,” he said. “I did not wish to interrupt. Now 
I congratulate.” 

Thurstane looked at him steadily, seemed to hesitate for a moment, and then 
put out his hand. 

“It was I who discovered you,” went on Coronado, as he took the lean, 
grimy fingers in his buckskin gauntlet. 
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“T know it,” mumbled the young fellow ; then with a visible effort he added, 
“ Thanks.” 

Presently the two Mexicans pulled up with loud exclamations of joy and 
wonder. One of them took out of his haversack a quantity of provisions and a 
flask of aguardiente ; and Coronado handed them to Thurstane with a smile, 
hoping that he would surfeit himself and die. 

“No,” said Clara, seizing the food. “ You have eaten enough. You may 
drink.” 

“Where are the others ?” she presently asked. 

“In the hills,” he answered, “Starving. I must go and find them.” 

“No, no!” she cried. “ You must go to the train. Some one else will look 
for them.” 

One of the rancheros now dismounted and helped Thurstane into his saddle. 
Then, the Mexican steadying him on one side and Clara riding near him on the 
other, he was conducted to the train, which was at that moment going into park 
near a thicket of willows. 

In an amazingly short time he was very like himself. Healthy and plucky, 
he had scarcely swallowed his food and brandy before he began to draw strength 
from them ; and he had scarcely begun to breathe freely before he began to talk 
of his duties. 

“I must go back,” he insisted. “ Glover and Sweeny are starving. I must 
look them up.” 

“ Certainly,” answered Coronado. 

“No!” protested Clara. “ You are not strong enough.” 

“ Of course not,” chimed in Aunt Maria with real feeling, for she was shocked 
by the youth’s haggard and ghastly face. 

“Who else can find them?” he argued. “I shall want two spare animals. 
Glover can’t march, and I doubt whether Sweeny can.” 

“You shall have all you need,” declared Coronado, 

“He mustn’t go,” cried Clara. Then, seeing in his face that he wou/d go, 
she added, “I will go with him.” , 

“No, no,” answered several voices. ‘You would only be in the way.” 

“Give me my horse,” continued Thurstane. “Where are Meyer and 
Kelly?” 

He was told how they had gone on to Fort Yuma with Major Robinson, 
taking his horse, the government mules, stores, etc. 

“Ah! unfortunate,” he said. “However, that was right. Well, give me a 
mule for myself, two mounted muleteers, and two spare animals ; some provi- 
sions also, and a flask of brandy. Let me start as soon as the men and beasts 
have eaten. It is forty miles there and back.” 

“ But you can’t find your way in the night,” persisted Clara. 

“There is a moon,” answered Thurstane, looking at her gratefully ; while 
Coronado added encouragingly, “ Twenty miles are easily done.” 

“Oh yes!” hoped Clara, “ You can almost get there before dark. Do start 
at once.” 

But Coronado did not mean that Thurstane should set out immediately. He 
dropped various obstacles in the way: for instance, the animals and men must 
be thoroughly refreshed ; in short, it was dusk before all was ready. 

Meantime Clara had found an opportunity of whispering to Thurstane. 
“ Must you?” And he had answered, looking at her as the Huguenot looks at 
his wife in Millais’s picture, “ My dear love, you know that I must.” 
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“ You will be careful of yourself?” she begged. 

* For your sake.” 

“ But remember that man,” she whispered, looking about for Texas Smith. 

“He is not going. Come, my own darling, don’t frighten yourself. Think 
of my poor comrades.” 

“I will pray for them and for you all the time you are gone. But oh, Henry, 
there is one thing. I must tell you. I am so afraid. I did wrong to let Coro- 
nado see how much I care for you. I am afraid——” 

He seemed to understand her. “It isn’t possible,” he murmured. Then, 
after eyeing her gravely for a moment, he asked, “I may be always sure of you? 
Oh yes! I knewit. But Coronado? Well, it isn’t possible that he would try 
to commit a treble murder. Nobody abandons starving men in a desert. Well, 
I must go. I must save these men. After that we will think of these other 
things. Geod-by, my darling.” 

The sultry glow of sunset had died out of the west, and the radiance of a full 
moon was climbing up the heavens in the east when Thurstane set off on his pil- 
grimage of mercy. Clara watched him as long as the twilight would let her see 
him, and then sat down with drooped face, like a flower which has lost the sun. 
If any one spoke to her, she answered tardily and not always to the purpose. 
She was fulfilling her promise; she was praying for Thurstane and the men 
whom he had gone to save; that is, she was praying when her mind did not 
wander into reveries of terror. After atime she started up with the thought, 
“Where is Texas Smith?” He was not visible, and neither was Coronado. 
Suspicious of some evil intrigue, she set out in search of them, made the circuit 
of the fires, and then wandered into the willow thickets. Amid the underwood, 
hastening toward the wagons, she met Coronado. 

“Ah!” he started. “Is that you, my little cousin? You are as terrible in 
the dark as an Apache.” 

“ Coronado, where is your hunter ?” she asked with a beating heart. 

“T don’t know. 1 have been looking for him. My dear cousin, what do you 
want?” 

“ Coronado, I will teil you the truth. That man is a murderer. I know it.” 

Coronado just took the time to draw one long breath, and then replied with 
sublime effrontery, “I fear so. I learn that he has told horrible stories about 
himself. Well, to tell the truth, I have discharged him.” 

“Oh, Coronado!” gasped Clara, not knowing whether to believe him or not. 

* Shall I confess to you,” he continued, “that I suspect him of having weak- 
ened that towline so as to send our friend down the San Juan?” 

“ He never went near the boat,” heroically answered Clara, at the same time 
wishing she could see Coronado’s face. 

“Of course not. He probably hired some one. I fear our rancheros are 
none too good to be bribed. I will confess to you, my cousin, that ever since 
that day J] have been watching Smith.” 

“Oh, Coronado!” repeated Clara. She was beginning to believe this pro- 
digious liar, and to be all the more alarmed because she did believe him. “So 
you have sent him away? I am so glad. Oh, Coronado, I thank you. But 
help me look for him now. I want to know if he is in camp.” 

It is almost impossible to do Coronado justice. While he was pretending to 
aid Clara in searching for Texas Smith, he knew that the man had gone out to 
murder Thurstane. We must remember that the man was almost as wretched 
as he was wicked ; if punishment makes amends for crime, his was in part ab- 
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solved. As he walked about with the girl he thought over and over, Will it 
kill her? He tried toanswer, No. Another voice persisted in saying, Yes. In 
his desperation he at last replied, Let it! 

We must follow Texas Smith. He had not started on his errand until he 
had received five hundred dollars in gold, and five hundred in a draft on San 
Francisco. Then he had himself proposed, “ I mought quit the train, an’ take 
my own resk acrost the plains.” This being agreed to, he had mounted his 
horse, slipped away through the willows, and ridden into the desert after Thur- 
stane. 

He knew the trail; he had been from Cactus Pass to Diamond River and 
back again ; he knew it at least as well as the man whose life he was tracking. 
He thought he remembered the spring where Glover had broken down, and felt 
pretty sure that it could not be less than twenty miles from the camp. Mounted 
as he was, he could put himself ahead of Thurstane and ambush him in some 
ravine. Of a sudden he laughed. It was not a burst of merriment, but a grim 
wrinkling of his dark, haggard cheeks, followed by a hissing chuckle. Texas 
seldom laughed, and with good reason, for it was enough to scare people. 

“ Mought be done,” he muttered. “Mought git the better of ’em all that 
way. Shute, ’an then yell. The greasers ’ud think it was Injuns, an’ they'd 
travel for camp. Then I’d stop the spare mules an’ start for Californy.” 

For Texas this plan was a stroke of inspiration. He was not an intelligent 
scoundrel. All his acumen, though bent to the one point of roguery, had barely 
sufficed hitherto to commit murders and escape hanging. He had never pros- 
pered financially, because he lacked financial ability. He was a beast, with all 
a tiger’s ferocity, but with hardly more than a tiger’s intelligence. He was a 
savage numskull. An Apache Tonto would have been more than his match in 
the arts of murder, and very nearly his match in the arts of civilization. 

Instead of following Thurstane directly, he made a circuit of several miles 
through a ravine, galloped across a wide grassy plain, and pulled up among some 
rounded hillocks. Here, as he calculated, he was fifteen miles from camp, and 
five from the spot where lay Glover and Sweeny. The moon had already gone 
down and left the desert to the starlight. Posting himself behind a thicket, he 
waited for half an hour or more, listening with indefatigable attention. 

He had no scruples, but he had some fears. If he should miss, the lieutenant 
would fire back, and he was cool enough to fire with effect. Well, he wouldn’t 
miss; what should he miss for? As for the greasers, they would run at the 
first shot. Nevertheless, he did occasionally muddle over the idea of going off 
to California with his gold, and without doing this particular job. What kept 
him to his agreement was the hope of stealing the spare mules, and the fear that 
the draft might not be paid if he shirked his work. 

“T s’pose I must show his skelp,”’ thought Texas, “or they won’t hand over 
the dust.” 

At last there was a sound; he had set his ambush just right; there were 
voices in the distance; then hoofs in the grass. Next he saw something; it 
was a man on a mule, and it was the right man. 

He raised his cocked rifle and aimed, sighting the head, three rods away. 
Suddenly his horse whinnied, and then the mule of the other reared; but the 
bullet had already sped. Down went Thurstane in the darkness, while, with an 
Apache yell, Texas Smith burst from his ambush and charged upon the greasers, 
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HAVE before me just now a little silver coin picked up in Savoy very 
I soon after Italy had become a kingdom, and Savoy had ceased to be part 
of it. That was in truth the only thing that made the coin in any way specially 
interesting—the fact that it happened to be in chance circulation through Savoy 
when Savoy had no longer any claim to it. So, for that little scrap of melan- 
choly interest 1 have since kept the coin in my purse, and it has made many 
journeys with me in Europe and America; and J] suppose I can never be utterly 
destitute while it remains in my possession. Now, the head which is displayed 
upon that coin is not of kingly mould. The mint has flattered its royal master 
much less than is usual with such portrait painters. An English silver or gold 
coin of this year’s mintage will still represent Her Majesty Queen Victoria as 
a beautiful young woman of twenty, with features worthy of a Greek statue and - 
a bust shapely enough for Dryden's Iphigenia. But the coin of King Victor 
Emanuel has little flattery in it. There is the coarse, bulldog cast of face ; 
there are the heavy eye-brows, the unshapely nose, the hideous moustache, the 
receding forehead, and all the other beauties and graces of the “ bloat King’s” 
countenance. Certainly the face on the coin is not bloated enough, and there 
is too little animalism displayed in the back of the head, to do justice to the first 
King of Italy. Moreover, the coin gives somehow the idea of a small man, and 
the King of Italy finds it not easy to get a horse strong enough to bear the load 
of Antony. But for a coin it is a wonderfully honest and truthful piece of work, 
quite a model to other mints, and it gave when it was issued as fair an idea as 
a little piece of silver could well give of the head and face of Europe’s most ill- 
favored sovereign. 

What a chance Victor Emanuel had of being a hero of romance! No king 
perhaps ever had such a chance before, and missed it so persistently. Europe 
seemed at one time determined, whether he would: or no, to make a hero, a 
knight, a preux chevalier, out of the son of Charles Albert. Not Charles Ed- 
ward, the brilliant, unfortunate Stuart himself, not Gustavus Adolphus even 
seemed to have been surrounded by such a romantic rainbow of romance and 
of hope. When, after the crowning disaster of Novara, Victor Emanuel’s weak, 
vacillating, unlucky, and not very trustworthy father abdicated the crown of 
Sardinia in favor of his son, the latter seemed in the eyes of liberal Europe to 
represent not merely the hopes of all true Italians, but the best hopes of liberty 
and progress all over the world. There was even then a vague idea afloat 
through Europe—although Europe did not know how Cavour had already ac- 
cepted the idea as a principle of action—that with her tremendous defeats Pied- 
mont had won the right to hoist the standard of one Italy. This then was the 
cause which the young King was taken to represent. He had been baptized in 
blood to that cause. He represented Italy united and free—free from Austrian 
and Pope, from political and religious despotism. He was at all events no car- 
pet knight. He had fought bravely on more than one fearful field of battle; he 
had looked on death closely and undismayed ; he had been wounded in fighting 
for Italy against the Austrian. It was said of the young sovereign—who was 
only Duke of Savoy then—that on the night of Novara, when all was over save 
retreat and humiliation, he shook his dripping sword at the ranks of the con- 
quering Austrians and exclaimed, “Italy shall make herself for all that!” 
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Probably the story is substantially true, although Victor Emanuel may perhaps 
have used stronger expressions if he spoke at all; for no one ever doubted his 
courage and coolness in the hour of danger. But true or not, the anecdote ex- 
actly illustrated the light in which the world was prepared <o regard the young 
sovereign of Sardinia—as the hope of Italy and of freedom, the representative 
of a defeat which he was detérmined and destined to convert into a victory. 

Not many years after this, and while the lustre of his misfortunes and the 
brilliancy of his hopes still surrounded him, King Victor Emanuel visited Eng- 
land. He was welcomed everywhere with a cordiality of personal interest and 
admiration not often accorded by any people to a foreign king. Decidedly it 
was a hard thing to look at him and yet retain the thought of a hero of romance. 
He was not then nearly so bloated and burly as he is now; and he was at least 
some dozen or fourteen years younger. But even then how marvellously ill- 
favored he was; how rough and coarse-looking ; how unattractive in manner ; 
how brusque and uncouth in gesture and bearing ; how liable to fits of an ap- 
parently stolid silence; how utterly devoid of grace and dignity! His huge 
straw-colored moustache, projecting about half a foot on each side of his face, 
was as unsightly a piece of manly decoration as ever royal countenance dis- 
played. Yet the public tried to forget all those external defects and still regard 
him as a hero of romance somehow, anyhow. So fully was he believed to be a 
representative of civil and religious freedom in Italy, that one English religious 
society of some kind—I forget which it was—actually went the length of pre- 
senting an address to him, in which they flourished about the errors of Popery 
as freely as if they were appealing to an Oliver Cromwell or Frederick the Great. 
Cavour gave them very neatly and tersely the snub that their ignorance and 
presumption so well deserved; and their address did not obtain an honored 
place among Victor Emanuel’s memorials of his visit to England. 

He was very hospitably entertained by Queen Victoria, who is said to have 
suffered agonies of martrydom from her guest’s everlasting cigar—the good soul 
detests tobacco as much as King James himself did—and even more from his 
occasional outbursts of roystering compliment and canteen love-making toward 
the ladies of her staid and modest court. One of the household edicts, I think, 
of Queen Elizabeth’s court was that no gallant must “toy with the maids, under 
pain of fourpence.” Poor Victor Emanuel’s slender purse would have had to 
bear a good many deductions of fourpence, people used to hint, if this penal de- 
cree had prevailed in his time at Windsor or Osborne. But Queen Victoria was 
very patient and friendly. Cavour has left some pleasant descriptions of her 
easy, unaffected friendliness toward himself. Guizot, it will be remembered, has 
described her as the stiffest of the stiff, freezing into petrifaction a whole silent 
circle by her invincible coldness and formality. I cannot pretend to reconcile 
the conflicting accounts of these two eminent visitors, but certainly Cavour has 
drawn some animated and very attractive pictures of Queen Victoria's almost 
girlish good-humor and winning familiarity. However that may be, the whole 
heart of free England warmed to Victor Emanuel, and was ready to dub him in 
advance the chosen knight of liberty, the St. George of Italy, before whose resist- 
less sword every dragon of despotism and superstition was to grovel in the dust. 

So the King went his way, and the next thing the world heard of him was 
that he was in league with Louis Napoleon against the Austrian, and that the 
child his daughter was to be married to the obese and elderly Prince Napoleon, 
whose eccentric genius, varied accomplishments, and thrilling eloquence were 
then unrecognized and unknown. Then came the triumshs of Magenta and Sol- 
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ferino, and it was made plain once more to the world that Victor Emanuel had 
the courage of a true soldier. He actually took a personal share of the fighting 
when the Italians were in action. He did not sit on his horse, far away from the 
bullets, like his imperial ally, and direct the movements of the army by muttering 
* C’est bien,” when an aide-de-camp galloped up to announce to him as a piece 
of solemn farce that this or that general had already accomplished this or that 
operation. No; Victor Emanuel took his share of the fighting like a king. In 
the affair of San Martino he led an attack himself, and encouraged his soldiers 
by bellowing in stentorian voice quite a clever joke for a king, just as he was 
about to charge. A crack regiment of French Zouaves (the French Zouaves were 
soldiers in those days) was so delighted with the Sardinian King that it elected 
him a corporal of the regiment on the field of battle—a quite wonderful piece of 
compliment from a Zouave regiment to a foreign sovereign. Not so long before 
had Lamoriciére declared that “Italians don’t fight,” and here was a crack 
Zouave regiment enthusiastic about the fighting capacity of an Italian King. 
The irony of fate, it will be remembered, decreed soon after that Lamoriciére 
should himself lay down his arms before an Italian general and Italian soldiers. 

Out of that war, then, Victor Emanuel emerged still a hero. But the world 
soon began to think that he was only a hero in the field. The sale of Savoy and 
Nice much shocked the public sentiment of Europe. The house of Savoy, as 
an English orator observed, had sprung from the womb of the mountains which 
the unworthy heir of Savoy sold to a stranger. As the world had given to Vic- 
tor Emanuel the credit of virtues which he never possessed, it was now ready to 
lay on him all the burden of deeds which were not his. Whether the cession of 
Savoy was right or wrong, Victor Emanuel was not to blame, under the hard cir- 
cumstances, for withdrawing, according to the first Napoleon’s phrase, “ sous 
les draps dun roi constitutionnel,” and allowing his ministers to do the best they 
could, In fact, the thing was a necessity of the situation, Napoleon the Third 
had to make the demand to satisfy his own people, who never quite “seemed to 
see” the war for Italy. The Sardinian ministers had to yield to the demand to 
satisfy Napoleon the Third. Had Prussia been a raw, weak power in Septem- 
ber, 1866, she must have ceded some territory to France. Sardinia or Italy 
was raw and weak in 1860, and had no choice but to submit. There were two 
things to be said for the bargain. First, Italy got good value for it. Next, the 
Savoyards and Nizzards never were good Italians. They rather piqued them- 
selves on not being Italians. The Savoy delegates would not speak Italian in 
the old Turin Parliament. The ministers had to answer their French “ interpel- 
lations” in French. 

Still all this business did an immense harm to the reputation of King Victor 
Emanuel. He had acted like a quiet, sensible man—not in any way like a hero 
of romance, and Europe desired to see in him a hero of romance. Then he did 
not show himself, people said, very grateful to Garibaldi when the latter opened 
the way for the expulsion of the Bourbons from Naples, and did so much to 
crown Victor Emanuel King of Italy. Now 1 am a warm admirer of Garibaldi. 
1 think his very weaknesses are noble and heroic. There is carefully preserved 
among the best household treasures of my family a vine leaf which Garibaldi 
once plucked and gave me as a souvenir for my wife. But I confess 1 should 
not like to be king of a new monarchy partly made by Garibaldi and with Gari- 
baldi for a subject. The whole policy of Garibaldi proceeded on the gallant and 
generous assumption that Italy alone ought to be able to conquer all her ene- 
mies. We have since seen how little Italy availed against a mere fragment of 
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the military power of Austria—that power which Prussia crushed like a nutshell. 
Events, I think, have vindicated the slower and less assuming policy of Victor 
Emanuel, or, I should say, the policy which Victor Emanuel consented to adopt 
at the bidding of Cavour. 

But all the same the prestige of Victor Emanuel was gone. Then Europe 
began to look at the man coolly, and estimate him without glamour and with- 
out romance. Then it began to listen to the very many stories against him 
which his enemies could tell. Alas! these stories were not all untrue. Of 
course there were grotesque and hideous exaggerations. There are in Europe 
some three or four personages of the highest rank whom scandal delights to as- 
sail, and of whom it tells stories which common sense and common feeling alike 
compel us to reject. It would be wholly impossible even to hint at some of the 
charges which scandal in Europe persistently heaped on Victor Emanuel, the 
Emperor Napoleon III., Prince Napoleon, and the reigning King of the Neth- 
erlands. If one-half the stories told of these four men were true, then Europe 
would hold at present four personages of the highest rank who might have tu- 
tored Caligula in the arts of recondite debauchery, and have looked down on 
Alexander the Sixth asa prudish milksop. But I think no reasonable person 
will have much difficulty in sifting the probable truth out of the monstrous exag- 
gerations. No one can doubt that Victor Emanuel is a man of gross habits 
and tastes, and is, or was, addicted to coarse and ignoble immoraiities. “ The 
manners of a mosstrooper and the morality of a he goat,” was the description 
which my friend John Francis Maguire, the distinguished Roman Catholic mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, gave, in one of his Parliamentary speeches, of 
King Victor Emanuel. This was strong language, and it was the language 
of a prejudiced though honest political and religious partisan ; but it was not, all 
things considered, a very bad description. Moreover, it was mildness, it was 
compliment—nay, it was base flattery—when compared with the hideous accusa- 
tions publicly and distinctly made against Victor Emanuel by one of Garibaldi’s 
sons, not to speak of other accusers, and privately whispered by slanderous gos- 
sip all over Europe. One peculiarity about Victor Emanuel worthy of notice is 
that he has no luxury in his tastes. He is, I believe, abstemious in eating and 
drinking, caring only for the homeliest fare. He has sat many times at the head of 
a grand state banquet, where the rarest viands, the most superb wines were abun- 
dant, and never removed the napkin from his plate, never tasted a morsel or 
emptied a glass. He had had his plain fare at an earlier hour, and cared noth- 
ing for the triumphs of cookery or the choicest products of the vine. He has 
thus sat, in good-humored silence, his hand leaning on the hilt of his sword, 
through a long, long banquet of seemingly endless courses, which to him was a 
pageant, a ceremonial duty, and nothing more. He delights in chamois-hunt- 
ing—in hunting of almost any kind—in horses, in dogs, and in women of a cer- 
tain coarse and gross description. There is nothing of the Richelieu or Lauzun, 
or even the Francis the First, about the dull, I had almost said harmless, im- 
moralities of the King of Italy. Men in private and public station have done 
far greater harm, caused far more misery than ever he did, and yet escaped 
almost unwhipt of justice. The man has (or had, for people say he is reformed 
now) the coarse, easily-gratified tastes of a sailor turned ashore after a long 
cruise—and such tastes are not kingly ; and that is about all that one feels fairly 
warranted in saying either to condemn or to palliate the vices of Victor Emanuel. 
He absolutely wants all element of greatness. He is not even a great soldier. 
He has boisterous animal courage, and finds the same excitement in leading a 
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charge a» in hunting the chamois. But he has nothing even of the very moderate 
degree of military capacity possessed by a dashing saéreur like Murat. It 
seems beyond doubt that it was the infatuation he displayed in attempting the 
personal direction of affairs which led to the breakdown at Custozza. The man 
is, in fact, like one of the rough jagers described in Schiller’s “ Wallenstein’s 
Camp ”—just this, and nothing more. When Garibaldi was in the zenith of his 
fortunes and fame in 1860, Victor Emanuel declared privately to a friend that 
the height of his ambition would be to follow the gallant guerilla leader as a 
mere soldier in the field. Certainly, when the two men entered Naples 
together, every one must have felt that their places ought to have been reversed. 
How like a king, an ideal king—a king of poetry and painting and romance— 
looked Garibaldi in the superb serenity of his untaught grace and sweetness and 
majesty. How rude, uncouth, clownish, even vulgar, looked the big, brawny, un- 
gainly trooper whom people had to salute as King. When Garibaldi went to 
visit the hospitals where the wounded of the short struggle were lying, how 
womanlike he was in his sympathetic tenderness ; how light and noiseless was 
his step; how gentle his every gesture; what a sweet word of genial compas- 
sion or encouragement he had for every sufferer. The burly King strode and 
clattered along like a dragoon swaggering through the crowd at a country fair. 
Not that Victor Emanuel wanted good nature, but that his rude Physigue had 
so little in it of the sympathetic or the tender. 

Was there ever known such a whimsical, harmless, odd saturnalia as Naples 
presented during those extraordinary days? I am thinking now chiefly of the 
men who, mostly uncalled-for, “ rallied round” the Revolution, and came from 
all manner of holes and corners to offer their services to Garibaldi, and to ex- 
hibit themselves in the capacity of freedom’s friends, soldiers, and scholars. 
Hardly a hero, or crackbrain, or rantipole in Europe, one would think, but must 
have been then on exhibition somewhere in Naples. Father Gavazzi harangued 
from one position; Alexandre Dumas, accompanied by his faithful “ Admiral 
Emile,” directed affairs from another. Edwin James, then a British criminal 
lawyer and popular member of Parliament, was to be seen tearing round ina 
sort of semi-military costume, with pistols stuck in his belt. The worn, thought- 
ful, melancholy face of Mazzini was, for a short time at least, to be seen in 
juxtaposition with the cockney visage of an ambitious and restless common 
councilman from the city of London, who has lived all his life since on the 
glorious memories and honors of that good time. The House of Lords, the 
House of Commons, and the Guildhall of London were lavishly represented 
there. Men like Tiirr, the dashing Hungarian and Mieroslawski, the “ Red” 
leader of Polish revolution—men to whom battle and danger were as the breath 
of their nostrils—were buttonholed and advised by heavy British vestrymen 
and pert Parisian journalists. Hardly any man or woman entered Naples from 
a foreign country at that astonishing time who did not believe that he or she 
had some special counsel to give, which Victor Emanuel or Garibaldi or some 
one of their immediate staff was bound to listen to and accept. Woman’s 
Rights were pretty well represented in that pellmell. There was a Countess 
something or other—French, they said—who wore short petticoats and trousers, 
had silver-mounted pistols in her belt and silver spurs on her heels, and was 
generally believed to have done wonders in “the field ””—what field no one 
would stop to ask. There was Jessie Mario White, modest, pleasant, fair- 
haired woman, wife of a gallant gentleman and soldier—Jessie White, who made 
no exhibition of herself, but did then and since faithful and valuable work for 
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Italian wounded, such as Italy ought not soon to forget. There was Mrs, 
Chambers—Mrs. Colonel Chambers—the Mrs. “ Putney Giles” of Disraeli's 
“ Lothair”’—very prominent everywhere, sounding the special eulogies of Gari- 
baldi with tireless tongue, and utterly overshadowing her quiet husband, who (the 
husband I mean) afterwards stood by Garibaldi’s side at Aspromonte. Exeter 
Hall had sent out powerful delegations, in the firm faith apparently that Gari- 
baldi would at their request order Naples forthwith to break up its shrines and 
images of saints and become Protestant ; and that Naples would at once obey. 
Never was such a time of dreams and madness and fussiness, of splendid aspira- 
tions and silly self-seeking vanity, of chivalry and daring, and true wisdom and 
nonsense. It was a time naturally of many disappointments ; and one disap- 
pointment to almost everybody was His Majesty King Victor Emanuel. His 
Majesty seemed at least not much to care about the whole affair from the begin- 
ning. He went through it as if he didn’t quite understand what it was all about, 
and didn’t think it worth the trouble of trying. People who saw him at that 
splendid moment when, the forces of Garibaldi joining with the regular Sardinian 
troops after all had been won, Garibaldi and the King met for the first time in 
that crisis, and the soldier hailed the sovereign as “ King of Italy !’”—people 
who saw and studied that picturesque historic meeting have told me that there 
was no more emotion of any kind on Victor Emanuel’s face than if he were re- 
ceiving a formal address from the mayor of a country town. “I thank you,” 
were his only words of reply; and I am assured that it was not “I thank you,” 
with emphasis on the last word to indicate that the King acknowledged how 
much he owed to his great soldier ; but simply “I thank you,” as he might have 
thanked a groom who opened a stable door for him. Perhaps the very depth 
and grandeur of the King’s emotions rendered him incapable of finding any ex- 
pression for them. Let us hope so. But I have had the positive assurances of 
some who saw the scene, that if any such emotions were felt the royal counte- 
nance concealed them as completely as though they never had been. 

In truth, I presume that the whole thing really was a terrible bore to the 
royal Rawdon Crawley, who found himself compelled by cursed spite to play the 
part of a patriot king. The Pope, the ultramontane bishops, and the ultramon- 
tane press have always been ringing fierce changes on the inordinate and wicked 
ambition of Victor Emanuel. I am convinced the poor man has no more ambi- 
tion than his horse. If he could have chalked out his own career for himself, he 
would probably have asked nothing better than to be allowed to devote his life 
to chamois-hunting, with a hunter’s homely fare, and the companionship of a few 
friends (some fat ladies among the number) with whom he could talk and make 
jokes in the patois of Piedmont. This, and perhaps a battle-field and a dashing 
charge every now and then, would probably have realized his dreams of the 
summum bonum. But some implacable destiny, embodied in the form of a Ca- 
vour or a Garibaldi, was always driving on the stout King and bidding him get 
up and attempt great things—be a patriot and a hero. Fancy Rawdon Crawley 
impelled, or rather compelled by the inexorable command of Becky his wiie, to 
go forth in quest of the Holy Grail, and one may perhaps be able to guess what 
Victor Emanuel’s perplexi‘y and reluctance were when he was bidden to set out 
for the accomplishment of the regeneration of Italy. “ Honor to those to whom 
honor is due ; honor to old Mother Baubo,” says some one in “ Faust.” Honor 
on that principle, then, to King Victor Emanuel. He did get up and go forth 
and undertake to bear his part in the adventure. And here seriously let me 
speak of the one high merit of Victor Emanuel’s career. He is not a hero; he 
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is not a statesman or even a politician ; he is not a patriot in any grand, exalted 
sense. He would like to be idle, and perhaps to be despotic. But he has 
proved that he understands the true responsibilities and duties of a constitu- 
tional King better than many sovereigns of higher intellect and better character. 
He always did go, or at least endeavor to go, where the promptings of his min- 
isters, the commands of his one imperious minister, or the voice of the country 
directed. There must be a great struggle in the mind of Victor Emanuel be- 
tween his duty as a king and his duty as a Roman Catholic, when he enters into 
antagonism with the Pope. Beyond doubt Victor Emanuel is a superstitious 
Catholic. Of late years his constitution has once or twice threatened to give 
way, and he is probably all the more anxious to be reconciled with the Church. 
Perhaps he would be glad enough to lay down the load of royalty altogether and 
become again an accepted and devoted Catholic, and hunt his chamois with a 
quieted conscience. But still, impelled by what must be some sort of patriotism 
and sense of duty, he accepts his uncongenial part of constitutional King, and 
strives to do all that the voice of his people demands. It is probable that at no 
time was the King personally much attached to his illustrious minister Cavour. 
The genius and soul of Cavour were too oppressively imperial, high-reaching, 
and energetic for the homely, plodding King. With all his external levity Count 
Cavour was terribly in earnest, and he must often have seemed a dreadful bore 
to his sovereign. Cavour knew himself the master, and did not always take 
pains to conceal his knowledge. He would sometimes adopt the most direct 
and vigorous language in remonstrating with the King if the latter did not act on 
valuable advice at the right moment. Sometimes, when things went decidedly 
against Cavour’s wishes, the minister would take the monarch to task more 
roundly than even the most good-natured monarchs are likely to approve. 
When Napoleon the Third disappointed Cavour and all Italy by the sudden 
peace of Villafranca, I have heard that Cavour literally denounced Victor Eman- 
uel for consenting to the arrangement. Count Arrivabene, an able writer, has 
given a very vivid and interesting description of Cavour’s demeanor when he 
reached the Sardinian headquarters on his way to an interview with the King 
and learned what had been done. He was literally in a “tearing rage.” He 
tore off his hat and dashed it down, he clenched his hands, he stamped wildly, 
gesticulated furiously, became red and purple, foamed at the mouth, and grew 
inarticulate for very passion. He believed that he and Italy were sold—as in- 
deed they were ; and it was while this temper was yet on him that he went to 
see the King, and denounced him, as I have said. Now this sort of thing cer- 
tainly could not have been agreeable to Victor Emanuel; and yet he patiently 
accepted Cavour as a kind of glorious necessity. He never sought, as many 
another king in such duresse would have done, to weaken his minister’s influ- 
ence and authority by showing open sullenness and dissatisfaction. Ratazzi, 
with his pliable ways and his entire freedom from any wearisome earnest- 
ness or devotion to any particular cause, was naturally a far more companiona- 
ble and agreeable minister for the King than the untiring and imperious Cavour. 
Accordingly, it was well known that Ratazzi was more of a personal favorite ; but 
the King never seems to have acted otherwise than loyally and honestly to- 
ward Cavour. Ricasoli was all but intolerable to the King. Ricasoli was 
proud and stern; and he was, moreover, a somewhat rigid moralist, which Ca- 
vour hardly professed to be. The King writhed under the government of Ri- 
casol., and yet, despite all that was at the time whispered, he cannot, I think, be 
fairly accused of having done anything personally to rid himself of an obnoxious 
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minister. Indeed, the single merit of Victor Emanuel’s character, if we put aside 
the element of personal courage, is its rough integrity. He is a ga/antuomo, an 
honest man—in that sense, a man of his word. He gave his word to constitu- 
tional government and to Italy, and he appears to have kept the word in each 
case according to his lights. 

But his popularity among his subjects, the interest felt in him by the world, 
have long been steadily on the wane. Years and years ago he ceased to retain 
the faintest gleam of the halo of romance that once was, despite of himself, 
thrown around him. His people care little or nothing for him. Why, indeed, 
should they care anything? The military prestige which he had won, such as it 
was, vanished at Custozza, and it was his evil destiny, hardly his fault, to be al- 
most always placed in a position of antagonism to the one only Italian who since 
Cavour’s death had an enthusiastic following in Italy. Aspromonte was a ca- 
lamity for Victor Emanuel. One can hardly blame him; one can hardly see 
how he could have done otherwise. The greatest citizen or soldier in America 
or England, if he attempted to levy an army of his own, and make war from 
American or English territory upon a neighboring State, would surely have seen 
his bands dispersed and found himself arrested by order of his government; and 
it would never have occurred to any one to think that the government was 
doing a harsh, ungrateful, or improper thing. It would be the necessary, right- 
ful execution of a disagreeable duty, and that is all. But the conditions of Gari- 
baldi’s case, like the one splendid service he had rendered, were so entirely ab- 
normal and without precedent, the whole thing was from first to last so much 
more a matter of national sentiment than of political law, that national senti- 
ment insisted on judging Garibaldi and the King in this case too, and at least 
a powerful, passionate minority declared Victor Emanuel an ingrate and a trai- 
tor. Mentana was almost as bad for the King as Custozza. The voice of the 
country, so far as one could understand its import, seemed to declare that when 
the King had once ordered the Italian troops to cross the frontier, he should 
have ordered them to go on; that if they had actually occupied Rome, France 
would have recognized accomplished facts ; that as it was, Italy offended France 
and the Pope by stepping over the barrier of the convention of September, only 
to humiliate herself by stepping back again without having accomplished any- 
thing. Certainly the policy of the Italian Government at such acrisis was weak, 
miserable, even contemptible. Then indeed Italy might well have exclaimed, 
* Oh for one hour of Cavour!” One hour of the man of genius and courage, 
who, if he had moved forward, would not have darted back again! Perhaps it 
was unfair to hold the King responsible for the mistakes of his ministers. But 
when a once popular King has to be pleaded for on that sole ground, it is pretty 
clear that there is an end to his popularity. So with Victor Emanuel. The 
world began to forget him ; his subjects began to despise him. Even the thrill- 
ing events that have lately taken place in Italy, the sudden crowning of the na- 
tional edifice—the realization of that hope which so long appeared but a dream— 
which Cavour himself declared would be the most slow and difficult to realize of 
all Italy’s hopes—even the possession of Rome hardly seems to have brought 
back one ray of the old popularity on the heavy head of King Victor Emanuel. 
Again the wonderful combination of good luck and bad—the good fortune which 
brought to the very door of the house of Savoy the sudden realization of its 
highest dreams—the misfortune which allowed that house no share in the true 
credit of having accomplished its destiny. What had Victor Emanuel to do 
with the sudden juncture of events which enabled Italy to take possession of her 
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capital? Nothing whatever. His people have no more reason to thank him fer 
Rome than they have to thank him for the rain or the sunshine, the olive and 
the vine. The King seems to have felt all this. His short visit to Rome, and 
the formal act of taking possession, may perhaps have been made so short be- 
cause Victor Emanuel knew that he had little right to claim any honors or ex- 
pect any popular enthusiasm. He entered Rome one day and went away the 
next. I confess, however, that I should not wonder if the visit was nade so 
short merely because the whole thing was a bore to the honest King, and he 
could only make up his mind to endure a very few hours of it. 

Victor Emanuel, King of United Italy, and welcomed by popular acclama- 
tion in Rome—his second son almost at the same moment proclaimed King of 
the Spaniards—his second daughter Queen of Portugal. How fortune seems to 
have delighted in honoring this house of Savoy. I only say “seems to have.” 
I do not venture yet to regard the accession of King Amadeus to the crown of 
Spain as necessarily an honorable or a fortunate thing. Every one must wish 
the poor young prince well in such a situation; perhaps we should rather wish 
him well out of it. Never king assumed a crown with such ghastly omens to 
welcome him. Here is the King putting on his diadem ; and yonder, lying dead 
by the hand of an assassin, is the man who gave him the diadem and made him 
King! But for Juan Prim there would be no Amadeus, King of the Spaniards ; 
and for that reason Juan Prim lies dead. The young King must have needed all 
his hereditary courage to enable him to face calmly and bravely, as he seems to 
have done, so terrible a situation. Macaulay justly says that no danger is so 
trying to the nerves of a brave man as the danger of assassination. Men utterly 
reckless in battle—like “bonny Dundee” tor example—have owned that the 
knowledge of the assassin’s purpose and haunting presence was more than they 
could endure. The young Italian prince seems to have shown no sign of flinch- 
ing. So far as anything indeed is known of him, he is favorably known to 
the world. He bore himself like a brave soldier at Custozza, and obtained the 
special commendation of the Austrian victor, the gallant old Archduke Albrecht. 
He married for love a lady of station decidedly inferior to that of a royal prince ; 
the lady had the honor of being sneered at even ia her honeymoon for the 
modest, inexpensive simplicity of her toilet, as she appeared with her young 
husband at one of the watering-places ; he had not made himself before mar- 
riage the subject of as much scandal as used to follow and float around the 
bachelor reputation of his elder brother Humbert. He is believed to be honestly 
and manfully liberal in his views. He ought to make a good Kiny as kings go— 
if the murderers of General Prim only give him the chance. 

As I have mentioned the name of the man whose varied, brilliant, daring, and 
turbulent career has been so suddenly cut short, I may perhaps be excused for 
wandering a little out of the path of my subject to say that I think many of the 
American newspapers have hardly done justice to Prim. Some of them have 
written of him, even in announcing his death, as if it were not possible for a 
man to be honest and yet not to be a republican. In more than one instance 
the murder of Prim was treated as a sort of thing which, however painful to 
read of, was yet quite natural and even excusable in the case of a man who en- 
deavored to give his country a King. There was a good deal too much of the 
“Sic semper tyrannis ” tone and temper about some of the journals. Now, | 
do not believe that Prim was a patriot of that unseifish and lofty group to which 
William the Silent, and George Washington, and Daniel Manin belong. His 
was a very mixed character, and ambition had a large place in it. But I be- 
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lieve that he sincerely loved and tried to serve Spain ; and I believe that in giv- 
ing her a King he honestly thought he was doing for her the thing most suited 
to her tendencies and her interests. If Prim could have made Spain a republic, 
he could have made himself her President, even perhaps for life ; while he could 
not venture, she being a kingdom, to constitute himself her King. Many times 
did Prim himself say to me, before the outbreak of his successful revolt, that 
he believed the republican to be the ultimate form of government everywhere, 
and that he would gladly see it in Spain ; but that he did not believe Spain was 
yet suited for it, or numbered republicans enough. “To have a republic you 
must first have republicans,” was a common saying of his. New England is a 
very different sort of place from Old Castile. At all events, Prim is not to 
be condemned as a traitor to his country and to liberty, even if it were true that 
he could have created a Spanish republic. We have to show first that he knew 
the thing was possible and refused to do it, for selfish or ignoble motives. This 
I am satisfied is not true. I think Prim believed a republic impossible in the 
Spain of to-day, and simply acted in accordance with his convictions. He came 
very near to being a great man; he wanted not much of being a great patriot. 
He was, I think, better than his fame. As Spain has decreed, he “deserved 
well of his country.” It seems hardly reasonable or just to decry him or con- 
demn him because he did not deserve better. Such as he was, he proved him- 
self original. “ He walked,” as Carlyle says, “his own wild road, whither that 
led him.” In an age very prolific of great political men, he made a distinct 
name and place for himself. “Name thou the best of German singers,” ex- 
claims Heine with pardonable pride, “and my name must be spoken among 
them.” Name the half-dozen really great, originating characters in European 
politics during our time, and the name of Prim must come in among them. 

But I was speaking of Victor Emanuel and his children. All I have heard 
then of the Duke of Aosta leads me to believe that he is qualified to make a re- 
spectable and loyal constitutional sovereign. High intellectual capacity no one 
expects from the house of Savoy, but there will probably be good sense, manly 
feeling, and no small share of political discretion. In the Duke of Aosta, too, 
Spain will have a King who can have no possible sympathy with slave systems 
and their products of whatever kind, and who can hardly have much inclination 
for the coercing and dragooning of reluctant populations. If Spain in his day 
and through his influence can get decently and honorably rid of Cuba, she will 
have entered upon a new chapter of her national existence, as important for her 
as that grand new volume which opens upon France when defeat has purged her 
of her thrice-accursed “ militaryism.” The dependencies have been a miserable 
misfortune to Spain. They have entangled her in all manner of complications ; 
they have filled her with false principles; they have created whole corrupt 
classes among her soldiers and politicians. General Prim himself once assured 
me that the real revenues of Spain were in no wise the richer for her colonial 
possessions. Proconsuls made fortunes and spread corruption round them, and 
that was all. If her new King could only contrive to relieve Spain of this source 
of corruption and danger, he would be worth all the cost and labor of the revolu- 
tion which gives him now a Spanish throne. 

Why did fate decree that the very best of all the children of Victor Emanuel 
should have apparently the worst fortune? The Princess Clotilde is an exile 
from the country and the palace of her husband ; and if the sweetness and virtue 
of one woman might have saved a court, the court of the Tuileries might have 
been saved by Victor Emanuel’s eldest daughter. I have heard the Princess 
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Clotilde talked of by Ultramontanes, Legitimists, Orleanists, Republicans, Red 
Republicans (by some among the latter who firmly believed that the poor Em- 
press Eugénie was wickeder than Messalina), and I never heard a word spoken 
of her that was not in her praise. Every one admitted that she was a pure and 
noble woman, a patient wife, a devoted mother ; full of that unpretending sim- 
plicity which, let us own it frankly, is one of the graces which very high birth 
and old blood do sometimes bring. The Princess must in her secret soul have 
looked down on some of the odd cofertes who were brought around her at the 
court of the Tuileries. She comes of a house in whose genealogy, to quote Dis- 
raeli’s humorous words, “ Chaos was a novel,” and she found herself forced into 
companionship with ladies and gentlemen whose fathers and mothers, good lack ! 
sometimes seemed to have omitted any baptismal registration whatever. I 
presume she was not ignorant of the parentage of De Morny, or Walewski, or 
Walewski’s son, or the Jerome David class of people. I presume she heard 
what every one said of the Countess this and the Marchioness that, and so on. 
Of course the Princess Clotilde did not like these people—how could any decent 
woman like them ?—but she accepted the necessities of her position with a self- 
possession and dignity which, offending no one, marked the line distinctly and 
honorably between her and them. Her joy was in her children. She loved to 
show them to friends, and to visitors even whom she felt that she could treat as 
friends. Perhaps she is not less happy now that the ill-omened, fateful splen- 
dors of the Palais Royal no longer help to make a gilded cage for the darlings 
of her nursery. Of the whole family, hers may be called the only career which 
has been doomed to what the world describes and pities as failure. It may well 
be that she is now happiest of all the children of the house of Savoy. 
Meanwhile, Victor Emanuel has been welcomed at the Quirinal, and is in- 
deed, at last, King of Italy. We may well say to him, as Banquo says of Mac- 
beth, “Thou hast it all!” Lombardy, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, the Two 
Sicilies, Venetia, and Rome—what gathering within less than a fifth of an 
ordinary lifetime! Andon the Quirinal Victor Emanuel may be said to have 
stood alone. Of all the men who mainly wrought to bring about that grand 
consummation, not one stood by his side. Daniel Manin, the pure, patient, fear- 
less, patriot hero; Cavour, the consummate statesman ; Massimo d'Azeglio, the 
Bayard or Lafayette of Italy’s later days, the soldier, scholar, and lover of his 
country—these are dead, and rest with Dante. Mazzini is still a sort of exile— 
homeless, unshaken, seeing his prophecies fulfil themselves and his ideas come 
to light, while he abides in the gloom and shadow, and the world calls hima 
dreamer, Garibal¢i is lending the aid of his restless sword to a cause which he 
cannot serve, and a people who never understood him; and he is getting sadiy 
mixed up somehow in ordinary minds with General Cluseret and George Francis 
Train. Louis Napoleon, who, whatever his crimes, did something for the unity 
of Italy, is a broken man in captivity. Only Victor Emanuel, least gifted of all, 
utterly unworthy almost to be named in the same breath with any of them 
(save Louis Napoleon alone)—only he comes forward to receive the glories and 
stand up as the representative of one Italy! Let us do him the justice to ac- 
knowledge that he never sought the position or the glory. He accepted both as 
a necessity of his birth and his place, a formai duty and a bore. His was not 
the character which goes in quest of greatness. As Falstaff says of rebellion 
and the revolted English lord, greatness “lay in his way, and he found it.” 
Justin McCartuy. 
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III.— SKINNERS. 


BSERVING Detective Elder looking intently at a man of most respecta- 
O ble appearance, who nodded shortly as he passed us with the quickness of 
motion peculiar to “the Street,” I asked: “Who is that ?” 

“ A Skinner who carries his office in his hat!” was the reply. 

When a sharper proves himself a master of his art, always ready to adapt 
himself to any exigency however suddenly presented, and constantly intriguing 
with success for illegal gains, without incurring the penalties of any stat ite of 
frauds yet devised, he rises to the dignity of a skinner, who is the rankest growth 
of that rare roguery which dodges the law at every turn, and is nowhere pro- 
duced in such perfection as in. the financial hot-bed of the continent. 

Wall street has absorbed more of the twisted intellect which delights in trick 
and device than any other spot of earth. The place seems to breed indirections 
as naturally as swamps do miasms ; for the line between legitimate operations 
and achievements which even the moral sense of brokers declares to be crimes 
is so faint and uncertain that thousands hover constantly on its edge, while hun- 
dreds step beyond it without provoking rebuke or punishment. The methods 
of business which thus merge the devious and straightforward into a mass where 
one is difficult to distinguish from the other, have so depreciated the standard of 
honesty that there is little moral difference between the shrewd, driving business 
man and the scheming, restless scamp. 

The knavery which Wall street breeds is known to all the world which has 
heard of such affairs as the Schuyler frauds, the Ross, Cross, and Van Eeten 
forgeries, the Harlem corner, the Ketchum crimes, the colossal swindling of 
Black Friday, and the many great defalcations and embezzlements which the 
journals have chronicled for a day’s sensation. The turpitude revealed by such 
events as these has been provocative of public philippics without number, and 
has caused much anxious inquiry for the means of improving the moral condi- 
tion of the street. The world has been moved to censure and remonstrance by 
a partial knowledge of the facts, for it has never heard of the numberless trans- 
actions which make no noise because of their frequency, and gain only a little 
“item” report in the newspapers, or are never recorded at all for the public. 
These lesser affairs, in which the biter is an unknown rogue, who shuns the pub- 
lic honors that wait upon stupendous crimes, and the bitten is not sufficiently in- 
jured to fill the whole land with the agony of his depletion, are daily incidents 
of Wall street life ; and only by knowledge of them can a just verdict be rendered 
in a matter where judgment has been already given against the street, upon the: 
evidence of exceptional cases. 

Some general information therefore of the tribe of skinners and their busi- 
ness habits which result in these minor derelictions, will be found to be of in+ 
terest. 

As a rule, the man who carries his office in his hat is not a satisfactory per- 
son with whom to have dealings in such immaterial things as stocks and bonds, 
He will not do at all in that “day game” played in Broad street without inter- 
ference from the police, who do occasionally pounce upon the gentlemen who 
seek some show for their money by playing faro in Ann street. In an affair so 
unsubstantial as gold gambling, the man with his office in his hat would so add 
to the airiness that “ margins ” would remain a fleeting show only until the “curb- 
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stone broker” had time to get around the next corner; and for the reason per- 
haps that the members of the New York Gold Exchange know so much them- 
selves, the skinners have rarely attempted to play any of their little games upon 
them. I have had occasion in these articles to remark upon the wonderful ver- 
dancy of people in general, but I do mankind the credit of believing that there are 
very few people who will pick up a stranger in Wall street of whose local habitation 
or business standing they have no knowledge whatever, and hand him over some 
thousands of dollars to wager on the price of gold. The fever of gold gambling 
has indirectly brought many fish to the skinner’s nets by creating an insatiate 
thirst for speculation in things unseen; but with gold-betting itself he has not 
often meddled, and the genuine skinner has never done so in person. No one 
of the class is a member of the Exchange, wherefore he could not himself play 
in the glittering game, nor could he act for others there. I have therefore not 
undertaken to obtain any facts as to the operations of skinners in gold, as I was 
convinced I would be gleaning in a barren field. 

Nor has,this master workman ever made many attempts to obtain funds by 
writing another man’s name to a check. Forgery as it was practised by the 
great criminals of the last decade is alost art. In that dead and gone era when 
villany was in its swaddling clothes, John Ross astonished and dumfounded 
Wall street by fleecing it one afternoon of half a million of dollars by means 
of forged checks, which were such in the true meaning of the words. At an 
earlier day, and .by means of more numerous illustrations, Colonel Cross had 
achieved a notoriety in the same line which afterwards ripened into fame by his 
forging his way twice out of prison. But these men, who embodied the highest 
skill of their day, were forced by their limited knowledge of the capabilities of 
their calling to goto the banks with checks that had not the least odor of 
genuineness about them, but were in all respects the handiwork of fraud. Living- 
ston, who obtained $72,000 on a forged check of Cornelius Vandebilt some three 
years ago, was the last notable case of this species of robbery. Since then the 
operators in this line have devoted their skill first to obtaining the genuine check 
of some person or firm having a large bank account, and next to altering it for 
such sum larger than that for which it was drawn as their necessities may re- 
quire or their fancy dictate. This was the method of Van Eeten, and all other 
of the shrewder knaves who have recently become famous as forgers, and it has 
the great advantage of leaving the lawyers a chance to quibble about the exact 
character of the offence which has been committed. But it has for the skinners 
the equally great disadvantage of being an operation requiring time and money 
for success. From the day when the forger obtains the genuine check by sell- 
ing the party to be fleeced a bond, asking for a check instead of money, as he de- 
sires to make a remittance, many days must elapse before the check will be ready 
to direct the bank to pay $10,000 instead of $100. The filling up must be erased 
with chemicals which leave no trace of themselves or the former writing upon 
the paper, and the blanks must be again filled up for the amount desired in such 
way as to appear regular and business-like. The skinner has the skill to do 
this thing or have it done, for he can do anything except obey the primal law 
and earn his bread by the sweat of his brow ; but he has not the time or money 
required for it. He is a hand-to-mouth knave, who spends as he gets, and gen- 
erally depends upon the rogueries of each day to pay the expenses thereof. He 
therefore prefers the swift return and small profit system of conducting his affairs, 
and will commence and finish a dozen operations during the time the forger is 
patiently working upon one. There are cases, however, where a skinner who 
has happened to have a little money to invest has become a special partner in a 
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forgery ; but in that event he has only kept sufficient supervision of the matter 
to protect his own interests, and has by no means neglected his daily harvest of 
the green things—of things growing so miraculously in Wall street. 

If any reader of THE GALAXY has ever gone into Wall street in pursuit of a 
stolen United States bond or to sell an unmarketable security, he can profitably 
omit a perusal of these pages, if his sole object in reading is the garnering of 
new facts. In the one case he probably met Detective William G. Elder, or De- 
tective Thomas Sampson, and in the other has had most sorrowful personal ex- 
periences, so that nobody can tell him anything new about the skinners, But 
for the benefit of those who cannot get this positive testimony, which in this 
case defies the legal axiom, and is the least satisfactory of all, | go on to state 
that skinners delight most of all in stocks and bonds, and manifest their prow- 
ess in connection with these representatives of values in ways more dark and 
by tricks more vain than any Ah Sin ever mastered. Possessed of rare percep- 
tive powers, great readiness of resource, vast versatility, perfect coolness under 
all circumstances, attractive appearance, persuasive address, and unlimited 
shrewdness, these men are gifted with powers that, added to moral force, would 
rank them among the benefactors of mankind in commerce or finance. But be- 
ing naturally dishonest, and preferring the oblique path when the straight and 
narrow way is equally easy of access and more satisfactory in its results, they are 
among the most finished, plausible, and dangerous of outlaws. Their fertility in 
roguery is wonderful and perplexing. If one of them is to-day hairy as Esau, 
to-morrow, if an exigency demands it, he appears as a convert to the barber’s 
practice, and the next day reverts to his original faith if the occasion requires 
another metamorphosis. With all the world before him where to choose his 
business habitation, he chooses everywhere, so that no man knows where to put 
a finger on him when he is wanted. With him, 

To have done is to hang 

Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 

In monumental mockery, 
and he never repeats a fraud precisely as it was done before. In its general 
aspects it may be like its predecessors, but there is always some distinguishing 
difference which stamps it as an improved method of roguery. Provided with 
names in unlimited number, and with cards bearing these several cognomens, 
each locating his office at a different place, at no one of which is he ever found 
or known, he is a myth to the law, and only a momentary although terriole 
reality to his victims. 

This perfection of knavery at some time and in some way takes his commis- 
sion out of nearly every kind of security which is ever offered for sale in Wall 
street, besides manufacturing some on private account which the street never 
hears of except through his operations. But so far as he can, and to the ex- 
tent of the supply, he devotes himself to working back stolen United States 
bonds into the channels of legitimate business. Coupon bonds are his first 
preference, as they are of the thief, to whom, after greenbacks, they are the best 
plunder. Possession being prima facie evidence of ownership, the Government 
has necessarily been compelled to recognize all sales of these bonds as legiti- 
mate, as otherwise they would be the least desirable of investments, and money 
would seek some more satisfactory resting place. But this doctrine, which alone 
makes these bonds so valuable as a medium of exchange, has the drawback of its 
application when they get into the hands of thieves. Nearly all of the coupon 
bonds—probably ninety per cent.—stolen in the United States, begin their jour- 
ney back to innocent holders in Wall street. The thieves or their agents rarely 
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having the tact or boldness to put them directly upon the market, the skinner 
obtains his opportunity, which he never neglects. Sometimes he is content with 
a moderate commission, and, dealing with some broker whose precise status is 
not the best known fact in the world, he sells the bonds for about ninety—allow- 
ing the market rate to be par—and settles with the thief at eighty. The 
broker who buys has at least an equivocal standing in the street, and generally 
has little difficulty in disposing of them at the regular price ; and, that accom- 
plished, the bonds are back again where they need not blush for the parties in 
possession. But this operation is so tame that the skinner never resorts to it 
when the chance for something better is presented. In some cases he will go to 
the broker he has selected as his victim, and declare openly that he has stolen 
coupon bonds and desires to sell them. The price he names is about twenty 
per cent. under the market. He will give the number of bonds, but never per- 
mits them to be seen, much less counted. The broker snapping at this opportu- 
nity, an appointment is made fora time and place for the money to be paid 
and the bonds delivered, both being always certain to be favorable to the sud- 
den disappearance of the skinner. When the parties meet, a package of bonds 
is exhibited of which the top one is seen to be all regular ; and the money being 
handed over, the skinner bolts away, leaving the broker to discover that his 
package contains just one bond, while the remainder of the bulk is made up of 
blank paper folded to match it. Varied to meet the special details of each case, 
this fraud has been repeated in the street with a frequency which shows the alarm- 
ing amount of stolen coupons constantly afloat, and the readiness of unac- 
credited brokers to assist the thieves in working them back, nor is it often a sub- 
ject of judicial investigation, as the complainant is not clean-handed, and con- 
sequently has no standing in court. 

If thieves had more nerve and sense, the skinners would rarely be able to 
manage this or any other operation in coupons so greatly to their own advantage. 
It is only by throwing the odor of suspicion upon the bonds, and so conduct- 
ing the affair as to create a belief among those engaged in it that a very ras- 
cally matter is in progress, that the skinner succeeds in so depreciating the 
property that he can make something out of it. The great army of sneak thieves 
and bank burglars by whom all of these surreptitious securities are put upon 
the market are not all dolts, and there are numerous cases where they or their 
immediate factors have gone boldly upon the market and realized the face of 
their plunder. One such case occurred not long ago, where the bonds were pur- 
chased openly by first-rate houses without suspicion of the way in which they 
had been obtained ; checks to the amount of $50,000 given, and these latter cashed 
the same day without question by a leading bank. Unless he has surrendered it 
to some faro bank, the thief is now enjoying this substantial reward of his enter- 
prise. It is always best to go to leading houses, for if the negotiations are suc- 
cessful in the outset and the bonds purchased, there is no danger of subsequent 
disaster, as the checks of these firms are guarantees everywhere of the eminent 
respectability of the whole affair. On the other hand, in dealing with brokers 
whose standing is not the best, the matter is questioned and scrutinized to the 
close, and the spoiler is never sure of his booty until he has disappeared around 
the corner after exchanging his check for the money it demands. And he must 
in every case undergo this ordeal, for no prudent broker ever thinks of giving 
money for Londs, but pays for them with acheck drawn to order, with the idea 
that if there is any villany in the thing, it will out before the party holding the 
check can be identified and get the money. But if he is dealing with a skinner, 
the broker finds his precaution a broken reed, for the latter never goes to the 
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bank with the check. He goes and buys a small bill with his check, which is 
unhesitatingly taken, and the difference between its face and his bill given him. 
The same device for the same purpose is used in many other operations by the 
skinner, but it is rarely omitted when disposing of a check drawn to order. 

In dealing with registered bonds of the United States which have been stolen, 
the genius of the skinner has greater scope, and he reaches his reward by more 
devious ways. He first gets his bonds from the thief or receiver, and then med- 
itates profoundly upon the subject of their disposition. He knows that it is ut- 
terly impossible to destroy the proprietary rights of the person whose name is 
upon them, for whether that person be in actual possession or not, by giving the 
Government a bond of indemnity, he can draw the interest and receive the prin- 
cipal when the bonds mature. Nor will any alteration of the obligations be more 
than a temporary expedient, for only a moment is required at the United States 
Sub-Treasury to discover any cheating changes. For these reasons the skinner 
never attempts to sell registered bonds, although he is always ready to buy them 
of a thief at twenty cents on he dollar. When he has them, his first task is to 
prepare them for his purpose by altering the names and numbers. He then es- 
tablishes himself, either personally or by a confederate, in business, and obtains 
a financial footing by opening a small account ina bank. There is no one thing 
so much like charity in its power to cover a multitude of sins as a bank account, 
and I hardly know what a man may not do who has a balance at his banker’s. 
The skinner in such case becomes a worker of miracles, for no sooner is he 
known as a customer of the bank than he offers the stolen and altered bonds 
for hypothecation, and is not refused. He never wishes to sell them, but he 
never makes the fatal mistake of demanding too little upon them as a loan. In 
that case the bank would do what would be done in all such cases if these insti- 
tutions were managed with ordinary prudence—make the trivial examination 
required to detect the fraud. If the skinner should timidly demand fifty per cent. 
of the face, he would certainly get nothing; but as he demands ninety, or at the 
least eighty, his bank is left to meditate upon its folly after he has got his money 
and withdrawn his account, which are invariably simultaneous events. He has 
other methods of reaching his end, for he is never so poor as to have but one 
string to his bow; but he generally adheres to the plan described, with variations 
in the details to prevent suspicion of his purpose. As an additional safeguard 
he never attempts any of his games a second time upon the same person. By 
strict attention to business he manages to deal year after year in the bonds of 
the United States without anybody but his victims being the wiser, or any body 
but himself being the richer. 

It is not, however, until he gets outside of these bonds, and is put as it were 
upon his mettle, that the skinner lays any very severe tax upon his resources. 
These bonds give him a basis of fact for his operations, which are comparatively 
tame and easy ; but when he must create his basis as well, he can feel some 
pride and interest in his achievements. When he manufactures his securities as 
well as sells them, he may not make so much money, as in fact he does not ; 
but there is vast satisfaction in swindling somebody with them, as is frequently 
the case. He adheres in this instance, as always, to strict business rules, and 
his first precaution is to obtain a confederate who has a room in some garret or 
cellar, on the door of which he tacks a tin sign bearing the name of some grand 
consolidated mining or railroad company which is unknown in the street, except 
through skinning operations. Having a ready reference provided, the skinner 
watches for his prey with an intuitive perception of the proper person to ap 
proach which seldom betrays him into a mistake. The victim is always a new- 
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comer or a casual dabbler in stocks, who knows nothing whatever of the wiles 
of Wall street, and who, having a conviction that he has penetrated into an El 
Dorado where fortunes are made in an hour, is ready to snap at the first great 
bargain presented. The skinner knows this individual at a glance, and, easily 
managing to make his acquaintance, beguiles him with stories of the craft of the 
street, and advises him to be very careful or he will find himself victimized. 
Never buy anything on any man’s representations, says the skinner, but always 
demand references and make personal examination into the truth of the state- 
ments which have been made. The skinner very probably tells some of his own 
woful experiences to show that he speaks as one having personal knowledge ; 
but he is always careful to add that he got the advantage of the knaves in the 
end, and winds up with careless and general remarks, from which his sagacity 
and prosperity as a dealer in all kinds of known or unknown securities can be 
inferred. He then invites his friend into some adjacent restaurant or saloon, 
and while acting as his host does him the favor of showing him a first-class invest- 
ment by producing bonds of the Grand Consolidated What Not, which he de- 
clares to be worth par, but which, owing to the machinations of the street, have 
been depressed, and are offered at a ruinous discount. 

The victim nibbles feverishly at the bait ; but suddenly remembering the ex- 
cellent advice he has just received, astonishes himself by demanding a reference, 
which is, of course, unhesitatingly given, and he is invited to make the closest 
inquiry. ‘The address being furnished, he hurries away to the confederate, who, 
on being questioned, says carelessly that the bonds are not number one, 
but he will give eighty-five for them. This being at least ten per cent. more 
than the skinner had demanded, the victim rushes back delighted with the pros- 
pect of swindling that unsuspecting gentleman. Both being thus eager for a 
bargain, it is soon concluded, and the two, as the victim supposes, part com- 
pany. But the skinner only drops into the background, and keeps his eye upon 
the other long enough to be assured of his movements after he has discovered 
the fraud. If he goes away with more of sorrow than of anger in his demeanor 
after his vain search through the street for the man with whom he had dealt, 
and tor the broker who would give eighty-five, but is always out, the skinner 
knows it is safe to repeat the operation at the first opportunity ; but if the vic- 
tim hastens at once to the nearest police station, or is seen in conversation with 
any of the detectives, the skinner is aware that business calls him up town for 
the remainder of that day ; and he appears, if it all, during the next few days, 
in another round of his favorite characters, 

There are literally no bounds to the ingenuity of the skinner when dealing in 
bogus securities or in the bonds of companies or corporations, public and pri- 
vate, which are not quoted and have only nominal values. Hedida good deal 
in town war debt bonds for a time, but latterly these have been harder to obtain, 
and he not thinking it worth while to make them outright, his trade in them has 
almost ceased. There is not space to even enumerate his numberless bond and 
stock operations, as he has other fields of labor which must be hastily described. 

When all other means of swindling fail him he has recourse to the bogus 
check, which, rightly managed, is an unfailing source of supply. It seems a libel 
upon the common sense of the mercantile world to believe that the check of a 
stranger is taken in payment of goods, especially when it is more than the bill, 
and the difference must be handed over to that stranger in money; but it is an 
every-day occurrence. There are any number of cases where the skinner has en- 
tered a large retail store, purchased goods to a small amount, tendered a check 
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for a few dollars more, and been permitted to walk away with both money and 
goods. His conduct in these enterprises is always controlled by the special cir- 
cumstances of each, but in all it is founded on the abounding faith of mankind 
in the honesty and financial responsibility of the man claiming to have a bank 
account. Sometimes the skinner is timid and gets only the odd dollars, as he di- 
rects the goods to be sent to a house where he is not found and they go back to 
the owner ; at other times he is found, blandly receives the parcel, and disap- 
pears with it in some manner the porter is never able to clearly state. 

Not long since a skinner, sauntering up-town after a day of ill luck in Wall 
street, managed to bring down two birds with one stone in a manner that greatly 
increased the credit of his tribe. Stepping into a leading furnishing store in 
Broadway, he bought cravats, collars, gloves, and other articles to the amount of 
$65, and taking out his pocket-book displayed a large roll of bills. But he sudden- 
ly remembered that he desired to make other purchases on his way, especially of 
cigars at a prominent up-town Broadway grocery, and proposed to give a check 
for $100 for his purchases, as he wished to use that evening a little more money 
than he had with him. The check was readily accepted, and with his goods and 
$35 he walked leisurely away. Getting to the grocery, he purchased cigars and 
liquors to the amount of $75, and desired to pay for them with a check, as he 
had just paid out all the money he had with him at the furnishing store, which 
establishment he boldly gave as a reference. He had the goods with the label 
of the house upon the parcels, his statement was believed and he walked away 
with another $25 added to his store. In this case he desired the goods sent to 
his residence, which was done, and being received at the house he had named, 
they were never afterwards recovered, although upon subsequent investigation, 
when the checks proved worthless, it was found that he was utterly unknown on 
the premises. A little shrewder game was played by the fellow who paid for his 
purchase with a check which was taken without question, as the dealer saw that it 
was certified. But when it came back bearing the distressing words “ No funds,” 
the dealer opened his eyes wide enough to see that the certification was one of 
the most shallow devices by which a fool and his money had ever been parted. 
The check purported to be drawn by the secretary of a company, and the cer- 
tification was by the cashier of the same company, with the word cashier made 
prominent in a large round hand, while the initials of the company underneath at 
a hasty glance looked like a mere flourish of the pen. These are only two illus- 
trations out of thousands which might be given showing how the skinners oper- 
ate in worthless checks. 

Another method which the skinner has adopted for making his way in the 
world, while creditable to his ingenuity, is a great annoyance to the mercantile 
community. Keeping an eye constantly open for the main chance, he discovers that 
some quiet firm which is doing a snug business without making any fuss about 
it, has thereby, and by virtue of years of probity, secured the confidence of a 
large circle of customers, These are advantages which the skinner could never 
acquire for himself, and he is therefore forced to appropriate those gathered by 
others. He prints business cards and circulars bearing the name of the respect- 
able.firm, and, although never giving the same location, generally selects the same 
street. This done, he has his immediate future secured ; for he goes out boldly 
and buys goods on short time in the name, say, of Smith & Co., Water street. 
Inquiries are of course made by the seller of the Mercantile Agency, where the 
firm is declared to be, as it is, first class, and the goods are delivered. Some- 
times the skinner has them delivered for shipment, and they go off to another 
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city, where they are sold and the proceeds are in his pocket before the cheat is 
discovered. But oftener he takes the chance of disposing of the goods in New 
York, in which case the cartman who takes them from the store of the seller 
dumps them upon some pier, from whence they are taken away by another cart- 
man, and all trace of them is thus lost. In this way many skinners contrive to 
do a thriving business year after year without detection ; and some of them, even 
bolder, send circulars through the country and advertise in moral newspapers, 
by which means they get consignments of produce from farmers, and of course 
never make a return, nor can they be found when the duped shipper, as he al- 
ways does at last, comes to the city to hunt up his correspondent. This knavery 
is so adroitly managed that in many cases the skinner actually pays advances 
on consignments ; but as it is always only a small per cent. of the value, it will 
be readily seen that he takes no chance of losing his margins by the operation. 
By these devices, calculated to deceive men of ordinary prudence and caution, 
he has done a most thriving trade, and almost undermined public confidence in 
commercial integrity. Not content with this, he further extracts profit from his 
bogus character by issuing notes of the business house whose name he has as- 
sumed, and readily gets them shaved by the less reputable bill-discounters. 

In none of his specialties does the skinner display more ingenuity or 
reap a greater reward than in his insurance frauds, His simplest method is to 
constitute himself the agent of a company which has no existence ; but his genius 
never appears until he appoints himself the president of a first-class company. 
In this case he must have a confederate in a distant city, where the insuring is 
done, and he, being fully provided with facsimiles of the blanks of the company, 
approves the policies by mail, and writes frequent letters of commendation to 
the agent, which secure that swindler public confidence in the community 
where the operations are being carried on. If small fires occur, the confederates 
promptly pay the loss and work the mine they have opened until a large confla- 
gration comes, when they invariably do not. Cases are upon record where as 
much as $30,000 was made in a few months by skinners working in pairs, and 
there are numerous instances where smaller amounts have been purloined ; and 
in no one of these cases was the swindler ever brought to justice. Yet another 
fraud in this line is when the skinner declares himself an insurance company, 
and floods the country with his circulars, offering everybody agencies on the 
most favorable terms. An extensive correspondence is certain to ensue, and the 
applicants finally discover that to reap the fortunes reserved for the agents of 
this prosperous company, it is an essential prerequisite that they shall be mem- 
bers of the “National Bureau of Agencies,” the entrance fee of which is $50. 
The bureau is only another skinner, but the whole affair is so adroitly managed 
that no suspicion of collusion is raised, and very many persons in all parts of 
the United States, but especially in the West, have paid this $50 at the close of 
their relations with both company and bureau, for after that payment they never 
find the faintest trace of either. This swindle has been worked extensively by 
advertising for agents as well as by circular, and principally in the name of the 
State Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Boston, with Daniel Mills & Co., 
at Chicago, as the National Bureau of Agencies. But it has been done in the 
names of other companies in all parts of the country, and, having been only re- 
cently devised, will answer for the plucking of fools for a long time yet, not- 
withstanding the thorough exposure it has had. 

Only a few of the chief means of the skinner for wheedling the unwary have 
been described, but space will only allow of a brief mention of some of the other 
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more common devices. One of these, which is rarely practised, and never at- 
tempted but by the most accomplished of the skinners, is to form a partnership 
with a reputable broker, and, after a few brilliant days in Wall street, suddenly 
decamp with the assets of the firm. One such case occurred not long ago, and 
it was at once one of the most amusing and mournful of financial incidents. 
The tragical aspect of the case was the ruin of a most worthy broker, who had 
amassed a small fortune by years of honest dealing ; but no one could help laugh- 
ing, even with this woful result before him, at hearing how implicitly all the state- 
ments of the skinner had been believed by his partner and the banks, and how 
entirely he had been trusted by both. In comparison with these achievements of 
the skinners, their tricks as bogus employment agents and collectors seem mean 
and trivial, but they nevertheless derive much substantial solace from them. 
When, however, they are driven to these resorts, they degenerate into confi- 
dence operators, and are unworthy of detailed mention in this résumé of the mir- 
acles daily wrought by the most insidious, successful, industrious, and adroit of 
modern rogues. 

Improvements in the appliances of the law for the detection and prevention 
of crime have not kept pace with the improved devices of the criminal to evade 
them ; and it is not therefore surprising that the skinners year after year become 
more greedy in their depredations upon the public, and rarely suffer the 
penalties prescribed by the law for their misdeeds. Crime must be proved before 
it can be punished, and none is so difficult to prove as the obtaining of property by 
trick and device, or by fraudulent representations, even when committed by 
tyros ; but when done by such adepts as the skinners, it is almost impossible to 
obtain the needful evidence. The best the law can do is to warn the unwary of 
their dangers ; and this has been done by making Wall street a special field of 
detective labor. Two of the experienced officers of the Central Detective Office 
are detailed for duty there every day, and the Board of Brokers have in addi- 
tion employed Mr. Thomas Sampson, one of the most adroit men in his busi- 
ness, for general police duty. The street also has nearly the whole time of Mr. 
William G. Elder, well known for many years as one of the most skilful and suc- 
cessful detectives in the country. Many of the leading banks also keep a spe- 
cial officer appointed by the Commissioners of Police constantly on duty in their 
offices during business hours for their own protection. No harm is done the 
public, for the banks pay the salaries of the men thus monopolized. The-detec- 
tives and some of the special officers know many of the skinners by sight, and ex- 
pel them without much ceremony, and with no legal right, from any business circle 
in which they are encountered under circumstances warranting a suspicion that 
they have game afoot. But the fraternity being thicker in Wall street, as one 
of the detectives informed me, than “ fleas on a dog’s back,” and the detectives 
few, the work of swindling still goes on quite prosperously. Though the detec- 
tives harry them to the extent of their ability, yet the skinners thrive ; nor will 
any amount of police protection which it is possible to extend serve to extermi- 
nate them, so long as it is unaided by the prudence of the general public. The 
day of the skinners has been a long one, and it will last until men with money 
back it with brains enough to take no man on his own representations, and to 
avoid the plausible stranger as they would the plague. In law every man is in- 
nocent until he is proved guilty ; but the neophyte venturing into Wall street 
must assume every man to be a knave until he proves himself by the most posi- 
tive testimony to be honest, or he is very sure, by falling among thieves, to be a 
sorrowful proof that history repeats itself, EDWARD CRAPSEY. 





OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
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CIITAPTER X. 
FADED DAFFODILS, 


THE future! 

“Yes,’”’ says Miss Charlotte Theobald, 
with spiteful prescience, “there’s the rub. 
The present will all go smooth enough, as 
long as they have poor James’s money to 
make ducks and drakes of. But the future ! 
What future, what hope, either for his child 
or himself, can a man have who has made 
such a marriage as our brother Francis ?” 

“Especially if he doesn’t keep his health,” 
rejoins the elder sister mournfully. “ Fran- 
cis always had a delicate digestion. The 
same feeble action of the liver as——” 

“Feeble action of the fiddle-strings, 
Anne! 
Theobald laziness, or he would never have 
been cajoled into marrying the woman he 
did. But don’t talk to me of delicacy. A 
man leading the life of dissipation his has 
been, and {ving still!” 

“ Ah, it takes a great deal to kill people, 
however delicate they are,” remarks the 
eldest Miss Theobald, thinking, perhaps, of 
herself and of all the years she has survived 
her sister Charlotte’s bitter tongue. ‘ Look 
at our cousin James. He never really di- 
gested a meal for twenty years if 

“ And then died in a minute, with his old 
will torn up, the new one not signed, and 
leaving his property to the man he most 
wished in the world to disinherit—our bro- 
ther Francis. So much for your invalids!” 
Miss Charlotte’s tone of disgust expresses 
more even than her words. “Catch a man 
in honest health, a man with a digestion, 
making such a muddle at the last as that !”’ 

“ But ought we to call it a muddle, Char- 
lotte? It might be more comfortable, cer- 
tainly, if we didn’t live in the immediate 
neighborhood. Still, as it Aas pleased Provi- 
dence to remove poor James to a better 
world, is it not better our brother should 
come into the property than a stranger? 
There’s more chance of their settling down 
respectably, now that Francis has a house 
and position of his own, than there was be- 
fore.’’ 

“Ah. You think so.” I represent by 
full stops certain curious interjectional sniffs 


Francis has got his share of the ° 


on the part of Miss Charlotte Theobald, 
“Then let me teil you, Anne, your remark 
only betrays your usual gross ignorance of 
human nature. Position to a woman like 
Mrs. Francis Theobald will be a thing to 
laugh at and degrade—an opportunity of 
dragging us deeper into the mire than she 
has dragged us already. As long as they 
were too poor to live in England we might 
pretend to forget, might flatter ourselves 
that our friends forgot the connection. For 
the future we shall have it in daily, hourly 
evidence before our eyes, You should have 
heard Mrs. Pippin’s voice to-day as she con- 
gratulated me on my brother’s return. So 
very pleasant, would it not be for us, to have 
him as a neighbor ?”’ 

“And now it appears the Crosbies met 
them—met them, and of course wouldn’t 
know her—abroad.”’ 

“Dear, dear, you don’t mean to say that, 
Charlotte? Well, now, I call it very un- 
kind of the Crosbies. I’m sure for our 
sainted mother’s sake, the hospitality they 
have met with from our family, they 
might——”’ 

“Anne!” interrupts the younger sister 
sternly. “Once and for all, let me tell you 
that that sort of sentimental talk is bosh !’’ 
It is Charlotte Theobald’s habit to flavor 
her discourse with s»mewhat masculine and 
nervous terms of expression. ‘“ As long as 
our mother lived and gave dinners, the world 
was civil to ws; and when she died and 
could give dinners no longer, the world for- 
got her. The Crosbies with the rest. Men 
and women are judged on their own merits, 
not by the kind of dinners their fathers and 
mothers gave before them. Francis Theo- 
bald will be looked upon in this neighbor- 
hood just as Brown, Jones, or Robinson 
would be if Brown, Jones, or Robinson hap- 
pened to have married a ballet girl. Eight 
o’clock. I should like to know whether 
they are coming or whether they are not.” 

And Charlotte Theobald looks forth with 
a snappish eye along the dreary road which 
leads from the Lidlington railway station, 
two miles and a half distant, to Theobalds, 

Theobalds? Yes, this is Jane’s land of 
promise, the English country house in which 
Blossy is to grow up ; the house in which, for 
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the first time since their marriage, Francis 
Theobald and his wife are to taste the 
sweets of a settled habitation and a name. 
Jane is now at her prime. (Ten days have 
passed since Jane and Rawdon met in Spa.) 
The weather is delicious, the hour the fairest 
one of the twenty-four. But Theobalds 
looks and feels like atomb. When could 
Theobalds look or feel otherwise? A two- 
storied gray stone house, built on the north- 
ern slope of a hill, trees overshadowing it 
back and front ; for enlivenment, the cawing 
of a rockery ; for prospect, a sweep of un- 
frequented carriage road and a pond or imi- 
tation lake covered with duckweed. Such 
is Francis Theobald’s inheritance, such “ the 
jolly homelike old place’? to which Jane, 
accustomed all her life to the color and stir 
and variety of streets, is now on her way. 

To the Misses Theobald whose best, be- 
cause whose youngest days, were spent here, 
the house is a very monument of all things 
dignified and to be desired. Could not The- 
obalds make up twenty beds if it had visit- 
ors, which it never has, and if the visitors 
were indifferent on the score of smoky chim- 
neys? Does not the drawing-room possess 
one of the finest carved ceilings in Chalk- 
shire? Is there not a servants’ hall proper 
—not a mere housekeeper’s room, as you 
find in the second-class of country houses— 
a servants’ hall, a priests’ room, and a 
ghost? That every other chimney in the 
house smokes, that the sitting-rooms face 
north and are lower than the level of the 
earth, that no amount of fire, winter or sum- 
mer, can keep down the smell of dry-rot, 
and neither cat nor trap subdue the legions 
of rats—these are facts certainly at which 
strangers may take umbrage, but which to 
the Misses Theobald are merely like the 
plain, never-to«be-changed features of a face 
we love; facts disagreeable in themselves, 
perhaps, but unalterable, and against which 
no Christian and no Theobald would re- 
bel. 

As with the house, so with the furniture. 
The room in which the sisters now await 
Francis and his wife is the drawing-room 
with the carved ceiling. A long narrow 
room, dark even on a summer noonday, and 
at all times a perfect epitome of bad taste 
and ugliness: the paper a dingy chocolate ;+ 
dingy chocolate curtains, draped in the pon- 
derous mode of a bygone generation, across 
- the windows; one solitary looking-glass 
' hung high above the hideous clock upon the 
mantelpiece; a “centre table,”’ drear relic 
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of antiquity, placed with mathematical cor- 
rectness in the middle of the room; high- 
backed chairs ranged stiffly along the walls. 
But the Misses Theobald no more dispute it 
all than they would dispute the Pentateuch. 
They are aware, they confess, that the furni- 
ture is not modern. Cousin James was a 
bachelor and did not trouble himself as to 
the date of his upholstery. But at least 
there is no veneer about it. It is good; it 
is a part of Theobalds; part, that is to say, 
of their own old-fashioned flesh and blood 
and prejudices! Not without secret satis- 
faction do they !ook forward to the moment 
when Jane, poor creature, accustomed as 
she must be to the discomforts of carpetless 
foreign inns, shall enter her husband’s early 
home and view the solid mahogany and 
rosewood, the Kidderminster and damask 
that await her in a life of respectability. 
She will be taken aback naturally until she 
gets used to her position; and Miss Anne, 
who, as far as dyspepsia and laziness allow, 
is really not unamiable, has already pre- 
pared in her own mind a little patronizing 
speech by which she will endeavor to set the 
humbly-born, roughly-nurtured sister-in-law 
at her ease. 

. “I dare say we shall see a great deal of 
change in our brother, Charlotte.” Five 
more minutes have been ticked into their 
grave by the hideous clock on the mantel- 
piece, and still no sound of carriage wheels 
breaks the silence. “It is six years since 
we saw him last, and six years make a dif- 
ference at his age. Let mesee”— Miss The- 
obald folds her hands and calculates bland- 
ly—‘ Francis is just twelve years younger 
than you, Charlotte, for poor mamma had 
given away all her baby clothes, never 
thinking there would be any more of us. 
Francis will be thirty-two years old the roth 
of next January.” 

“TI do wish,” remarks Miss Charlotte 
tartly, “I do wish, Anne, you would keep 
your chronologies to yourself. Because you 
happen to be as indifferent to your age as 
you are to everything else is no reason 
younger people are to have their baptismal 
registry thrust in their faces a dozen times a 
day. Remember Francis’s birthday by your 
own, please, or by any other date you 
choose, so long as it is unconnected with 
me.” 

The elder Miss Theobald is a stout, dust- 
complexioned woman of about fifty. When 
she is not in crape and bombazine, as at 
present, she passes her harmless existence 
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in dust-colored silks, and for more years 
than she can remember has taken dust-col- 
ored or canvas-side-of-the-carpet views of all 
mortal hopes and happiness. A woman oc- 
cupied primarily with globules and little 
books on indigestion ; secondly, with sup- 
porting the tempers and bullying of her sis- 
ter Charlotte. Not a bad sort of human 
soul in the main. A human soul undecided 
after fifty years as to the effect of potash and 
bismuth on the coats of the stomach, and 
humbly speculative (on Sunday afternoons) 
as to what the kingdom of heaven will be 
like if poor dear Charlotte should happen to 
get there as well as herself. 

Miss Charlotte, her sister’s junior by sev- 
eral years, is still young enough, and will re- 
main young enough till she dies, to care for 
dress. So far I would incline toward rating 
her as a better woman than Miss Theo- 
bald. She is plain, extremely, as one will 
often remark of the sisters of handsome 
men, but dresses with such choice care, such 
perfection of trim neatness as render her 
slight figure and smooth dark hair not un- 
pleasing to the eyes. In her youth, it is 
said, some one loved Charlotte Theobald ; 
certainly no one loves her now, and equally 
certain she loves no one. Above all do 


young and attractive married women rouse 


her indignation. ‘“ Flaunting their faces be- 
fore men when they should be at home darn- 
ing socks in their nursery! As if girls did 
not do mischief enough in the world without 
their example!” She dislikes men, women, 
babies—dislikes herself! Knows by expe- 
rience that life is inherently disagreeable, 
and does her best, on principle, to keep up 
its character. Charlotte Theobald frequent- 
ly expresses her belief that she has “a moral 
backbone.” She prides herself on her hon- 
esty, her capacity of saying to every man’s 
face what she would say in his absence. 
Ruin yourself, and Charlotte, if you belong 
to the family, will stand by you, but in such 
an attitude as almost to make you prefer 
ruin to salvation. Prosper, and a quarter 
of an hour of her society will cause prosper- 
ity to taste bitter as Dead Sea fruit in your 
mouth. You feel that she must be of use; 
that so many pungent, fermenting proper- 
ties must fulfil some end in the great econo- 
my of nature. But what is it? Well, when 
you were five years old, you used to ask the 
same question about wasps and earwigs, 
and were told there were certain facts that 
must be accepted, not reasoned aboyt. 
Charlotte Theobald is one of these facts, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
JANE’S FIRST TASTE OF RESPECTABILITY. 

THE travellers enter the gloomy sitting- 
room, bringing in with them the freshness 
and sunshine of the outer world, and happily 
unconscious that a family reunion awaits 
them. Jane’s hand is upon her husband’s 
arm; she is laughing merrily and loud, 
Blossy, brandishing aloft her honeysuckle 
with shouts of purposeless glee, knocks 
down a valuable Chinese mandarin from his 
bracket before she has taken half a dozen 
steps! Two sable-clad figures advance at 
a funereal pace to meet them; and Mr. 
Theobald, admonished by the pressure of 
Jane’s fingers, puts up his eye-glass and 
recognizes his sisters. 

“ Anne, Charlotte; how good of you to 
come over! I didn’t see you for the mo- 
ment. Getting blinder than ever, I am sorry 
to say, in my old age. Howare you both?” 

They fold him in a stony embrace, and 
Miss Theobald remarks that it is six years 
since they met last. Then there is silence, 
Miss Charlotte is looking steadily at Jane. 
Jane, illogical, but right as usual, is deciding 
that she will have fewer friends by two than 
she had counted on in Chalkshire. Blossy 
with open eyes and mouth, is recovering 
from the downfall of the mandarin, and 
taking such general stock as her limited 
powers permit of everything. 

“ And here are my wife and child,” says 
Mr. Theobald, neither of the ladies offering 
to speak or move. “Jenny,” putting his 
arm round his wife’s waist, and so drawing 
her forward, “these are my sisters.’’ 

The introduction thus formally gone 
through, the Misses Theobald perform their 
“ duty, and successively take Jane’s hand and 
touch her cheek with their lips. Cold, life 
less, void of flesh and blood are the salutes ; 
but Jane wants, for the child’s sake rather 
than her own, to conciliate her husband’s 
people, and receives them graciously. “It 
is very kind of you to be here to meet us,”’ 
she remarks, for safety following Mr. Theo- 

bald’s lead. 

“Tt is not likely we should leave the 
house in the hands of new servants,” ob- 
serves Charlotte, pointedly addressing 
Theobald, not his wife. ‘ You said nothing 
about servants in your letter, Francis, but 
we concluded that you would want them, 
and have engaged you two _ respectable 
country girls as cook and housemaid. I pre- 
sume that is as many as you will keep.”’ 

“Eh? Well, I’m sure I don’t know. I 
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hope the cook can cook,” answers Mr. 
Theobald. “ By the way, Charlotte, have you 
ordered dinner? We are all of us ready 
for it.” 

“We concluded you would have dined 
early, Francis. But there are some chops. 
You can have chops and tea when you like.” 

Mr. Theobald puts up his glass and looks 
from one of his sisters to the other with un- 
affected surprise. “Chopsandtea! Good 
heavens, what a combination! Tea alone, 
or chops alone, but together! Jenny, why 
didn’t you remind me to dine on the road ?” 

Jane answers diplomatically, that for her 
part she would sooner have a cup of tea 
than anything else ; still a chop will be just 
the thing for Blossy. And then Blossy, 
hearing her own name mentioned, comes a 
step or two forward and is introduced. 

“Kiss your aunts, Bloss,” says Mr, Theo- 
bald, taking possession of the only easy- 
chair the room contains. ‘Go up and give 
each of those ladies one of your best kisses,” 

“Yes, Blossy, go,’’ says Jane, pushing 
her daughter on a little nervously towards 
her relatives. 

But Miss Charlotte’s eyes happen unfor- 
tunately to be riveted full upon the child’s 
pink upturned face, and Blossy stops short. 

“Come here, my dear,’’ says the elder 
sister amicably, but in the stiff tone of a per- 
son unaccustomed to children. 

“No, me not,’’ says Blossy, grasping her 
mother’s dress tight with both her small 
hands. 

“Go this moment and kiss those nice 
ladies,’’ says Jane sternly. 

“No, me not,” cries Blossy, driven by 
desperation to violent language. ‘“ Dey not 
nice. Dey narsy, narsy ladies !”” 

The Misses Theobald, it is to be hoped, 
do not understand these infantine accents. 

“She looks rather hectic,’’ remarks the 
elder sister, scanning the brilliant carna- 
tions and snows of Blossy’s complexion. 
“Tf that child were mine, Francis, I should 
try her with a little taraxicum.” 

“She seems to like her own way, and to 
get it,” adds Miss Charlotte. “A hundred 
to one the ornament wasn’t smashed to 
pieces. If I had anything to do with the 
child, Francis, I should maze her obey.’’ 

Up rises all Jane’s blood at the two 
speeches. ‘“ Blossy has never had a day’s 
sickness since she was born, and never 
takes physic. Blossy has perfect health.” 
This she addresses to Miss Theobald. 
“ And as to her disobedience,’’ looking full 
into Charlotte’s crabbed face, “ why, little 
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children are sincere, and won’t go to stran- 
gers as they will totheir own people; why 
should they?”’ 

“Oh, of course not. Of course, my 
brother’s child looks upon us as strangers !” 
says Miss Charlotte. “Francis,” turning 
sharply to Theobald, who is smiling under 
his blonde moustache at the little comedy 
the ladies are enacting for his amusement, 
“T trust, as long as you live in this neighbor- 
hood, we shall never have cause for painful 
discussions on any subject whatever.”’ 

“ Amen,” responds Theobald promptly. 
“Let us pray that we all go on in the same 
friendly spirit as we have begun to-night ! ” 

“ But one thing I feel called upon, yes, 
called upon to observe.’’ The sisters are 
now seated ; Jane is seated likewise ; and 
Miss Charlotte casts a wicked eye round 
upon the little circle. “ You have lived a 
great deal abroad, and I am ready to admit 
that the customs of foreigners may not be 
our customs. But decency, DECENCY, I 
suppose, is recognized all over the world, 
Francis.” 

“ Well, yes, more or less, I suppose it is,” 
Theobald assents cheerfully. 

“ Our cousin James is dead.” 

“So is Queen Anne, my dear Charlotte. 
If our cousin James were not dead, I and 
my wife and child would certainly not be at 
Theobalds.”” 

“ He died exactly a month ago.” 

“On the twenty-eighth of May, at three 
in the afternoon, half an hour after he had 
eaten a hearty dinner of lamb and goose- 
berry tart,” puts in Miss Theobald, who 
always feels it a duty to be minute as to de- 
tails. 

“And you, Francis, and those belonging 
to you, are in colors.”” Charlotte Theobald 
gives a malignant glance at a knot of cherry- 
colored ribbon on Blossy’s hat. “ You 
come into this neighborhood—into the very 
house where he died—in colors.”’ 

Jane crimsons with shame. “It is my 
fault,”’ she cries. ‘‘ Yes, Theobald, it is my 
fault. I forgot all about it. I will make 
up some mourning at once.’’ 

“Not if I know it, Jenny,’”’ says Mr. 
Theobald, becoming suddenly animated. 
“ Not a stitch of black shall you or any one 
in this house put on for James Theobald.” 

“ Your own first cousin, Francis,” expos- 
tulates the elder Miss Theobald. 

“ My own first cousin, Anne. I became 
his heir by accident, and I feel exceedingly 
grateful to him for his sudden death, but I 
am not going to wear mourning for him, 
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Jenny, my dear, you have never heard the 
story of our good fortune? You shall hear 
it in a dozen words, Once upon a time, 
long ago, our cousin James made a will 
leaving all the worldly goods he possessed 
tome. Since then, certain actions of mine 
having displeased him, he made up his mind 
to cut me off with a shilling, had a new will 
drawn out to that effect, and died before he 
had signed it, leaving me, whether he liked 
it or not, his heir-at-law. Well, I say I am 
exceedingly grateful to him on many ac- 
counts, but I am not going to wear sack- 
cloth and ashes because he is dead. Black 
does not become me, Jane, nor you either,” 

“Become! You can view a duty in such 
a light as that?” exclaims Charlotte, with 
fierce contempt. “What do you sup- 
pose the neighborhood, what do you sup- 
pose our friends will think when they see 
you flaunting about in every color of the 
rainbow ?”’ 

Mr. Theobald is habited in a black 
morning coat, the rest of his dress of so- 
berest neutral tints. ‘ Every color of the 
rainbow? Why, Charlotte, you must be 
getting blind, like me. What flaunting 
colors have I got about me? I, who pride 
myself upon my chaste severity of style!” 

“You can turn what I say into ridicule, 
Francis ; Iam in no humor for joking.” A 
sniff for every full stop. “For you and 
your wife to appear in Chalkshire out of 
mourning is——’’ 

“To set Mrs. Grundy openly and delib- 
erately at defiance, Charlotte,” interrupts 
Theobald, putting up his glass again and 
looking across good-humoredly at his young- 
er sister’s face. ‘Precisely. Well, I have 
set Mrs, Grundy at defiance all my life——” 

“You have indeed,” says Charlotte, with 
a glance at Jane. 

“T shall probably do so till I die. I am 
too old to change my ways, and Mrs, Grundy, 
once set at naught, is not a lady to be easily 
reconciled. Bloss, young woman, come 
here, and let me hear some of your wise 
opinions on things in general.”’ 

Blossy rushes across the room and springs 
helter-skelter into her father’s arms, where 
she commences her usual fusillade of chatter, 
her back well turned upon the two “ narsy ” 
ladies in black. The elder Miss Theobald 
clears her throat, mentally treasures the 
width of Jane’s flounces, then, in the tone 
of one who has made a discovery, remarks 
that “it is light enough really to read yet,” 
qualifying the proposition, however, by add- 
ing that “June is a month in which one 
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must expect long days.” Jane, who has 
not the faintest notion of sustaining conver- 
sation of this kind, answers bluntly, “ Why, 
yes, of course we must,’’ and then is silent. 
Miss Charlotte, her face gray and sharp in 
the twilight, her smooth, snake-shaped 
head erect, her hands resting in the some- 
what masculine mode peculiar to herself on 
either knee sits, evidently collecting her 
forces for a new assault. 

“You won’t find many friends in the 
neighborhood, I should say, Francis,” she 
asks, or more correctly speaking asserts, 
after a time. 

“Eh—friends? Not a soul,’? answers 
Theobald, who is choking with suppressed 
laughter over some whispered family criti- 
cism of Blossy’s. “ At least I don’t know 
yet whether I shall or not. What sort of 
regiment have you got at Lidlington now?” 

“Really, I cannot inform you. We live 
in extremely quiet style, Anne and I, as be- 
fits our income. We do not,’’ her head be- 
coming more and more erect, “‘ we do not 
entertain the military.” Theobald’s hardly 
suppressed laughter at this point gets the 
better of him. “Nor was I speaking of 
mere acquaintance. Regimental people, 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. But 
friends—real sterling friends.”’ 

“Ah, real sterling friends are very rare 
birds, my dear Charlotte,” says Mr. Theo- 
bald, pulling one of Blossy’s yellow curls, 

“No doubt you have found them so, 
Anne and I have thirty-six resident families 
on our visiting list. But you have chosen 
to spend your life in wandering. The roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss,” 

“ Thank Heaven it does not,” says Theo- 
bald, wilfully misapplying the proverb, 
“There’s that one blessing ‘n being a pro- 
fessional tramp. You never get moss- 
grown. Jane, my dear,” and he turns, with 
an expression singularly irritating to Miss 
Charlotte, toward his wife, “what do you 
think of Theobalds? I have been hearing 
Blossy’s commentaries. Let me hear yours.” 

Now, Jane, ten short minutes ago, had 
resolved to strive her uttermost, not to 
play the hypocrite, but by all lawful means 
to conciliate her husband’s sisters. She de- 
sired, for Blossy’s sake, that they should tol- 
erate her; she hoped that they would at 
least be won by the child’s grace, and beauty, 
and sweetness into overlooking her de- 
merits. But Miss Charlotte’s biting speeches 
the chilly condescension of Miss Theobald, 
had already sufficed to turn every good dis- 
position of this ignorant impulsive creature’s 
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heart to gall. Theobald was right: on 
points of social wisdom when was he not 
right? Mrs. Grundy once set at defiance 
can never be conciliated more in this life! 
The Misses Theobald were just as much her 
antagonists as was Mrs. Crosbie—as would 
be every woman in Chalkshire, And she 
would treat them all alike ! 

“What I think of Theobalds? Well, 
my dear, I think it smells damp.”’ 

The sisters exchange a petrified glance. 

“That shows its antiquity, Jenny,” says 
Theobald. “ Badge of blue blood for your 
house to sme!l mildewed. How do you like 
this room? Nice old carved ceiling, isn’t it ?” 

Jane looks up at the dingy arabesque 
above her head; at the heavy centrepiece, 
the Cupids exercising their dislocated arms 
and legs in the corners. “I don’t think I 
am any judge of carved ceilings,’ she re- 
marks coolly. 

“I dare say not,’’ exclaims Miss Char- 
lotte. Such a ceiling as this is a work of 
art. Sucha ceiling as this is never to be 
met with out of a gentleman’s house.”’ 

“When all these heavy hangings are 
cleared away,” Jane proceeds, “and when 
we get modern furniture, and white curtains, 
and plenty of flowers, and line—yes, line the 
walls with looking-glass, I think the room 
It hasn’t a bit the look of 


may be pretty. 

a room that people could live in now.” 
Anne Theobald rises to her feet, her soul 

being weaker, more stricken even than 


Charlotte’s by this horrible audacity. “If 
you will permit me, Francis, I will ring for 
the carriage. You and Mrs. Theobald will 
doubtless be glad to be alone to talk over 
your domestic arrangements.”’ 

And the icy tone, the formal “ Mrs, Theo- 
bald,” are deadlier thrusts, covert though 
they may be, than any of Miss Charlotte’s 
open ones. Even Theobald winces for the 
moment under their effect. 

The ladies go up stairs to put on their 
bonnets ; and Jane, grimly invited there by 
Miss Charlotte, accompanies them. Stout 
heart though she has, she feels a greater 
coward than she ever felt in her life before 
as soon as she quits the protecting presence 
of Blossy and Theobald, and finds herself 
alone with her sisters-in-law. Every blind 
is down, every window closed throughout 
the house. At three in winter, at six in 
summer, it is an article of the Misses Theo- 
bald’s faith that outer air shall be excluded 
from curtains and French polish. The in- 
describable mustiness of old wood peryades 
the staircase ; a mingled flavor of dry rot, 
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lavender, and feather beds is in the sleeping- 
rooms. 

Jane feels as though she would stifle ! 

They conduct her through two or three 
smaller chambers to the purple or best room 
of the house. It is of the same dimensions 
as the drawing-room, and contains a huge 
four-post bedstead, the like of which Jane 
never saw in her life before ; a four-post 
bedstead draped with purple damask and 
covered with a purple satin counterpane, 
upon which repose the crape bonnets and 
mantles of the Misses Theobald. They are 
ranged with extraordinary neatness, each 
sister’s bonnet exactly over her own long 
black mantle, and to Jane’s fancy look in 
this dim light unpleasantly like the dead and 
“laid-out ” bodies of former Theobalds. 

“Our cousin James died here,” remarks 
Miss Charlotte. “I conclude you and my 
brother will choose it for your own room. 
The nursery has been got ready for the child 
at the further end of the house.” 

“ Blossy always sleeps at my side,’’ says 
Jane. ‘“ This is avery handsome room, cer- 
tainly ; but perhaps one with rather more 
light and air in it would do better for her.’ 

“T think, Charlotte,” says Miss Theobald 
suavely, “ you will be wise to offer no opin- 
ions at all on matters connected with taste. 
I really think so.”’ 

And then, each before a separate glass, 
the sisters silently make ready for their de- 
parture. The toilette tables are precisely 
alike. The Misses Theobalds’ dresses are 
alike. Everything in the room, even to the 
purple watch-pockets above the pillows, 
seems mysteriously duplicated. If two dead 
cousin Jameses were suddenly to rise up and 
take possession again, Jane feels there would 
be nothing startling or out of place in the 
apparition, 

“ Now, 1f you could hurry a little, Anne,” 
Miss Charlotte’s sharp voice rings through 
the gloom, “ How in the world can it mat- 
ter at this time of night whether your bon- 
net-strings are geometrically even or not? 
You know what Thomas is if the horse is 
kept.” 

Anne Theobald, thus admonished, begins 
groping about, all in a flurry, for a pin, and 
Jane, perceiving her need, politely takes one 
from her own waist-belt and offers it. 

“T thank you,’’ says Miss Theobald, 
opening her dreary eyes wide. “I am in 
mourning. I want a d/ack one.” 

Jane shrinks away conscience-stricken. 

Mr. Theobald is waiting at the house door 
when they come down, so has the advan- 
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tage of a few pleasant words alone with his 
sisters ; for after a chill good-night Jane flies 
off to Blossy, anywhere, where her relations 
are not! 

“You have the same old trap still, I see, 
Charlotte ?’? Cheerfully he speaks as a 
man determined neither to give offence nor 
to take it. 

A pause, broken only by the clink of 
Theobald’s eye-glass as it falls down against 
his waistcoat buttons. Thomas, the white- 
gloved, serious coachman, stands outside, 
figure of wood, holding open the door of the 
heavy, old-fashioned brougham. Diocle- 
tian, the white-stockinged, serious cob, 
stands also, looking straight away, down his 
own melancholy Roman nose, into futurity. 

“Have you given Francis the key, 
Anne?”’ Miss Charlotte asks at length, her 
voice duly subdued by reason of Thomas’s 
presence. 

Miss Theobald draws forth a rusty big key 
from her pocket and places it with Blue- 
beard solemnity in her brether’s hand. 
“The cellar key, Francis. You are aware 
that under poor cousin James’s—ahem !— 
under the peculiar circumstances of your in- 
heritance, even the wine in the cellar be- 
comes yours.” 

“T hope there is plenty there,”’ says Mr. 
Theobald. “ About the quality of it I have 
no doubt.”’ 

“Well, no,” Miss Thecbald assents, 
“Most things in this house, I believe, are 
genuine.” 

“ Although they may not suit the modern, 
fast school of ideas!’’? Miss Charlotte, /o- 
quitur, 

Theobald upon this takes the initiative. 
“ Jane has excellent taste in everything that 
may be called decorative art, my dear Char- 
lotte—you were alluding to Jane, were you 
not? Indeed, she has excellent taste on 
most points, I think, The drawing-room 
really does want brightening up and modern- 
izing. You'll agree with Jenny, I’m sure, 
when you see the changes she makes.” 

“Tt is a painful thing to us to see change 
of any kind in Theobalds, a very painful 
thing.’’ Miss Theobald enunciates this truth 
after the manner of some men when they 
give out a text, and follow up with a sigh. 
‘However, what must be must be!” she 
adds after a minute’s uncomfortable silence. 

“Yes,’’ says Charlotte, taking up the 
ball, “ what must be, must. And our duty 
is to make the best of it. Francis,” laying 
her thin hand, with as near an approach to 
affection as she is capable of, on Theobald’s 
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arm, “I wish you to understand one thing, 
We have been long enstranged from you, 
and the fault, as you know, has not been 
ours. But now that you have returned to 
your early home, I wish and mean to do my 
duty toward you! Toward you, and 
toward those belonging to you, as well.”’ 

Theobald groans in the spirit, the recol- 
lections of his youth furnishing him with 
only too many illustrations of what his sis- 
ter Charlotte understands by that word 
“duty.” “I am quite sure you'll get on 
with Jenny in time, both of you,’’ he re- 
marks evasively. 

“ No,” answers Charlotte, “ that we shall 
never do. I will speak for myself. I shall 
never get on with your wife, or like her, any 
more than she will like or get on with me, 
while I live. These things cannot be, 
Francis. She belongs to another class, she 
belongs to another world than ours.”’ 

“To quite another world!” Mr. Theo- 
bald responds, under his breath. 

“ But she is your wife. She is my sister- 
in-law. And, since you ave brought her 
here to live, I must do my duty in taking 
her by the hand as best I can.” 

“You are extremely good, Charlotte. 
Just be kind and amiable in your own man- 
ner to her, and poor Jenny will ask no 
more. She does not expect, I do not myself 
expect to be noticed by any of the people in 
the neighborhood.” 

“You will be content for your wife to 
live, and for your child to grow up—not 
visited ?” 

“T shall be perfectly contented for our 
neighbors to please themselves. Jane and 
I will run after none of them, you may be 
quite sure. If the neighborhood doesn’t 
like us, or we don’t like the neighborhood, 
we shall always have one alternative open 
to us—to leave it.”’ 

“ But in the mean time—I speak honestly 
as a true friend, Francis—in the mean time, 
let your wife keep herself quiet and retired, 
and I will do what I can in the way of get- 
ting her called on among our friends. Of 
a few people I may say I am sure, and in 
time " 

“Churlotte,” interrupts Mr. Theobald— 
and dark though it is, his glass goes mechani- 
cally to his eyes as it always does when he 
is about to say something emphatic—“ let us 
come to a clear understanding at once in 
this matter. Have the kindness of to can- 
vass, please, among your friends on mine or 
on Jerny’s behalf. I married ’’—he forgets 
to whisper, and Charlotte steps forward and 
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shuts the door upon the greedily listening 
Thomas—“I married, you know, beneath 
me, or what the world would call beneath 
me ; but I married to please myself. And 
it has pleased me, enormously, ever since. 
I wouldn’t exchange my actress wife for any 
lady in creation——” 

“Good heavens, the servants!” says 
Miss Theobald, glancing nervously in the 
direction of the kitchen, 

“—I wouldn’t exchange my Bohemian 
way of life to be made Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to-morrow. You see in me that 
very rare thing, a contented man. As to 
living, keeping dark as you advise, Char- 
lotte, until we know whether we are ap- 
proved of or not, I’m afraid it wouldn’t suit 
either Jane or me. We saw as we came 
through the town that the Lidlington flower- 
show is advertised for to-morrow, and we 
mean to go to it, meet the whole county 
face to face, and decide for ourselves how 
we like their looks. We are people, both 
of us, wh@wequire amusement ; and amuse- 
ment we take whenever it happens to come 
within owe-reach.”” 

There-is another ominous silence. “The 
flower-show.!, You are going to the Lid- 
lington. flowemrshow! Our cousin James 


was buried. only the beginning of the month,” 


Miss Theobald, utters at last in a hollow 
voice. 

“T have said my say, andI have offered 
to fulfil may duty,” remarks Miss Charlotte. 
“ Perhaps the time may come when you will 
look back to this night with regret, Francis, 
Perhaps it may. I hope sincerely for your 
sake it will not. Anne, I think we can say 
good-night. There is nothing further to de- 
tain us.” 

Mr. Theobald helps them into their car- 
riage, and gives a sigh of relief as Diocle- 
tian’s came!-like stride bears them slowly 
away down the avenue. Jane and Blossy 
come rushing out of the drawing-room to 
meet him, “ What was all that long parley 
about?”’ Jane asks. “ Blossy is starving 
for food, but I was afraid to move till they 
were gone,” 

“My sisters were giving me the key of 
the cellar,’’ Mr. Theobald answers ; “ like- 
wise the pleasant hope that it is well filled. 
We will proceed thither at once, also to the 
kitchen and see with our own eyes that the 
chops are properly cooked.”’ 

“ But first let’s open all the windows,”’ 
cries Jane. “ Let’s havea little of the sweet, 
wholesome air of heaven through the house. 
I am choking—choking, and so is Bloss.’’ 
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“It’s your first taste of respectability, my 
dear,”’ says Theobald gravely. ‘ You will 
get accustomed to the flavor in time, I have 
no duubt.”” 


CHAPTER XII. 
APPROPRIATED ANGELS, 

THE summer flower-show is one of the 
great events of the year to Lidlington and its 
inhabitants. Every grade of Chalkshire soci- 
ety, gay people and serious, gentle people 
and simple, go alike to this innocent feast 
of roses. Only they go in batches, each 
batch at its appointed hour; and as far as 
possible manage not to jostle each other in 
their exits and their entrances. 

Thus the ultra serious-minded, the avow- 
edly good or quiet set, of the Miss Theobald 
stamp, arrive (mostly in old-fashioned 
broughams) as soon as the doors of the gar- 
dens are open, and leave exactly as the first 
drummer-boy of the regimental band, “ lent 
by kind permission of the colonel and offi- 
cers,’ makes his. appearance, Worthy 
Pharisees, these Pharisees who cry aloud in 
high places that they are mot as other men ; 
they come to see the flowers—the excellent 
gifts of nature, that neither spin nor sew— 
not new bonnets and dresses, And next to 
them, so close frequently as to shake hands 
at the gate, come the spiritual and social 
trimmers, Mrs, Crosbie among them ; peo- 
ple who want to make the best of both 
worlds, especially the present one, without 
committing themselves irretrievably to 
either. And then in flocks the world. 
Foolish virgins in summer bonnets and fresh 
dresses, and attended by slim young soldiers 
from the Lidlington barracks, with mammas 
full-blown and gorgeous, and papas in white 
waistcoats and frock-coats. And the band 
plays, and ices are eaten, and flirtations car- 
ried on, and the flowers occasionally glanced 
at till five o’clock, at which hour enter the 
Lidlington milliners’ girls and apprentices 
at sixpence a head, and the military drums 
and fifes are replaced by a German brass 
band, and society vanishes. 

“ We area little late, Emma,” Mrs. Cros- 
bie remarks on this 29th of June, when 
Francis Theobald and his wife are about to 
make their first appearance in Chalkshire in 
the comedy of high life. “ But I’m glad to 
see the archdeacon still here. There he is 
among the cut flowers—dear old man! 
How-d’ye-do, Mr. Archdeacon?” a dex- 
terous side movement having straightway 
brought Mrs. Crosbie and Emma among 
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the cut flowers too. “Dear Mrs. Primley, 
pretty well, I hope? Like ourselves you 
come early, Mr. Archdeacon, Impossible 
to see the flowers when the crush once be- 
gins, Ah, these pelargoniums !”’ 

And Mrs. Crosbie takes out her double 
eye-glasses and, blind to everything else, 
studies pelargoniums and roses at the arch- 
deacon’s venerable side, until the dear oid 
man’s departure allows her to turn her eyes 
and thoughts to more mundane objects. 

Mrs. Crosbie and Emma are nearly as 
gayly dressed as the flowers themselves to- 
day. When they were abroad and among 
foreigners they used to look ill-dressed, At 
the Lidlington flower-show, were nearly 
every one is attired by Miss Fletcher, and 
judged by the Miss Fletcher standard, they 
are quite the two best dressed women pres- 
ent. Whatever the artistic faults of her 
flounces or ribbons, such perfect, such radi- 
ant contentment is on Emma's face as ren- 
ders her for once an absolutely pretty girl. 
We borrow from the French that phrase 
of “beauté du diable’’—beauty of youth. 
Surely there is the beauty of love, too! 
Surely the homeliest human face under the 
sway of the divine passion possesses a 
comeliness of its own independent of lines 
and coloring. Emma Marsland’s engage- 
ment with Rawdon is still not formally given 
out. Faithful to the last to her own high 
sense of honor, Mrs. Crosbie has decided 
that “until the written consent of the guar- 
dian in Jamaica is gained, it is Mr. Crosbie’s 
wish that dear Emma shall remain free in 
the eyes of the world.” But every one 
within a dozen miles round knows quite ac- 
curately how matters stand ; every one, as 
the two young people walk about together 
this afternoon will look upon them as affi- 
anced lovers. And Miss Marsland’s de- 
light at the prospect is overpowering. Her 
breath every now and then comes short, as 
if she were walking up hill. She turns cold, 
she turns warm—so warm that she gets ner- 
vous about the seams of her gloves, and has 
to cramp her poor little fat hands into a 
position that but for love would be unendu- 
rable. When, and oh when will the laggard 
Rawdon appear, and the delightful duty of 
trotting him out before the assembled world 
of Chalkshire begin ? 

Rawdon during the whole past fortnight 
has fulfilled every duty of his new position 
in life with punctilious care; has done 
everything (the writing of love letters in- 
cluded) that even his mother’s heart could 
desire. To-day for the first time he rebelled, 
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and rebelled openly. He would do any 
other mortal thing that Emmy asked him to 
do. He would of go to a flower-show at 
two and remain till five. Let the ladies 
proceed there alone, as his mother was de- 
termined neither to miss the archdeacon, the 
geraniums, nor the regiment, and he would 
follow—yes, he promised solemnly to fol- 
low, and in time to have an hour good of 
the band and the promenading, if that would 
content them, and to be their escort home. 

Alas, the band has played half through 
the programme already; the last of the 
archdeacon’s (or semi-serious) set vanished 
long ago ; the tide of fashion is at its height, 
and still Mrs. Crosbie and Emma walk 
about unattended by Emma’s recreant 
lover! 

“Oh, mamma, if he shouldn’t come at all! 
And when I had looked forward so much to 
the flower-show, and got this bonnet to 
please him, although I know blue isn’t my 
color. I don’t mind so much for myself, 
but think how everybody will talk about 
me being here alone !”’ 

And Emma’s heart is swelling and her lip 
beginning to quiver, when a sudden turn 
round a marquee brings her abruptly face to 
face with the woman she has learned to 
dread most on earth—Jane Theobald. 

“Mamma,” she gasps, stopping short 
“do you see the Theobalds ! What shall we 
do?” 

“We shall pass quietly on, my dear Em- 
ma,”’ answers Mrs. Crosbie, without a 
change of color, without a flutter of the 
Hervey eyelid, “and we shall see—no- 
body. A cut would be in the worst possible 
taste, until we know for certain what every- 
body else means to do. We shall,” attun- 
ing her voice into a discreet monotone, as 
the distance lessens, “ just walk quietly on 
—and see—nobody.” 

And they do so. The hot blood flames 
over Jane’s cheek, but she looks steadily 
into the faces .of both of them as they pass. 
Mrs. Crosbie gazes placidly on toward the 
North Pole: Emma’s eyes are never raised 
from the ground. The deed is done. Not 
even by the coldest, most frigid salutation is 
Francis Theobald’s wife, the Princess Czar- 
toriska of Spa, to be recognized here, on 
the sacred soil of Chalkshire. 

“‘So—that is settled !” says Jane bravely, 
yet with a certain passionate tremor in her 
voice, “I like to know exactly how I[ 
stand, and now I do know it.” 

“Let us hope that we can exist without 
the Crosbie patronage, my dear,’’ says Theo- 
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bald kindly. “You are the prettiest and 
the best dressed woman here, Jenny. Let 
that support you, even under Mrs. Crosbie’s 
neglect.” 

“Neglect! I call it an insult!’’ says 
Jane very low. “You told me I should 
have sermons preached to me when I came 
to Chalkshire, and soI have. Fortunately 
for my poor comprehension, they are ser- 
mons easy to understand.”’ 

Before Theobald can answer, a friendly 
hand is laid on his arm. “ How are you, 
old fellow?” says a friendly, familiar voice 
close behind them. “Mrs. Theobald too! 
This ¢s a pleasant surprise. Who would 
have thought of meeting you in such a place 
as Lidlington ?” 

“Brabazon! Brabazon in the flesh! 
And what the deuce are you doing in this 
part of the world?” answers Mr. Theobald 
when his eye-glass has enabled him to re- 
cognize the new-comer’s face. 

And then they all shake hands, and Jane’s 
volatile spirits rise twenty degrees on the 
instant. If she has more foes, she has more 
supporters in this land of strangers than 
she knew of. 

Captain Brabazon is one of the people 
the Thecbalds speak of as an old friend. 


Two years ago they spent a summer in his 
society in Ems, and since that time have 
twice met accidentally and had jovial times 


together in Brussels and Paris. They have 
never asked or wanted to ask who Captain 
Brabazon is. Captain Brabazon has never 
asked, or wanted to ask, who they are. 
Out of England such details, even among 
Englishmen, are void of interest. A. isa 
pleasant fellow or has a pretty wife: B. 
likes to invite them to dinner or to go with 
them to the play: it is sufficient. And yet, 
the moment A. and B. meet on English ter- 
ritory, they feel ita point of honor to dis- 
close their mutual conditions and reasons 
of existence! Before another minute is 
over Mr. Theobald explains that he is a 
Chalkshire man by birth, and having unex- 
pectedly come into a small property in the 
neighborhood, e¢ cetera. Captain Brabazon 
for the first time tells the Theobalds to 
what regiment he belongs, and adds that 
he is now stationed at Lidlington. Awfully 
slow quarters ; brains exhausted over fruit- 
less devices for destroying time ; looks upon 
it as a special interposition of Providence 
having met Mr. and Mrs. Theobald. Then, 
naturally, he joins them in their walk. 

They come across other officers of the 
regiment, come across the colonel himself; 
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Captain Brabazon introduces everybody. 
The colonel, a susceptible Irish bachelor 
of five-and-forty, is smitten by Jane on the 
spot and joins them too. Every subaltern 
from the Lidlington barracks wants straight- 
way to be introduced to Mrs. Theobald. 
She is the prettiest woman, the best dressed 
woman, the newest woman in the gardens. 
As far as one, no insignificant section of so- 
ciety goes, Jane may consider herself 
“Jaunched.” 

Launched. The mammas and daughters, 
watching her progress askance from be- 
neath their parasols, ask themselves, blank- 
ly, how all this is going to end? It has be- 
come a generally received opinion in the 
neighborhood of late (I do not say owing to 
any special or underhand influence) that 
Mrs. Francis Theobald will not be called 
upon. “ We should certainly not condemn 
persons of the artist class decause they are 
artists,’’ Mrs. Crosbie has remarked, more 
than once, when the subject of Jane’s visi- 
tability has been broached before her. “ But 
I cannot see—I cannot see that we are call- 
ed upon to make associates of them.”” And 
the seed thus sown has certainly fallen upon 
good ground. It was known long ago un- 
der what circumstances Francis Theobald 
wooed and married his wife. It has trans- 
pired now, partly through the outspoken- 
ness of Mr. Crosbie and Rawdon, partly 
through the grudging admission of Emma 
Marsland, that she is pretty. And all the 
mammas and daughters in the neighbor- 
heod of Lidlington are at least ready to en- 
dorse Mrs. Crosbie’s sentiments. They 
would not condemn, they would be very 
sorry to condemn a person in Mrs, Theo- 
bald’s position merely on account of her 
lowly birth or antecedents ; still they cannot 
see, taking all the circumstances of this par- 
ticular case together, that they are called 
upon to associate with Mrs, Theobald her- 
self. 

But what if Colonel Mauleverer, what if 
the whole of the officers of the regiment 
hoid a different opinion? As the colonel 
walks along, all devotion, at Jane’s side, 
Theobald and Captain Brabazon following, 
he takes off his hat to different ladies, mar- 
ried and unmarried, of his acquaintance, 
and by no faintest infusion of prussic acid 
into the responsive salutations dare any of 
them show disapproval of his companion! 
In a small place like Lidlington the colonel, 
above all the unmarried colonel, of a regi- 
ment is an authority. The situation is grave. 
Mrs, Crosbie, watching events from afar, 
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thanks her good genius that she ventured 
upon no stronger measure than not seeing 
Jane a while since. 

“It really seems, Emma love,” she re- 
marks, “it really seems, and very glad I am 
of it, that this poor Mrs, Theobald is to re- 
ceive a little notice after all.” 

“TI never doubted that she would,’’ an- 
swers Miss Marsland, whose spirit is grow- 
ing bitter under Rawdon’s continued ab- 
sence. “I never for a moment doubted 
that Mrs. Theobald would be run after—by 
gentlemen.”’ 

But Mrs, Theobald is destined to receive 
notice from a power higher still than Colo- 
nel Mauleverer, a power whose social dic- 
tates no one in Chalkshire has ever yet 
thought of disputing. It comes about thus— 
and to give due dramatic effect to the scene 
of Jane’s solitary triumph, I should premise 
that not only Mrs. Crosbie and Emma, but 
pretty nearly every other matron and maid- 
en at the flower-show are ranged around 
as spectators: ‘ You must come and have 
an ice, Mrs, Theobald,” says Colonel Mau- 
leverer as they pass before the refreshment 
tent, the only really cool place in the gar- 
dens, and near but not too near to the band. 
“TI want you to listen to this next set of 
waltzes. Our bandmaster has written them, 
but they are not christened yet. Do you 
think you could help him to a name ?”’ 

“ Certainly,”’ says Jane without hesitation. 
“Call them by the Christian name of the 
prettiest and most popular woman in the 
neighborhood. Nothing can be simpler.’’ 

“The prettiest and most popular woman 
in the neighborhood! Well,” says the 
colonel gallantly, “as Mrs, Theobald only 
arrived yesterday, I suppose one would have 
to fix upon Lady Rose Golightly.” 

“And they must be the ‘Lady Rose 
waltzes,’ of course,” interrupts Jane. “That 
is to say, if ‘Lady Rose’ is not too much 

, of a fine lady to allow it?” 

“Lady Rose? Oh, she is less of a fine 
Jady than any one in Chalkshire. Lady 
Rose is a charming little woman. I’m sure 
you and she would get on capitally.” 

“But Lady Rose!” says Jane, with due 
emphasis on the “Lady.” “I know noth- 
ing about the aristocracy, or about aristo- 
cratic titles myself; but mustn’t her father 
have been an earl or duke, or some tip-top 
swell of the kind ?”’ 

Colonel Mauleverer wonders for one mo- 
ment who this pretty ignorant woman at 
his side was/ Well, never mind, she ¢s 
a pretty woman, and a delightfully unaffect- 


ed one too, Fancy, here in Chalkshire, 
meeting any human being who could un- 
blushingly own to knowing nothing of the 
aristocracy ! 

“Lady Rose Golightly is a daughter of 
the Duke of Malta. She is not a dozen 
yards away from us—the little lady in white 
and green, and with a great plate of straw- 
berries in her hand—we shall be close to her 
directly—a daughter of the late, a sister of 
the present Duke of Malta. Whenshe came 
out more than ten years ago—Lady Rose is 
now nine and twenty—she had offers from 
half the noble houses in Europe, and said no 
to all of them. Was she ambitious? Was 
she inlove? No one but Lady Rose knew. 
She remained unmarried till she was three 
or four and twenty ; then one fine morning 
married poor young Golightly of the Blues, 
and separated from him in six months, In 
ten words, there is Lady Rose’s history.’’ 

“Ts she thought pretty?” 

“Oh, tastes differ,’ says the old colonel, 
too well informed to praise one woman to 
another. “She is before you, Mrs. Theo- 
bald. What is your opinion ?”’ 

“T don’t think one woman can ever judge 
of another. It.is what I should call a 
washed-out face. Hair, complexion, eyes, 
all the same color.” 

“The Beaudeserts are all like that. Some 
people admire the style, To me bright col- 
oring is the first beauty a woman can pos- 
sess.”’ 

“ And why doesn’t she live with her hus- 
band—Lady Rose, I mean?” 

“ Ah, that is the question, why? Golight- 
ly’s friends say one thing ; Lady Rose’s an- 
other. For my part,” adds the colonel, 
“T can never believe, in any of these sad 
stories, that the fault is on the lady’s 


side.” 
“And I,” says Jane, “believe that, in 


ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, itis. But 
perhaps, Colonel Mauleverer, you speak as 
a bachelor ?”’ 

“ Alas, Mrs. Theobald, I do! Mineis an 
untoward fate. I roam in search of domes- 
tic blessedness round the world, and when- 
ever I mect a woman I could like well 
enough to live and die with, I am certain to 
discover that she makes some other fellow’s 
happiness already.”’ 

“ How touching! You are quite positive, 
I suppose, that all these appropriated angels 
would charm you equally if they were 
free ?”’ 

This intcresting conversation has brought 
them close beside the chief refreshment 
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stall; and Jane is enabled to inspect at first 
hand the charming little woman with whom, 
according to Colonel Mauleverer, she would 
be sure to get on so capitally ! 

Lady Rouse Golightly is decidedly not a 
pretty woman, and yet she is more than a 
pretty woman, She has the gift of fascina- 
tion. Wherein does this fascination lie? 
You will find no two people give you the 
same answer to that question. A small 
hand and foot, a short upper lip ; quantities 
of flaxen Bond street hair. These exhaust 
the catalogue of charms Lady Rose’s great- 
est admirers are able to make out for her. 
And, against these, what defects! A com- 
plexion marred by a dozen London seasons, 
whose ravages no art can hide ; over-promi- 
nent gray eyes, from which neither stimu- 
lants nor belladonna can dispel the weari- 
ness ; a figure—but no: Istop. Lady Rose 
is fascinating. No one in the world, or at 
least in Chalkshire, denies that. (“ Though, 
if she were not a duke’s daughter, my dear 
madam, we should see how much of the 
fascination is genuine!’’) At this present 
moment, pretty girls, nice girls, girls in their 
first fresh bloom, left neglected ; Lady Rose, 
in her draggled green and white muslin—she 
wears out her old dresses down in the coun- 
try—and with the sun lighting up every im- 
perfection of her faded face, is surrounded. 

She accords to Jane a single cold look out 
of half-closed eyelids; nods and gives a 
pleasant “ How d’ye do?” to Colonel Mau- 
leverer. Then suddenly she sees Captain 
Brabazon and Mr. Theobald; and in a sec- 
ond a curiously vivid flush of color has risen 
over Lady Rose Golightly’s cheeks. 

“ Will you come and have a turn with me, 
Captain Brabazon?” little Brabazon hav- 
ing manfully passed through the competi- 
tive crowd and reached her side. ‘Oh, 
yes, I’ve done my strawberri:s—till I be- 
gin another plate. Meantime [ want to ask 
you something.”’ 

She puts up her parasol and goes forth 
abruptly into the blazing sunshine, Captain 
Brabazon, envied by everybody, accompa- 
nying her. “Who are these new people 
that you and Colonel Mauleverer are walk- 
ing about with?” 

“They are remarkably nice people,” an- 
swers Brabazon, not feeling very sure what 
ground he stands on. “I knew them first 
at Ems, afterward in Paris. They are as 
nice people as I ever met in my life, and—” 

“Oh, T am sure of all that. Their name 
| ? ” 
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“Theobald. He tells me he has just come 
into a little property in this neighborhood. 
The place itself is called Theobalds. In- 
herits it from a cousin who meant to cut 
him off, but hadn’t time. Apoplexy. Codi- 
cil not signed. Old will torn up. Heir, at 
law! Quite a romantic story.” 

“ And the”— Lady Rose looks straight 
away before her as she asks this—‘ the 
young person in the extremely brilliant silk 
is—Mrs. Theobald?” 

“Mrs. Theobald is the lady who has been 
walking with the colonel.” 

“Who was she, do you know?” 

Captain Brabazon believes, from internal 
evidence only, that Mrs. Theobald was 
something connected with the stage ; may 
be wrong, but believes it was something of 
the kind; still—— 

“ You are right, I’m sure,” interrupts Lady 
Rose Golightly. ‘“ She has the indescribable 
look all those people have, and indeed I re- 
member hearing at the time that Mr. Theo- 
bald had made some unfortunate marriage. 
I knew Francis Theobald very well, in town, 
a good many years ago’’—she volunteers 
the statement in answer to Captain Braba- 
zon’s look of inquiry—* and of course I rece 
ognized him just now. But I thought it 
wise to make a few domestic inquiries be- 
fore renewing the acquaintance. So they 
have come to live in this neighborhood, have 
they? A pleasant acquisition to the Chalk- 
shire society.” 

“Very,” says Captain Brabazon senten- 
tiously. Five minutes’ conversation with 
Theobald have sufficed to make him doubt 
as to whether Chalkshire society and his 
friends the Theobalds will get on or not. 

“T think I may as well ask Mr. Theobald 
to join our party to-morrow. Anything in 
the shape of a new face is pleasant in Chalk- 
shire. One could ask him to dinner with- 
out his wife, surely?” 

“One might asé him,” returns Captain 
Brabazon with emphasis. He has an im- 
mense admiration for Jane, and would do 
and say much to have the chance of taking 
her in to dinner. 

“ But you don’t think he would accept. 
Do you mean that.”’ 

“Well, Theobald is a queer compound, 
The veriest Bohemian that ever lived in 
many things, and yet punctilious, punctilious 
to a fault on some points. You must allow, 
Lady Rose, it would look rather like a 
slight to his wife to leave her out in a first 
invitation ?” 
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“A first invitation!” For an instant 
the corners of Lady Rose’s lips quiver, “I 
thought I told you I knew Francis Theo- 
bald well in old days! However, in one 
sense you are right. This is my first invita- 
tion to him as a married man, and I sup- 
pose it will be as well to ask hertoo. Only 
mind,” she adds, after a few minutes’ pause, 
“mind one thing, Captain Brabazon: I shall 
look to you to take Mrs. Theobald com- 
pletely off my hands, if Ido ask her. You 
fully understand that?” 

Captain Brabazon accepts the charge with 
rather suspicious readiness, and Lady Rose 
retraces her steps toward the refreshment 
tent. The Theobalds are still there ; Jane 
eating ice and surrounded by a ring of the 
same courtiers who five minutes before were 
fighting to hold Lady Rose’s parasol or 
hand her a teaspoon ; Theobald ina corner 
discussing with the colonel the advisability 
of getting up a little loo as an enlivenment 
to the dulness of the barracks at Lidling- 
ton. 

He is the handsomest man present, the 
only man worth looking at in all this dreary 
provincial crowd, Lady Rose thinks, prompt- 
ly. Her heart gives a thump—as loudly as 
can be expected of a heart that has thumped 
so many years, and for so many different 
objects. She remembers her of a time, long 
distant, when a certain little romance was 
being enacted in her life with a certain per- 
son for hero. Could those love-lit days but 
come again! Nay, could but a single 
gleam of the old divine refractions light up 
the prose of her disillusioned, fast-waning 
youth! Lady Rose walks straight up to 
Theobald, the crowd dividing for her on 
either side; but when she reaches him 
stands dumb—Lady Rose Golightly dumb, 
shy, and with a blush like a girl’s upon her 
sallow cheek. 

“I never, myself, care for more than 
five,” says Theobald’s voice—it seems to 
come to her from the other side the grave— 
“unless, of course, you have Irish loo; 
then 

The importance of the subject brings Mr, 
Theobald’s glass into his eye, and by 
chance Lady Rose Golightly comes within 
its focus. She says, “How d’ye do, Mr. 
Theobald?” in a voice admirably divested of 
all emotion, She gives her hand; they 
make one or two commonplace remarks 
like people who parted from each other yes- 
terday. Then each stands silent, looking 
into the other’s face, and Colonel Mauleverer 
opportunely begins asking Lady Rose’s 
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opinion about the waltzes that have just 
been played, and the name that has been 
proposed for them. 

Lady RoSe, who has not listened to a bar, 
pronounces the waltzes a complete success. 
If they may be called by her name? Why, 
it would be only too great a flattery to her. 
She will tell Herr Bergmann so, herself. 
And over Lady Rose Golightly trips to the 
German bandmaster, who takes his hat 
off to the ground, and blushes all over his 
bald Teutonic forehead with delight at this 
public tribute paid to his genius by the 
great lady of the neighborhood. Then she 
comes back to Theobald, and the colonel, 
divining perhaps that he is not wanted just 
at present, disappears. 

“You find me very much changed, Mr. 
Theobald? Should you have known me, I 
wonder, if I had not spoken first ?” 

“T should have known you anywhere, 
and under any circumstances, I see no 
change in yuu, Lady Rose.” 

Except that she has grown yellow and 
thin, and half a century older. When will 
men learn to speak the truth to women, 
and how much will women value the truth 
when they do speak it ? 

“It seems odd that you and I should 
meet like this!’ What became of you,”’ she 
turns her eyes away from his, “after the 
Cameron’s ball? That must be six, seven— 
yes, indeed, it is seven years ago this month. 
It was on the thirtieth of June. I never 
saw you to speak to, since.”’ 

“Lady Cameron’s was the last London 
party to which I ever went,” Theobald an- 
swers quietly. ‘ From that day on I dropped 
as completely as though I had never had a 
place there from the world and everything 
belonging to it.” 

“From one section of the world, you 
mean. You have managed to exist in a 
different one, it seems.” 

“Yes, I have managed to exist. 
you, Lady Rose.” 

There is, or Lady Rose imagines there 
to be, a shade of reproach in Theobald’s 
voice. And all her woman’s heart returns 
to him more and more. Alas, if Lady Rose 
but knew how happy a man Theobald’s 
actress-wife had made him! “ We spend 
our lives, most of us, it seems to me, Mr. 
Theobald, in making mistakes and repent- 
ing of them afterwards.” 

“In repenting—sometimes in repairing 
them, may we not ?’’ he asks. 

“Oh, there are mistakes that never can 
be repaired,” says Lady Rose Golightly, in 


So have 
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the tone of subdued pathos she always em- 
ploys when she has occasion to speak of 
her own marriage. “ But what am I think- 
ing of all this time,” she goes on, “not to 
ask about your wife? Mrs. Theobald is 
here, I know. Captain Brabazon pointed 
her out to me, and I think her charming. 
Will you introduce us, please?” 

And so it comes to pass that Mrs. Theo- 
bald, the unvisited, the adventuress, is 
brought up by her husband, the whole 
society of Lidlington looking on, and intro- 
duced to Lady Rose Golightly. 

The whole society of Lidlington has more 
to see yet. Lady Rose is not a woman of 
half measures. For good or for evil, what- 
ever she does, she does thoroughly. She 
has renewed her friendship with Francis 
Theobald, has discovered at the end of 
three minutes that her feeling for him is— 
pretty much what it always was, and for his 
sake resolves to behave well (Lady Rose’s 
doctrines on this point of “ behaving well ”’ 
are somewhat broad) to his wife. 

“Shall we take a turn round the gardens, 
Mrs. Theobald?’’ she asks Jane presently. 
“T don’t know whether you have noticed the 
azaleas? They really are beautiful. There 
is one plant from my own garden that I am 
conceited about, if you will let me show it 
to you.” 

And then, full in face of everybody, Mrs. 
Crosbie and Miss Marsland included, “ the 
young person in the extremely brilliant 
silk,” and Lady Rose in her dirty green-and- 
white muslin, walk forth into the sunshine 
together, friends. 

Lady Rose is all sweetness and conde- 
scension; Mrs. Theobald is shy and does 
not warm readily into talk. She is perfect- 
ly ignorant of great ladies and of their attri- 
butes, and is not sure whether she ought to 
say “my lady” sometimes or not ; and be- 
sides, it is such a very new sensation to Jane, 
this of being patronized! Lady Rose 
thinks her a fool, one of those brainless 
dolls men do marry for the sake of their 
pink cheeks and blue eyes, and pities Theo- 
bald more and more. 

“This is the azalea I spoke of. But per- 
haps you don’t care for such things? I am 
foolish about flowers. I am _ obliged to 
create interests to fill up my life. You have 
children, I think?” 

“T have one child,” answers Jane, 
little daughter of three.” 

“Ah, that must be a great resource, I am 
sure. Don’t you find it so?” 

Jane is silent. She has never looked 
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upon Blossy in the light of “its” being a 
resource against ennui! 

“Sometimes I have thought a child 
would have made me happier ; but really 
one cannot tell. I fancy there must be a 
great deal of anxiety with children when 
they are ill, and anxiety kills me. I have 
such wretched nerves. Still, one wants 
something to interest one, and nothing does 
interest one, Mrs. Theobald, does it?” 

Jane answers rather stupidly, “She is 
sure she doesn’t know,’’ and Lady Rose 
goes on: “ What one wants, of course, is 
constant excitement—if excitement would 
only last! I was a little amused at Hurl- 
ingham last season, just while it was new. 
Then I got sick of it. Every one shoots so 
well, and the pigeons die so monotonously. 
You like a pigeon match?” 

“T wouldn’t be at such a cruel thing if I 
was shot for it myself!’’ cries Janae with 
warmth. 

“ Ah—tender-hearted. I have heard some 
people are like that. I don’t know at first 
that I quite liked seeing the poor little 
wretches tumble over, but I got used to it 
I get used so soon to everything, good and 
bad alike. Even the opera doesn’t please 
me as it once did. You are fond of music ? 
You play and sing? No. Then you draw 
perhaps?” 

“I do nothing,” answers Jane. “I 
haven’t an accomplishment belonging to me, 
except the one I learned in my profession 
when I was a girl, dancing.” 

“ And that, of course, you do to perfec- 
I only wish I did one thing well, in- 
stead of everything badly. But I have 
never had time for real application. Now 
would you like to see the calceolarias?”’ 

Not a solitary idea have they in common, 
these two young women who are destined 
to be placed in such curious juxtaposition 
or rivalry. By the time they have got 
through the calceolarias, they are reduced 
to monosyllables ; by the time they find them- 
selves, with relief, at the refreshment tent 
again, are silent. 

“ Thank Heaven, at duty is over,” thinks 
Lady Rose, as Theobald and Captain Bra- 
bazon come forward to meet them. “TI 
need never say as much to her again while 
I live. Now for the reward.” 

And, conscious of her own rectitude in 
having behaved well to Theobald’s wife, 
away Lady Rose Golightly walks with Theo- 
bald himself to the shadiest, most seques- 
tered portions of the Lidlington nursery gar- 
dens, and is seen no more. 


tion. 
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HERE is nothing much more curious 
or interesting to observe than the 
change which occasionally takes place in per- 
sons in passing from extreme youth to matu- 
rity. Often an excessively pronounced type 
will suddenly be effaced, and another aspect 
and individuality be as suddenly assumed, 
to the great astonishment of the beholders, 
Of course these transformations are more 
common among women than men, the softer 
sex lending itself more readily to the shap- 
ing hands of Destiny, who out of a very 
ordinary clay teapot will sometimes fashion 
a graceful vase, and occasionally the reverse. 
Thus I remember in my youth a very 
dream of loveliness in the shape of a poetic 
dark-eyed school-girl of sixteen, whose 
classic features and rose-leaf complexion, 
joined to a romantic temperament and a 
bewitchingly tender expression, promised 
for her a womanhood of beauty and a future 
all rose-color and romance. Alas! Destiny 
dashed the vase upon his wheel and changed 
the plastic clay to a butter-boat. A fat, in- 
dolent old maid has replaced the soft-eyed 
houri of fourteen years ago. 

But the oddest transformation I ever wit- 
nessed, and one of the most complete, was 
the change which took place in my heroine, 
Caroline Willis. When at the age of seven- 
teen she married Mark Lansing and went 
abroad, she was a wiry, black-eyed Yankee 
girl, sharp and quick in her movemerts, un- 
commonly wide-awake in her disposition, and 
pretty only with that deauté du diable which 
Heaven or its opposite seldom fails to be- 
stow upon American girls in their teens. 

She came back twelve years later (her 
husband had been consul at Beyrout, or 
Damascus, or Cairo, or some odd out-of-the- 
way Eastern place, for some years, after 
which, on his inheriting a large fortune, they 
had travelled through the principal coun- 
tries of Europe) a beauty, a coquette, and 
something more—a woman with a style. 

Now, the defect in most American belles 
is their lack of originality. They are all, 
according to their beauty, grace, and svelte 
figures, or their lack of these qualities, 
copies more or less effective of that wonder- 
ful original, more copied than the Beatrice 
Cenci or the Madonna della Sedia, the born 
Parisienne. But Lina Lansing had studied 


herself thoroughly and understood all her 
own best points, and how to make the most 
of them. In growing handsome she had 
grown stout, and as she had never been very 
tall, and had moreover intensely black hair, 
she had recognized the impossibility of doing 
the Parisian type in an effective manner, in- 
volving as the effort would the assumption 
of a puffed, looped mass of elaborate gar- 
ments, very trying to her figure, and a friz- 
zing of her raven locks which would wholly 
obliterate their silken lustre, and reduce 
them to the kinky worsted-like wooliness of 
a feminine darkey coiffure. So she looked 
in the glass, and having decided that her 
physical peculiarities fitted her for the ré/e 
of an Eastern houri or a classic statue, she 
proceeded to costume herself for the part as 
nearly as a conventional adherence to the 
reigning fashions would permit. 

She was, as I have said, a woman below 
the average height. Her figure was full 
and rounded, and if her embonpoint had de- 
prived her of the advantage of a slender 
waist, it had filled out and smoothed over 
her arms and shoulders, till in statuesque 
perfection they equalled the marble imagery 
which they rivalled in whiteness. Her 
features were in no way remarkable, except 
her brow and eyes. The first was low, 
bread, and white, the latter large, black, 
and languishing, with hidden fires glowing 
in their languid depths. Her hair was of 
that sheeny bluish black at once so beaut 
ful and so seldom seen; and her complex- 
ion was of that wonderful cream-white, the 
satin-smooth, snow-pure texture of a camel- 
lia leaf, which is equally charming and 
equally rare. She had the prettiest hands 
and feet in the world. And add to all this a 
slow sinuous style of gesture and motion, 
a sort of gliding languid grace, which im- 
pressed the gazer with a sense of repose, 
and you have her picture complete as 
words can paint it. 

She always got herself up in a wonder- 
fully effective style. Her garments were 
never ordinary clothes, but Eastern or an- 
tique drapery, though shaped perchance 
somewhat like the garb of other women,with 
basques and flowing sleeves, and plissés and 
sashes, and all the rest of it. But she 
always chose soft heavy materials, without 
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stiffness or rustle: rich lustreless silks, del- 
icate crépe de Chine, or, better still, the 
veritable Canton crape, soft India muslins, 
and always India shawls of marvellous 
beauty and fineness, some richly wrought 
with gold and silver, others glowing with 
the dusk yet delicate hues which only a real 
Cashmere shawl ever possesses. These 
shawls she had selected with infinite taste 
and extreme care, always avoiding all those 
glowing Magenta and raw green hues that 
sometimes mar the effectiveness of the bor- 
dering. Andin her soft flowing robes, unde- 
formed by crinoline, which she never wore, 
and with one of these splendid shawls draped 
carelessly around her, her black hair braided 
with gold coins, and her wondrous great 
eyes looking intoxication from beneath their 
heavy lashes, she was a woman for an artist 
to study and for a sensible man to avoid. 
For Lina Lansing was a practised flirt, ac- 
complished, pitiless, and dangerous. Flirt- 
ing was the business of her life, the sole be- 
loved occupation of her days. Her children 


to her were nuisances, her husband a bore 
and a money-bag. She loved to make men 
fall in love with her, to practise love-making 
with them till the process bordered upon 
impropriety, and then to suddenly recede, 
leaving the poor landed fish gasping on the 


brink of the abyss from which she had so 
adroitly recoiled. And then ¢’éait 2 recom- 
mencer. 

And yet, withal, she was not what may be 
called a brilliant woman. I doubt if she 
ever made a remark in her life which would 
bear quotation. But she possessed that rare 
and potent charm, a silvery flute-toned voice ; 
and listening to the subtle sweetness of those 
tones of liquid melody while gazing into the 
velvet softness of those languid eyes, what 
man could pause to criticise words so spoken 
and emphasized by such glances? Women 
did, and were pitilessly severe towards some 
of Mrs. Lansing’s little mistakes, such as 
when she lamented never having heard Ris- 
tori, “she was told he was such a splendid 
singer,” or when she remarked that “ her fa- 
vorites among Shakespeare’s plays were 
‘Richelieu’ and ‘ William Tell.’” But her 
familiar demon, skilled though he might be 
where men were concerned, lost all power 
when confronted with one of her own sex. 

I have seen women as desperate in flirta- 
tion and as practised in coquetry as she, 
who, striving for universal dominion or wise 
in their day and generation, strove as hard 
for popularity with their own sex as they 
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ever did for empire over the other. Such 
women seldom strive in vain, for the grace- 
ful attentions they are wont to pay to 
starched dowagers, stiff old maids, and se- 
verely proper matrons constitute a tacit 
homage too novel and too flattering to be 
resisted. Many a fast beauty has found 
safety for her imperilled reputation in the 
phalanx of female defenders with which she 
had taken care to surround herself in the 
brightest days of her social success. But 
Mrs. Lansing was too indolent, too insou- 
ciante,. too selfish to take the trouble. 
She despised her own sex, and scrupled not 
to let them see it. Women were useful to 
her as givers of entertainments at which she 
could shine, but to all other intents and pur- 
poses they were simply in her way. And 
they returned her aversion with interest. 
Not that they did not pet, and flatter, and 
caress her in every possible way, loading 
her with invitations and thronging her house 
on ball nights and reception days; but as 
soon as her back was turned they abused 
her heartily. Now such conduct was not 
wholly indefensible on their part. Socially 
speaking, that is, ia the way of adorning a 
ball-room or a dinner-table, or making a 
season at Newport attractive, Mrs. Lansing 
was a jewel of price, a treasure to be sought 
for and obtained at any cost; but morally 
and mentally she was anything but a pre- 
cious boon, particularly to women with 
handsome husbands, flirtatious brothers, or 
young, susceptible sons. 

So it happened, one or two summers ago, 
that Mrs. Lansing was quite puzzled as to 
which of three equally eligible invitations 
for the Newport season she should accept. 
Three ladies of equally elevated social posi- 
tion and corresponding wealth—three villas 
of equal beauty; no wonder that the fair 
dame was tormented by such an eméarras 
de richesses. Finally Mrs. Richard Dare was 
the happy individual who was honored by 
Mrs. Lansing’s preference, her choice hav- 
ing fallen there because attached to Mrs, 
Dare’s villa was a conservatory, furnished 
with seats and filled with tropical plants, 
wherein Mrs. Lansing knew she could faire 
tableau with wonderful effect. She always 
studied accessories with a marvellously keen 
eye, and, unlike Pauline Borghese—who 
spoiled the effect of a pale-green dress by 
wearing it in a room hung and furnished 
with sky-blue—she never permitted her dra- 
peries and background to “swear at each 
other,’’ to borrow once more a phrase from 
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the French. It is astonishing how, in de- 
scribing such women, one’s pen runs natu- 
rally into French idioms and_ phrases, 
Since I undertook to describe Lina Lansing 
I have ceased to wonder at Ouida’s thirst for 
the well of Parisian and undefiled French 
speech, 

When Mrs. Lansing arrived at Newport 
late in July, she found things in a state of 
deplorable dulness. An unusually hot 
spell of weather had quenched the ardor of 
the fashionable set for gayety, and they in- 
dulged in the sole and languid pastime of 
taking drives in a sleepy kind of way, as if 
even reclining in an open carriage was an 
exhausting exertion with the thermometer at 
92 degrees in the shade. Mrs. Lansing was 
nearly driven to desperation before she had 
been Mrs. Dare’s guest for three days. 
There was not an available man in the 
house ; a quiet set of old bachelors and el- 
derly married men, who rather disapproved 
of her languishing glances and décolleté 
dresses, were the only male creatures 
among her fellow guests ; and the ladies, as 
was usual with her, “didn’t count,’’ as the 
children say. It was really a trial to waste 
Valenciennes-trimmed muslins and gold- 
spotted tulle on such a set, and yet she knew 
herself too well ever to slight her toilet. 
She could not afford to be careless in her 
dress even before people she despised. She 
hinted to her husband of a flight to gayer 
scenes and more congenial society, but Mark 
Lansing could be stubborn on occasion. 
He liked Mr. Dare, was very comfortable, 
and he had come to Newport for a month, 
and at Newport he meant to stay. So in 
sheer desperation Mrs. Lansing looked 
around for some small affair, just to keep her 
hand in and to hinder her from dying of 
ennitt. 

Now, on the lot adjoining the grounds 
of the Dare villa stood a pretty little cottage 
tenanted by a young couple of the name of 
Templeton. It had been an early marriage 
and a love match, the union of Bernard 
Templeton and Gertrude Clive, and during 
five years of matrimony no cloud had ever 
come to dim the brightness of their married 
life. Perhaps that brightness had faded a 
little ; at all events, it did not seem quite so 
fresh and glowing as when the boy-bride- 
groom had first brought his girl-wife to their 
summer home at Newport. They were very 
fond of each other, it is true, but they were 
not much together. Gertrude Templeton 
was one of those quiet, domestic women 
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who look upon balls and parties as sins 
against the code of maternal religion, and in 
her devotion to her two pretty children she 
forgot that her husband needed also a little 
attention and guidance. There was not a 
particle of either evil or guile in Bernard 
Templeton’s frank, genial nature ; but he was 
fond of society, being of a gay, lively tem- 
perament, and very sociable and agreeable 
as well. He would have been charmed 
to take his wife everywhere with him, 
but she could not bear to leave Trudie and 
Bernie for a single evening, even in charge 
of the old nurse who had watched over her 
own infancy; and as to going with him to 
morning receptions and visits, how could she 
do so when there was so much sewing to be 
done for the children, wonderful little tucked 
and embroidered garments that her very 
excellent seamstress could never have 
achieved? So she sat at home and felt vir- 
tuous, while her young husband insensibly 
got into the habit of accepting invitations 
and paying calls without her. He loved his 
wife and was fond of his children, but he was 
young and lively and of a social nature, and 
so their lives drifted insensibly apart. 

To do Gertrude Templeton justice, it 
must be said that she never realized what 
mischief this persistent ignoring of her 
husband’s tastes and wishes might do. She 
was a true-hearted, noble woman; but 
having been bred in a household of strict 
practices and narrow views, and being, 
as I have before said, of a quiet, do- 
mestic temperament, she had never realized 
that it might be as plainly her duty, nay, 
more so, to go to balls and operas with her 
husband, as to sit at home with her two 
healthy children, who in nowise required 
any special care beyond that which old 
Hannah was at hand to bestow on them. 
And so it chanced that one evening, a few 
days after Mrs. Lansing’s arrival, Mr. Tem- 
pleton strolled into Mrs, Dare’s cool, dim- 
lighted parlor, intent on making the ac- 
quaintance of the newly-arrived and cele- 
brated belle, while his wife sat at home in a 
comfortable loose dress and slippers, with 
an embroidered cashmere for Trudie’s win- 
ter wear lying within reach, and Anthony 
Trollope’s last novel open before her. 

Mrs. Lansing sat on a low sofa in the 
conservatory, with a mass of broad-leaved 
fan palms rising behind her and forming a 
background for her beautifully - shaped 
head ; a slender diadem of small diamonds, 
scarce broader than a thread, sparkled 
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amid the masses of her wavy, jet-black 
hair; and a dress of vaporous black tulle, 
starred with gold, floated around her and 
fell in soft full folds to the floor, half con- 
cealing the tiny feet in their dainty slip- 
pers of black satin. From the black and 
gold draperies of her corsage rose her 
statue-lovely snow-white shoulders and her 
stately throat, around which a black velvet 
band studded with diamonds was tightly 
clasped. Over one white shoulder and arm 
trailed an India scarf of glowing scarlet, the 
border a gleaming mass of gold embroidery, 
the ends finished with a broad gold fringe. 
Half sitting, half reclining on her low 
couch, with the mellow light of a shaded 
lamp overhead falling full upon her, and 
the moonlight that streamed through the 
open side windows of the conservatory 
touching gem and drapery, fair face and 
fatal eyes with their weird lustre, the picture 
thus presented was one of artistic and 
Oriental beauty. 

“ Quite as effective as the transformation 
scene in the ‘Black Crook’!” sneered 
Mrs. Hauton, a rival belle, as she swept 
past the door. 

“Lina dear, allow me to present Mr. 
Templeton to you,” said Mrs. Dare in her 
sweetest tone. She had noticed the dis- 
satisfaction of Mrs. Lansing, and was 
anxious to remove it, for she expected 
that lady to be the star of her Newport 
season, and was fearful that she might 
suddenly take her departure. So she led 
Bernard Templeton to her as a possible 
sacrifice on the altar of the coquette’s 
vanity. 

Mrs. Lansing took a mental inventory of 
Bernard Templeton’s qualifications for be- 
ing victimized in the space of the first five 
minutes of their acquaintance. Young, 
handsome, devoted to his wife, not in the 
least d/asé, here was a delightfully promising 
subject for her experiments. So she set to 
work at once to use her great soft eyes and 
her melodious voice to the utmost extent 
of their capabilities, and with such effect 
that she really enjoyed the evening im- 
mensely, and gave up then and there all 
idea of trying to tease her husband into 
hastening the hour of their departure. It 
was delightful for her to see how fascinated 
and interested Mr. Templeton became, and 
how anxious he was to make engagements 
for driving and dancing, and how reluc- 
tantly he took his departure, which was not 
until he had contrived to arrange for driy- 
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ing Mrs. Lansing out the next day in a 
wonderful new vehicle he. had just pur- 
chased. Mrs. Lansing really revelled in 
the idea of lighting a baleful flame in that 
warm young heart, and tracing in corroding 
lines her image on that fresh, unsullied 
soul. She had grown very tired of her 
train of New York adorers ; it was rather 
too much a case of diamond cut diamond 
with most of them. And then, too, she 
liked to inspire a real passion ; the more 
madly a man adored her the better she was 
pleased, though some of these dona fide 
worshippers had more than once proved 
troublesome. But then the very sense of 
danger, the spice of romance and difficulty, 
only gave a keener zest to her enjoyment 
of the little game she had played so often 
and so successfully. And here, instead of 
a blasé New Yorker, hoary with many Ger- 
mans, aged with innumerable flirtations, was 
this fresh bright nature, this unseared heart, 
to practise upon. 

What a “good time,” as the children 
say, Mrs. Lansing had during the following 
fortnight ! How she enjoyed watching (as 
one might enjoy observing the slow descent 
of a doomed ship into the Maelstrom) the 
gradual absorption of all Bernard Temple- 
ton’s faculties in a maddening, absorbing 
passion for her ; how easily she overcame 
his first faint struggles against her influ- 
ence; how adroitly she warded off all de- 
clarations and scenes as long as there was 
any danger of observation or discovery! 
At last the day came when she could ward 
off such a scene no longer; when, in a far- 
off nook among the romantic rocks that 
border the coast, Bernard Templeton fell 
prostrate at Lina Lansing’s feet, and poured 
out in wild, unreasoning words all the fer- 
vor, the insanity of the love that had taken 
possession of his soul. 

Well, it was very nice, but it was trouble- 
some. It was perfectly delightful to see 
him there, bowed with shame and misery, 
consumed with a passion he could no long- 
er resist. It was a mighty evidence of 
her power, a flattering tribute to her charms, 
but then it was decidedly a bore. What 
was she to do with this hot-headed fellow? 
His attentions and presents, the rides, bou- 
quets, bonbons, and fruits he offered at her 
shrine, had all been very welcome ; and now 
she would have to put a stop to them and 
get rid of him somehow, 

Alas! in a few days Mrs. Lansing dis- 
covered that an adorer of this stamp is not 
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so easily shaken off. His behavior threat- 
ened to become outrageously compromis- 
ing, and it required all her art, her tact, her 
long practice in such matters, to prevent 
him from such an outbreak of despair and 
rage and vehement reproach as would in- 
evitably prove her social destruction, For 
the thought of returning his love had never 
for one instant crossed her brain. She was 
too coldly selfish, too utterly heartless ever 
to fall in love with anybody ; and besides, 
such a man as Bernard Templeton was 
really not at all to her taste. Something 
more of the Mephistophelean type would 
have suited her much better; but she ap- 
preciated thoroughly her social position as 
the wife of the rich Mark Lansing, and had 
not the slightest idea of “ making a fool of 
herself,” as she mentally expressed it, about 
any man on earth. That they should per- 
form that process for her sake was all well 
enough, but she declined to imitate them. 
And here was this hot-headed, impetuous, 
half-distracted creature tormenting her very 
life out. Verily, retribution had overtakea 
her in the very hour of her triumph. Most 
heartily did she wish she had never thrown 
a firebrand into what had seemed an inno- 
cent structure enough, but which had proved 
to be a real powder magazine. He must 


be got rid of—but how? If she left New- 
port, he would follow her ; ifshe stayed there, 
he would be certain to cause an esclandre by 


his vehemence and lack of caution. She felt 
half inclined to go to Mr. Lansing, tell him 
about Mr. Templeton’s infatuation, and beg 
him to help her out of her dilemma. But 
she did not exactly know in what spirit 
Mark Lansing might receive her revelations, 
as he had several times shown symptoms of 
turning restive under the aggravation of his 
wife’s little amusements, and she therefore 
determined instead on a plan which had 
more than once done her good service in 
the past. 

She was usually very chary about writing 
love letters. No one knew better than her- 
self the dangers attendant upon too free a use 
of pen and ink, and she only resorted to 
them under the pressure of some stern 
necessity. But Bernard had been torment- 
ing her with letters and notes of all kinds, 
and growing wild because she never an- 
swered them; and so she resolved upon 
keeping him quiet for a little while, that is, 
until she could get time to decide on some 
more decisive ending for the whole trouble- 
some affair. Anything that would keep 
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him quiet and give him an opportunity for 
calming down and regaining his reason ; 
anything that would get him out of her way 
for a while. 

Down therefore she sat and wrote two let- 
ters—letters which cost her much thought 
and deliberation. One of these found its 
way that very evening into Mr. Templcton’s 
hands, while the other was locked up in her 
dainty buhl travelling desk, the key of which 
she always kept about her, sometimes swing- 
ing to her watch chain, at other times Zer- 
du in the depths of her pocket; she never 
had a dress made without a pocket. She 
knew too well the value of such convenient 
receptacles for notes and little gifts ever to 
be without one. 

Bernard Templeton took the night boat 
next evening for New York, and on the day 
immediately following his departure a white- 
faced, haggard-looking woman, with a lace 
veil drawn closely over her features, demand- 
ed to see Mrs, Lansing. “‘ What name?” que- 
ried the servant. “ Say only a lady on impor- 
tant business,” was the answer, The message 
travelled upwards to the regions of bed-cham- 
bers and dressing-rooms, and a pert-looking 
French maid returned with the reply, “ Mrs. 
Lansing was dressing for a matinée dansante 
at Mrs. Stannard’s, and could not be seen.”’ 

“ Tell her I mst seeher. I will wait, but 
my business is of the utmost importance,” 
answered the new-comer. Something in the 
tone and manner of the speaker silenced 
even the pert petted Frenchwoman, and she 
went away without saying anything more. 

Minutes passed and accumulated into 
quarters and then into half hours, and finally 
the rose-wreathed Cupids on Mrs, Dare’s 
Louis XV. clock looked down on the second 
passing of the minute hand around the dial. 
The stranger did not heed the lapse of time. 
To and fro, like a creature wild with agony, 
she paced up and down the elegant reception 
room, never pausing in her restless walk, 
while her clenched hands and sobbing breath 
betrayed the violence of heremotion. At last 
the door opened and Mrs, Lansing, dressed 
for conquest, swept noiselessly into the room. 
A dress of white Canton crape bordered 
with heavy silk fringe, and looped above a 
long full skirt of soft, thick, dead-white silk, 
fell around her in folds graceful as the an- 
tique draperies of Rachel. A bandeau of 
antique gold coins glittered around the blue- 
black silky coils of her luxuriant hair, and 
bracelets, locket, and ear-rings, all formed of 
antique gold coins of various sizes and 
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of almost fabulous value, shone on her 
statue-moulded arms and throat and in 
her small shell-like ears. The dead white 
of her dress would have been ruinous to any 
complexion less pure in tint, less perfect in 
texture than was hers, the soft clinging folds 
would have revealed every defect in a thinner 
woman’s form, but served only to show off ev- 
ery grace and advantage of her full rounded 
figure, and concealed every trace of her some- 
what superabundant embonpoint. True to her 
vocation for looking like a picture, she had 
studied a classicmodel in composing her 
costume that day, and the result was a suc- 
cess, 

Her visitor arose as she entered and threw 
aside her veil. The pale haggard features 
and wild eyes thus revealed to Mrs, Lansing 
checked the commenplace words of greeting 
on her lips, and she gazed at her visitor in 
mute astonishment. Evidently a Jady not 
ill-looking, though her hair was not at all 
well coiffée, and her black silk suit, though of 
good materials, lacked style most lamentably. 
Who and what was this excited-looking 
person? These thoughts coursed through 
her mind as the new-comer drew forth a 
letter from her pocket. 

“Oh, a begging call, doubtless,”’ said Mrs. 
Lansing to herself, scenting a sad case and 
a subscription list at once. 

“ Youare Mrs, Lansing—Lina Lansing ?” 
asked the stranger. 

“Impertinence !’’ thought Mrs. Lansing. 
“T am Mrs. AZark Lansing,” was her answer, 
with a slight emphasis on her husband’s 
first name. 

“ And I,’”’ said the other, ‘am Mrs. Ber- 
nard Templeton.” 

Mrs. Lansing’s first impulse was to smile 
sweetly and say, “So glad to see you, Mrs, 
Templeton.”’ But her visitor’s look and 
manner betrayed the fact that this was no 
ordinary morning call, and a thrill of appre- 
hension shot coldly through her heart. 

“ Last night,’’ continued Mrs, Templeton, 
in a voice that quivered sadly in spite of her 
evident efforts to restrain her agitation, “ my 
husband left for New York ; this morning 
in the breast-pocket of the coat he had 
thrown aside I found this letter. It is not 
signed, but the handwriting is peculiar, and 
I have seen several notes in it before. Mrs. 
Lansing, you wrote this letter. In it you 
consent to elope with my husband and go to 
Europe with him. He has doubtless gone 
to New York to secure his state-rooms for 
the voyage.”’ 
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In an instant Lina Lansing recovered her 
self-possession, and was her cool reacly self 
once more, 

“ What proof have you that I wrote that 
letter ?” she queried. 

“If you deny the fact, I will take it to 
Mr. Mark Lansing, and ask him if he ever 
saw a handwriting resembling it.’’ 

“ And suppose I confess that I did write 
it?” 

“ What matters your confession? I know 


that youdid. Oh, Mrs, Lansing, you say that 


you love my husband passionately ; can you 
without remorse determine to lure him from 
his home, his children, his country, from me, 
his most unhappy wife, whom he once loved, 
and whom, God help me, he loves no longer ? 
Madly as you may love him—and you must 
love him madly to consent to leave all for 
him—I beseech you spare his children, 
spare him, spare yourself from the con- 
sequences of so dreadful a crime. You 
have children; you say so in your letter. 
Think of them, think of leaving them worse 
than motherless in this pitiless world. Think 
of yourself, of all the brilliancy, the wealth, 
the good name you will lose fur the sake of 
his love alone—that love that is all the world 
tome. Oh, if you have a woman’s heart you 
will listen to me! you will not so cruelly 
violate the commands of God—the laws of 
man,”’ 

She was weeping now, hot bitter tears 
that gushed forth in an uncontrollable tide, 

Mrs. Lansing leaned back on the sofa, 
cool, composed, perfectly mistress of the 
situation, 

“* My dear lady,’’ she said, “‘ I never was 
in love with your husband, and I never had 
the slightest idea of running off with him.” 

Mrs. Templeton looked up in amaze- 
ment. 

“What then does this letter mean?’ 
she asked indignantly. “Dare you deny 
that you wrote it?” 

Mrs, Lansing shrugged her white shoul- 
ders impatiently. 

“TI will explain,’’ she said. ‘“ Your hus- 
band was very polite and attentive to me 
soon after my arrival here, and—well,’’ she 
added in a candid tone, “I suppose, we did 
have what may be called quite an extensive 
flirtation. He chose, however, to fall really, 
desperately in love with me,’’ she continued, 
casting a glance of pretended commisera- 
tion but real triumph at the agonized figure 
before her, “ and I could not get rid of him 
without resorting to some such desperate 
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measure. So Isent him downto New York 
hoping that a few days’ absence would give 
him time for reflection, and I intended to 
send him word while he was there that I had 
changed my mind, after reflection, moral 
considerations, and so on ; and then I hoped 
he would become rational and forget me ; 
and if you will only take charge of the 
matter, I shall be so much obliged.” 

Mrs. Templeton dashed away her tears. 

“TI do not believe one word of what you 
have said!” she cried. “ Bernard Temple- 
ton is not a man to love in vain.” 

Without losing either her temper or her 
self-possession, and with a half smile at the 
blind adoration of the unhappy wife, Mrs. 
Lansing rose and rang the bell. 

“Tell Cécile to bring me my travelling 
desk,” she said to the servant. 

The desk was brought, a small gilded key 
produced from some hidden receptacle amid 
Mrs. Lansing’s snowy draperies, and the 
desk was opened. She drew forth a letter. 

“ See,’’ she said, offering it to Mrs. Tem- 
pleton ; “it is directed to your husband and 
you can recognize the handwriting as mine. 
Now open it and read it.”’ 

Mrs. Templeton broke the seal, opened 
the letter, and with a glance at her impassive 
companion, proceeded to read as follows : 


“Since you left me, Bernard, since I have 
been deprived of the stay and support of 
your dear presence, my mind has been tossed 
upon a whirlwind of dread and remorse. My 
children—my little blue-eyed darlings—were 


brought to me yesterday. I could not leave 
them forever—yes, forever, Bernard—with- 
out bidding them one last farewell. As my lit- 
tle Florence clung around me and her sweet 
voice lisped, ‘ Dear mamma, how I love you, 
how I longed to see you again,’ and sturdy 
Mark cried, ‘Isn’t she the prettiest mamma 
in the world?’ and I felt the soft cheek of 
baby Carrie pressed against my own, can 
you wonder that everything else on earth, 
even you, Bernard, was forgotten, and I felt 
that I could not leave my darlings? Oh, 
Bernard, forgive me! Forget that we have 
ever met! I shall never cease to remember 
and to worship you, but wildly, madly as I 
love you, I cannot—I feel that I cannot—de- 
sert my children and live. I would die, Ber- 
nard—I should pine to death, even though 
surrounded by all the tender cares that your 
love could bestow upon me. Let us never 
meet again, and try to forget 


“Yours devotedly, ” 
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Mrs. Templeton laid down the letter, and 
looked at Mrs. Lansing inquiringly. 

“You see I had to say that I loved him, 
just to soften the blow to the poor fellow,” 
said the latter lady. “I intend to mail that 
letter to-night, and he will get it to-morrow 
morning. Suppose you take the boat to- 
night and go to him yourself.”’ 

Mrs. Templeton rose in a sort of bewil- 
derment. She had come to plead her cause 
with a woman madly in love with her hus- 
band, carried past all bounds of morality 
and propriety by the influence of a head- 
long passion, and she could not yet com- 
prehend the total change in the situation. 

“ Are your children still here ?” she asked. 
She had a vague idea that she would like to 
see those guardian angels of her peace. 

“Why, no, they never were here. They 
are spending the summer with Mr. Lan- 
sing’s mother in New Hampshire. But of 
course I had to give Mr. Templeton some 
reason for changing my mind so suddenly.” 

“ And that was the most plausible,” said 
Mrs. Templeton bitterly as she turned 
towards the door. 

“ Excuse me,’’ said Mrs. Lansing softly ; 
“you have no use for that letter of mine ; 
will you not give it to me?” 

It was given without a word, and Ger- 
trude Templeton had her hand upon the 
knob of the door; but suddenly pausing, 
she turned back and confronted her rival. 

“So you never loved him,’’ she cried, in 
a voice hoarse with emotion. ‘“ You have 
forborne to rob me of his presence, but you 
have lured his heart away from his wife, his 
children, his home, and for what? I could 
have forgiven you had you really loved him. 
Why did Heaven create such women as 
you? But why should I wonder?” she 
added, breaking into a bitter laugh, “that 
the same Power that called into existence 
the rattlesnake and the upas tree should 
give breath to such beings as yourself? 
But beware how you tamper with my hus- 
band’s heart again. Your next love-letter 
to him shall be laid at once before your 
husband, and we will see what Mark Lan- 
sing, just, upright, and honorable, will think 
of it and of its writer !” 

Unmoved, unruffled, with her sweetest 
smile and in her softest tone, Mrs. Lansing 
made reply : , 

“Thanks for your advice; but, my dear 
madam, do you not think it would be as well 
did you look after your husband a little? 
I do not see why vou should blame me alto- 
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gether for this affair. I assure you I never 
had an idea of anything serious ; and besides, 
don’t you think that husbands are a little 
like sheep ? They need a sheep-dog to watch 
them and keep them from straying where 
the wolves can get hold of them. Iam nota 
wolf, and Mr. Templeton is not the least in 
the world like a sheep; but it is my opin- 
ion that if you dressed a little more and went 
out into society with him sometimes, it 
would do him a world of good.”’ 

As the door closed behind Gertrude Tem- 
pleton, Mrs. Lansing threw herself back on 
the sofa with a sigh of relief. “I do be- 
lieve,” she said to herself, after a moment 
or two of repose, “that the silly woman is 
furious at me because I did mot run away 
with her husband. I hope my dress is not 
crushed. I have been due at Mrs. Stan- 
nard’s for the last half hour at least; and I 
must not forget to give Cécile this letter to 
mail.” 

The next day Bernard Templeton sat 
alone in his room at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. Mrs. Lansing’s last and newly-ar- 
rived letter lay open before him, while be- 
side it were scattered half a dozen incohe- 
rent scrawls, his attempts to an$wer it. A 
weight of discouragement and misery press- 
ed heavy on his soul. Reason was begin- 
ning to regain her sway; he was no longer 
in Circe’s palace, and the spells of the en- 
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chantress were losing their effect. And as 
he mused, the door slowly opened, and his 
wife appeared upon the threshold, while 
his children bounded noisily into the room. 

“Bernard!” cried Gertrude, throwing 
herself upon his neck. 

He made a movement to conceal the 
open letter, but she saw the gesture, and 
laid her hand upon his, thus preventing 
him from seizing the compromising epistle. 

“T know all,” she whispered. “ That is 
why I am here.” 

“And what then?” he asked, nerving 
himself to bear a torrent of reproaches. 

“I forgive, and let us both forget,” was 
her answer. 

He bowed his face on her clasping fin- 
gers; the burning, heart-wrung tears of 
manhood gushed forth, a sign and a seal of 
that new union of their hearts and hands. 

It is doubtful whether Mrs. Lansing will 
ever again try the elopement scheme as a 
proper method for bringing about a finale to 
her “little games.” But she learned noth- 
ing else from the Templeton affair, except a 
greater dislike than ever for pen and ink. 
She flirts as desperately, looks as hand- 
some, and is just as dangerous as ever ; and 
I have heard that the recent suicide of 
young Vaughn Fordyce was owing to her 
machinations and her charms. “ Mais que 
voulez vous, Messieurs ? La Reine s’amuse.” 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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By some sweet shadowed stream, 


Wo thou wert growing ’mid the whispering grasses 


Whose tranquil tide the slow cloud dimly glasses, 
Faint, dying, like my dream, 


Would that the dew upon thy leaves were lying, 
And not this rain of tears ; 

The breeze above thee—not my bitter sighing 
For the lost hope of years. 


Would that the lips whose passionate caressing 
Gave to the leaves a sweetness not thine own, 
Had faintly murmured “ Farewell” and a blessing, 

Ere they had silent grown. 


O perished blossoms! lost, lost friend and lover ! 
O light of day, shaded in swift eclipse ! 
Soon may thy sister blooms with beauty cover 


My silent heart and lips, 


Mary L. Rirrer. 





NUREMBERG. 


UREMBERG is Time’s favorite child. 

He has preserved her, and treated her 

with the fondness of a doting parent. He 

has hung her towers with his most graceful 

parasites, and has touched her fading cheek 

with his choicest pencil. He found her 

beautiful in 1475, and he has kept her so, 

adding all that his vast experience has 
taught in the beautifying arts. 

This charming, quaint old town has had 
singular good fortune. The same position 
which saved her from the despoilments of 
the wars of the middle ages has saved her 
from the descriptions of tourists. She lies 
off the highway of travel, and those who go 
to see her are like the prince who went to 
kiss the sleeping beauty—they go for herself 
alone. 

Her noble churches in all the varieties 
of Gothic architecture, the seventy-five 
towers on her walls, the great moat sur- 
rounding them, the constant surprises of 
bow windows, quaint gargoyles, curious 
traceries, statues, fountains in the market- 
places, jutting roofs suggesting the “‘ Song 
of the Bell;” all these make Nuremberg 
one of the richest and most instructive of 
all European towns to an American travel- 
ler, ‘ The middle ages under a glass case,” 
some traveller has called Nuremberg; and 
it is indeed the most potent testimonial to 
that age of gifted craftsmen and opulent 
nobles. When Albert Diirer illuminated 
prayer-books for Maximilian, one might 
expect that noble work was well done. 

The first drive around Nuremberg (ad- 
miring at every step those towers designed 
by Albert Diirer) is finished by a visit to 
the castle. The “ Kaiserburg” was found- 
ed in 1030 by the Emperor Conrad IL, 
and is a fine old structure in the medizval 
style, placed high above the town on a 
sandstone rock. You want to take out your 
pencil and sketch it immediately as your 
ideal castle. Albert Diirer has left the im- 
print of his immortal fingers upon it. We 
were shown, within its walls, a lime tree 
said to be eight hundred years old, planted 
by the Empress Kunigunde, of whom I 
know nothing except that she had a beau- 
tiful name. The prospect from the north- 


west side of this castlé is noticeably fine. 
We were shown in one of the enclosures 
two hoof-shaped impressions in the. solid 
rock, said to have been left by the horse of 
a knight who was brought here as a pris- 
oner in the sixteenth century, but escaped 
by a desperate leap, So the Nurembergers 
have ever since had a proverb, “ Hang no 
man till you have caught him.”’ 

Here I remember we were shown a well 
of fabulous depth, three hundred feet, I be- 
lieve. I know I was allowed to drop a 
coin into it, and a perceptibly long time 
elapsed before I heard it strike. 

But I did not stay long in the gloomy 
precincts of the castle. I went outside and 
looked my fill at the old houses, some of 
them such exquisite specimens of archi- 
tectural beauty that I wonder some Amer 
can rich man does not buy them and bring 
them over, or, better still, persuade some 
architect of taste, like Richard Hunt or 
Arthur Gilman, to copy them for him on 
the Avenue. They are convenient houses 
to live in as well, being built about an in- 
ner court, in the Venetian fashion, and hav- 
ing many of the charms of those delicious 
houses. 

The bow windows, enriched with heavy 
carvings in stone, present a thousand pic- 
tures, and the sun-dials conspicuously 
placed on the walls of the houses tell you, 
with unerring precision, how much time 
you have spent in admiring them. 

The Church of St. Laurentius would 
alone give you work and happiness for a 
week. It was erected in 1287, and has 
been recently restored. Its double towers, 
rose window, and perfect outline rise before 
me now as I write. Its magnificent portal, 
with sculptures representing the Last 
Judgment, should be carefully studied. I 
could never see enough of this church. It 
affected me like a strain of music. Within 
it is equally wonderful and beautiful. A 
“Sacrament House,” as it is called, or re- 
ceptacle for the Host, is as perfect and 
graceful as a fern leaf, and almost as deli- 
cate, although sixty-four feet high. You 
feel, such is its ethereal lightness and 
beauty, that you could take it in your hand. 
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It rests on three kneeling figures, said to be 
portraits of Adam Krafft and his two as- 
sistants. Surely Adam Krafft and his 
workmen looked the artists they were. 
Pure, noble, serious faces, with the flat cap 
and leathern jerkin, that costume of labor 
which gave it dignity and poetry, instead of 
the mere gradation (not to say degradation) 
of shabbiness with which the workmen of 
the nineteenth century go to their work. 

“ The language of Gothic architecture is 
aspiration,” and truly I felt it as I looked 
at the noble pointed arches of this church, 
its unrivalled windows, and its Sacrament 
House. Its atmosphere is religious ; it is 
thé “ House of Prayer.” Some fine speci- 
mens of the real old stained glass fixed our 
attention for an hour longer. There is just 
the difference between modern and antique 
stained glass that there is between a real 
camel’s hair shawl and a l'rench cashmere 
imitation : none but the initiated can feel 
or see it in either case ; but having seen 
and appreciated the old, one can never so 
much admire the new. 

St. Sebaldus is the next best thing to St. 
Laurentius. It is one of the finest churches 
in Germany, and contains perhaps greater 
art treasures than any other. It has the 
famous stone-work of Adam Krafft, and 
some stained glass by Veit Hirsvogel, done 
in 1515, representing the “ Margrave Fred- 
erick of Anspach and Baireuth,” with his 
wife and eight children, the quaintest thing 
imaginable; an altar-piece, painted in 1513 
by Hans von Kulmbach, with drawings by 
Diirer. 

But the most exquisite gem of art in this 
church is an iron monument or casket hold- 
ing the remains of St. Sebald, the master- 
piece of Peter Vischer, the celebrated 
worker in bronze and iron. He and his 
five sons worked on it for thirteen years. 
© delicious and quiet age of the world, 
when the educated craftsman could go on 
for thirteen years with his great work, let- 
ting it grow as the trees grow, silently, pa- 
tiently, perfectly, to remain forever a study 
and a joy to those who love art and perfect 
expression, and who turn sighing away from 
the hasty, ill-conceived, ill-executed work 
of these modern and hurried times ! 

This iron casket, containing a silver one 
within, is as beautifully elaborated as a 
lady’s bracelet. The twelve apostles in 
niches around the sarcophagus are ad- 
mirable. Then follow twelve smaller fig- 
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ures of church fathers and prophets, then a 
hundred genii, mermaids, animals, inter- 
mingled with flowers and foliage in all the 
reckless luxuriance of medieval art. The 
whole rests on silver snails, admirably 
sculptured. The figure of the artist in 
working cap and apron is placed in a niche 
underneath. Thus Peter Vischer, worker in 
iron, showed himself a poet, and here is his 
book, written in characters which can never 
fade ; he pounded it patiently out of iron, 
and was not ashamed, but proud of his 
mallet and chisel. 

We went to see the parsonage of St. 
Sebaldus, and were told that there once 
lived “Melchior Pfinzing, the author of 
‘Teurdannkh,’ an allegorical poem nar- 
rating the loves of Mary of Burgundy and 
the Emperor Maximilian.” We did not 
aspire to read “ Teurdannkh,” but admired 
its consonants. 

We followed up Albert Diirer, the great 
genius of Nuremberg; went to see his 
house, where he lived so unhappily with his 
shrewish wife. It still bears the curse of 
an uncongenial marriage, and is a gloomy 
place. We saw his noble statue, with an al- 
most Christ-like face, and his noble works. 
In architecture, in painting, fresco, sculpture, 
in the minor arts of illuminating, in stained 
glass, and in every craft, Albert Diirer was 
a master. Undoubtedly his great character 
inspired other men; and to him we owe 
perhaps the great constellation of talent 
which seemed to centre at Nuremberg. 

The collections of Nuremberg are well 
known to all readers. We saw in a sup- 
pressed Carthusian monastery, now the Ger- 
manic Museum, a most valuable collection 
of pictures, sculptures, drawings, coins, ar- 
ticles of domestic use, and implements of 
warfare, mostly medizval. 

In the hall is an emblematic fresco by 
Kaulbach, representing the Emperor Otho 
III. opening the. tomb of Charlemagne, 
symbolical of the;design of the museum to 
restore and bring to light the treasures of 
antiquity. ; 

While the objects of mere ornament are 
far more beautiful than those our jewellers 
make now, the, guas and implements of 
warfare are inferior, and the domestic uten- 
sils are ponderous and inconvenient toa de- 
gree; so if Peter Vischer made beautiful 
bronze tombs, he made very poor pots and 
kettles. There we have the advantage 
over him and the fifteenth century. 
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The “ Frauenkircii,’’ which would be fine 
anywhere else, is so distanced by the churches 
of St. Laurentius and St. Sebaldus that we 
did not much admire it ; yet I remember its 
wealth of color within, and its magnificent 
facade with rich sculpture by Sebald Schon- 
hover. 

‘The same artist has leit a beautiful mon- 
ument to himself in the peaceful “ Schéner 
Brunnen,” in the square opposite 
church, This is the great favorite’ of the 
Nurembergers, 
looking modern, which is a hig 


It struck me however, as 

<t erime and 

usdemeanor at Nuremberg. [t is a tall, 

Gothic piece of iron work, very beautiful to 
examine, 

In the Goose Market is another idol of the 
Nurembergers—the “ Little Goose Man,” 
or “Gansemannchen,” a peasant carrying 
a goose under each arm, delightfully natural 
and life-like. 

Modern Nuremberg is a prosperous town 
enough, on the Pegnitz, a muddy little rapid 
river. The good Germans who live there 
can tell you more of Charlemagne, and Ru- 
dolph of Hapsburg, and Maximilian, than 
of Casper Hauser, whose romantic story in- 
terested the world thirty years ago. We 
saw an intelligent bookseller who remem- 
bered to have seen him, but of his luckless 
life, except that it ended in assassination, he 
could remember little ; he was undoubtedly 
one of those unfurtunates who stood be- 
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tween somebody else and fortune and title, 
like the “man in the iron mask,” and must 
thus be put out of the way. 

To show that there is “ nothing new un- 
der the sun,” a visit to Nuremberg is im- 
portant. There we saw a revolver pistol 
four hundred years old, a model of the guil- 

as old, and suggestions of 
modern inventions. We also 

sou horrible machines for torturing the 
uman body, but at these I could not look, 
and therefore cannot describe them. ‘Tor- 
ture, and trouble, and pain come quite often 
enough to the poor human body, without the 
adventitious aid of iron and steel ; and here 
again I can safely say that I think the nine- 
teenth century has its advantages over the 
fifteenth, 

In Nuremberg you shake hands with an- 
tiquity, to use an American simile ; and when 
you leave it you carry with you an intense 
sense of beauty, of respect for the art and 
artists who flourished there, and of that in- 
describable enjoyment which it gives to us, 
denizens of a new country, to@ee that which 
has been ennobled and enriched by Time. 
Three cities rise before me, distinct; and per- 
fect, and unique pictures. They are Edin- 
burgh, Venice, and Nuremberg. Of these 
Venice is the most beautiful, Edinburgh in 
some senses the most picturesqué and hand- 
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some, Nuremberg incontestably the most 
quaint, interesting, and peculiar. 
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The snow lies round it, cold and still, 
In drifted waves of wintry foam. 


ALF-WAY adown a sloping hill 
There hangs a tiny cottage home ; 


Anigh, below the tiny porch, 
A great tree rises, tall and strong ; 
Its gnarléd roots, like stalwart arms 
Of faithful slave, stretch far along ; 
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As in their grasp upholding safe 
The humble cottage, lest it fall 

Adown the steep, while overhead 
Its darkling branches shelter all. 


Now, gaunt and brown. the leafless boughs 
Are decked with ghostly wreaths of snow, 
Which float away and softly fall 
At touches of the night wind low. 
Afar, above the lonely house, 
The mountain rises, bleak and pale, 
The while the starless twilight shrouds 
With pearly darkness al] the vale. 


A red light gleams across the door ; 

A woman looks out, fair and worn. 
“O God!” she eries, * must life go on, 

And I forever be jorlorn,? 

Forlorn of love, forlorn of hope, 
A creature lost, betraved. undone ; 

And last, and heaviest curse of all, 
Forever doomed to dwell alone!” 


There comes along the snowy,path 
A traveller, toiling up the Leight ; 
She hears the footialls crashing out 
Across the silence of the night 
A few slow moments pass away, 
She listening, trembling. half afraid, 
And then a.man, gray-haired and wan, 
Comes up from out the ln ooding shade. 


* Ah, love!” he weeps, * my own! my own! 
I've found you out at tast! at last! 
And by God’s blessing we may yet 
Find recompense for all (he past 
He bears her, sobbing in his arms, 
Securely from the dreary night : 
Without the wiod moans Jorn and cold, 
But all within is love and light. 
LILLIE DeveREUX BLAKE. 
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M. THIERS. 

CHRONICLER of the Consulate and Em- 
pire under which his youth was passed, a 
place-holder under the Bourbons, Prime 
Minister of Louis Philippe, a leader in the 
days of ’48, chief of the minority under Na- 
poleon III., President of the Third Repub- 
lic—what changes has not M. Thiers wit- 
nessed in the lot of France! His round 
half century of political life, unmatched in 
checkered experience by any of his contem- 
poraries, is such a career as Disraeli might 
feign in romance. He has been the Cassan- 
dra of France. Others are bolder, or more 
suave, or more fertile in resource, or more 
powerful; but no modern statesman was 
ever more prescient. He has sometimes 
been narrow, as in his willingness to go to 
war for the existing balance of power in 
1866, though European nations had been 
growing at rates so vastly different ever aince 
1815 ; sometimes he has fought the “ spirit 
of the age,” as in his opposition to founding 
States on the basis of race and language ; 
he has not always welcomed universal pro- 
gress, as witness his hostility to Italian and 
German unity ; but that he has never failed 
to see with the intuition of genius the purely 
selfish interests of France, let the same hos- 
tility attest. Of old one gifted with his in- 
stinct of prophecy would have been installed 
as a seer, but his countrymen instead have 
made him President ; and at least they can 
trust that, in trying hours, he, unlike many 
Frenchmen, will not have his eyes blinded 
by passion, shut in fear, or dazed with disas- 
ter. Unhappily his warnings have never 
been heeded till the bolt has fallen. 

On the eve of the Austro-Prussian war of 
1866, before a blow had been struck, Thiers, 
in the Corps Leégislatif, pointed out the 
probable issue of the struggle, and not only 
its immediate military issue, but its long 
train of political consequences. He said 

‘that “if an approaching war was favorable 
to Prussia, she would attempt to seize upon 
not fifty millions of Germans—for a power 
does not increase from fourteen millions to 
fifty at once, however impetuous it may be 
—but on some of the States of Northern 
Germany, and those she did not obtain 
would be placed under her influence.” ‘This 


is precisely what happened ; but M. Thiers 
did not stop there. “ ‘Then the Germanic 
Empire, instead of being centred at Vienna, 
would have its seat at Berlin, and would 
press on the frontier of France ; instead of 
leaning on Spain, like the former Empire of 
Charles V., it would be upheld by Italy.’’ 
Having thus disclosed the path into which 
the neutrality of Napoleon was leading, he 
then impetuously said : “Go into the small- 
est village, and see whether the idea of 
aiding to reéstablish a German Empire, sup- 
ported by Italy, is popular in France.’ 
The Legislative Body was confounded, and 
the sitting was suspended for an hour, by 
reason of the agitation which ensued ; but 
the Paris journals all came out next day with 
their usual self-complacent wisdom, their 
brisk conceit, their supercilious comments, 
their shallow compliment. ‘It would be 
commonplace to say,” wrote the “ Journal 
des Débats,’”’ “that M. Thiers spoke with 
as much charm and success as in his best 
days ; but we will take the liberty of declar- 
ing that on not one solitary joint are we of 
the same opinion as M. Thiers.” The 
“ Constitutionnel ” more severely announced 
that ‘the good sense of the country wil] not 
allow itself to be frightened by these scare- 
crows of M. Thiers, The evocation of a 
new German Empire will not be seriously 
entertained by any one who understands the 
difference between ancient and modern 
times.” So prattled away all the Paris 
journalists, whether friendly or hostile to 
M. Thiers. However, the prophet was not 
without honor save in his own country. 
After Sadowa, Thiers delivered another 
great speech to the same body. It was 
the spring of 1867; and as the Ministry had 
professed themselves highly satisfied with 
Prussia’s policy, M. Thiers took for his 
subject the imminent danger of France. 
“What,”’ he asked, “had France to fear? 
Not the ambition of Austria or of England. 
England and Austria were satisfied. What, 
then, were the ambitions that we had to 
dread? Those of Russia in the East, and 
of Prussia in Germany.’’? Accordingly he 
sketched the resources which the North 
German Confederation placed at Prussia’s 
command, and, noting the tendency of the 
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Southern States to join the North, pointed 
out that practically the Cabinet of Berlin 
had the control of 40,000,000 Germans on 
the French frontier. His next assertion 
was that, simultaneously with Prussian suc- 
cess on the French frontier, Russia would 
probably move on the Black Sea, “A sa- 
gacious man,”’ he said, “ would ask himself 
if a treaty of alliance does not already exist 
between Prussia and Russia. I know not; 
but I know that there is something more 
grave than a treaty of alliance—unison of 
interests ; and it is that which constitutes 
the veritable alliance.’? LEverybody—even 
English statesmen—can see this unison of 
interests now; but it was only six munths 
ago that not only France but England 
shrewdly suspected that Russia was “ look- 
ing with jealous eyes on the progress of 
Prussia,’’ and that the corps of observation 
she had assembled was “designed for the 
German frontier.’”” M. Thiers announced 
tour years ago that “though the Emperor 
of Russia is wise, and M. de Bismarck is 
able, the situation of Europe depends on 
the wisdom of a sovereign and the pru- 
dence of an ambitious minister. Events 
last year were in the hands of France, and 
now they are in the hands of Prussia and 
Russia. That is the change which has 


taken place in the situation,”’ 

‘There was one more, among many re- 
markable pvints in this speech, whose truth 
has been too vividly illustrated of late to 
“France has not at pres- 
You do not, 
surely, count upon Austria. Can you see 


be passed by. 
ent,” he said, “a single ally. 


an ally in Italy? And as to Spain, never 
have the Pyrenees been higher. And Eng- 
land—you are aware of it, too—she is dis- 
gusted with European events, and that dis- 
gust becomes a system. As for Russia, she 
is not disgusted, but she holds aloof. Thus, 
Austria almost exhausted, Italy in quest of 
adventures, England systematically apart 
from European affairs, but quite capable of 
turning her attention to them some day, and 
Russia consulting only her own interest— 
these afford hardly the materials for an al- 
liance.” What was this but the premoni- 
tion of a fact as remarkable as any in the 
history of the late war, which caused Ed- 
mond About to say mournfully, “ France is 
without asingle available friend’’? It sharply 
contrasts, too, with Napoleon’s declaration, 
in the pamphlet recently published from 
Wilhelmshohe, that he made war on Prussia 
because he expected the neutrality of South 
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Germany and the active alliance of Aus- 
tria. 

On the 30th of June, 1870, Prime Min- 
ister Ollivier proposed, in the Corps Légis- 
jatif, to reduce the annual military contin- 
gent one-tenth, that is, from 100,000 to 
g0,000 men, on the bold ground that “ the 
treaties Of 1856 insured peace in the East ; 
the treaty of Prague insured peace on the 
part of Germany; and, as for the stability 
of the government, he had no fear for the 
future—France had gained her Sadowa in 
the plebiscitum.” Favre, as representing 
the opposition, welcomed the reduction, and 
eloquently demanded a greater, ‘ “ quoting 
from the Yellow Book many official as- 
surances of peace.” ‘Thiers alone opposed, 
in the face of all parties, ‘ because the situ- 
ation of Europe was menacing, and France 
must be prepared for war.’’ Reproofs rose 
from all sides, everybody was shocked, and, 
six days later, on the 5th of July, the 
Hohenzollern candidature convulsed the 
Continent. A week passed, the Prussian 
reply came, cool and firm, and Thiers now 
declared that “ France had received satis- 
faction from Prussia, and war ought not to 
be made upon her for a mere formality.’’ 
As, years before, when it was the fashion 
with Paris wits to sneer at Bismarck, he 
had pronounced him “a man endowed with 
rare political sagacity, still greater boldness, 
and one whom his countrymen must regard 
as a great patriot ;’’ as he had then said, 
“Our Government waited, dawdled, and 
trifled, hoping that something would turn 
up—and something has turned up, namely, 
the greatness of Prussia ;’’ so now, facing 
the passion of the hour, he declared that 
the war which ought to have been fought in 
1866 would be a “ blunder”’ in 1870; “it 
is too late.” 

But when the Paris press maliciously pre- 
tended that he had received the thanks of 
King William (King William thanking 
Thiers !) for this speech, the Empress, it is 
said, sagaciously proposed that the thanks 
should come from Paris, which, through the 
foresight of Thiers, had been supplied with 
fortifications. Woerth and Gravelotte soon 
revealed the condition of the French army ; 
Sedan proved the use of the Paris forts be- 
gun under the ministry of Thiers ; and when 
the Empire, which the late plébiscite was to 
have rendered “immortal,” crumbled in the 
dust, Thiers—who had pointed out succes- 
sively the overthrow of Austria; the rise 
and strength of Prussia; the military alli- * 
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* ance of North and South Germany; the 
Joss of French reliance upon Spain, upon 
Italy, and upon England; the mutua) «n- 
derstanding of Prussia and Russia ; the reai 
ability and ambition of Bismarck ; the com- 
bined menaces upon the Black Sea and: the 
Rhine ; the inferiority of the French military 
power to the’ Prussian ; the fatal policy of 
declaring war upon the Spanish question ; 
and the impending rise of a German empire 
with its seat at Berlin—Thiers, whose name 
in July was hissed throughout France, be- 
came in due time its President. It is fair to 
add that he had employed the interim in 
serving his country (which he seems to love 
more than a dynasty or even than a theory) 
under the Republic as industriously as he 
had served her under the Empire and under 
two royal houses; and that, unlike most 
other prophets, his eyes had been constant- 
ly turned to the future, leaving to others 
the occupation of shaking the head and savy- 
ing, “ Ah, I told you so.” 

As M. Thiers is only provisional Preside nt, 
it is not worth the while to speculate at 
length upon the prospective details of his 
administration ; but should the republic be 
established with Thiers as its chief mags 
trate, or should the Orleans dynasty take its 
place with Thiers as prime minister, or shuld 
the difficulty of settling upon the permanent 
government give hima long lease of power, 
or finally, should the condition of Europe in 
the present exigency require prompt iter- 
national action on the part of France, his gew- 
eral theories would become a matter of pio 
found interest. What diplomatic 
will he, whether as ruler or adviser, seek to 
impress upon France? With what Power- 
will he seek to cement alliances, 
friendship will he cultivate, whose aims will 
he oppose ? 

We may surmise, to begin with, that he 
will establish a good understanding wit!) all 
the smaller Powers—for example, Pen- 
mark, Belgium, Holland, Turkey, Sweden, 
Spain. He has announced it as his beliet 
that “the most important rule of the tradi- 
tional policy of France is to support smal! 
States ;” to the occasional abandonment ot 
this policy he has ascribed all the disasters 
of France during two centuries. We 
next expect him to cultivate close relations 
with Austria as against Russia and Prussia. 
In speaking of the “doubie danger ”’ to the 
peace of Europe, menaced by the lfaiter 
Powers, he formerly said : “ What counter- 
poise can be brought to bear? If Russia 
advances in the East, Austria and Eng!and 
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can resist her; and if they are not sufficiently 
strong, France should unite her force to 
theirs’? Finally, M. Thiers will doubtless 
make triendly advances to England, since, in a 
passage already referred to, he declared that 
though this Power systematically held her- 
self aloof from European affairs, “ she was 
quite. capable of turning her attention to 
them some day.” 

M. Thiers has always maintained, and the 
events of to-day are proving his assertions, 
that a2 menace in the East would rouse Eng- 
land trom her carelessness regarding Euro- 
pean events. Indeed, in reading what 
Vhiers said of England in 1867, it seems 
very much like reading an utterance of 1871. 
“She was ready,” he said, “to join us in 
our negotiations relative to Denmark, and 
we were not of her opinion in the matter. 
Her systematic disgust commenced that day, 
und she said to herself, ‘My domain is the 
sea.’ Yet she experienced a feeling of ex- 
ultation at what recently took place in Ger- 
many which was scarcely generous. She 
has not, therefore, the slightest reason to in- 
terest herself in passing events. But when 
<he sees the East in danger, she is reani- 
mated; and when she hears the policy of 
great agglomerations spoken of, she under- 
stands what it means.” Strikingly true as 
this is of the present day, still more sug- 
gestive is what follows: “It is not impossi- 
ble for the Government to draw the interests 
ot Europe around us; and when you con- 
vince’ Europe that minor interests have 
nothing to fear from you, be sure that the 
dangers of the Eastern question will induce 
England to unite with you once more ; and 
that alliance I never thought so necessary as 
I do at the present day. When England 
and France are once more united, a power- 
fil cortege of small States will gather round 
them; the ambitious Powers of Eurepe may 
indulge in a few wholesome reflections, and 
France and Europe wi'l have a few days of 
peace and quiet.” With this we must now 
leave Thiers, both as prophet and President. 


PEACE. 

PkACE under the republic has come to 
France ; under the republic, too, of Thiers 
and Favre, not of Flourens and Cluseret. 
lo have secured it is the greatest French vic- 
tory since Solferino ; and the cession of Al- 
sace is the wisest French statecraft since the 
acquisition of Savoy,. Three months hence 
France would have begged peace at double 
the money and double the soil. Asno Pow- 
e: «aves to moderate German vengeance, 
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France would have renewed the fight with- 
out an ally, with a few wretched corps which 
were near dropping to pieces during the ar- 
mistice, and the Germans would have swept 
in a hurricane from Brest to Toulon, As 
well have asked Mexico to reject the treaty 
yieldding Texas and California, as counsel 
France to keep Alsace and Lorraine ; for, 
if a parallel must be pushed between this 
epoch of European history and some epoch 
of ours, at least let it not be the civil war, 
but our invasion of Mexico, 

The terms of peace were hard, but ve 
victis is a cry not much softened by “ civili- 
zation,’’ and the weaker still goes to the 
wall, “ When astrong man armed keepeth 
his palace, his goods are in peace ; but when 
a stronger than he shall come, he taketh 
from him all his armor wherein he trusted, 
and divideth his spoils.” The terms exacted 
were nine parts practical to one sentimental 
—the latter being the occupation of Paris, a 
triumph such as the old Romans loved, and 
one which Emperor William’s pride, Ger- 
many’s national feeling, and a long-nursed 
historic revenge could not forego, though it 
seems not altogether admirable. Probably, 


hut for this formal act, before midsummer 
all Paris would be protesting that the Ger- 
mans “ never dared to enter,” and perhaps, 
_ on the strength of that inspiring thought, 


would be also crying “A Berlin.” Paris, 
you must know, was not taken—only ¢ra- 
Ai; ana the French armies never were 
beaten—they were “‘ betrayed.’’ In dealing 
with a city of such delicate distinctions and 
nice shades of reasoning, the Germans were 
tempted to leave behind them some big and 
cearse marks of victory which could not be 
glossed over, or refined away, or rubbed 
out; and of these marks the triumphal oc- 
cupation was one. But Paris overrated the 
humiliation it underwent from the grandons 
of Jena; little “ humiliation ’’ was possible, 
after a Prussian king had been proclaimed 
Emperor of Germany at Versailles, and a 
Prussian minister had prescribed the terms 
of election for a French National Assembly, 

Napoleon sought for France a “ rectifica- 
tion of the frontier,” anda rectification of the 
frontier has been secured—not, to be sure, 
the one intended, but still any good eye can 
see that Bismarck’s new line is straighter 
than the old, and very much straighter than 
the one Napoleon would have drawn be- 
yond Landau, Zweibriicken, Neunkirchen, 
and Saarlouis. It is bold business, in our 
day, for Germany to annex two French prov- 
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inces against their will, but to say that it is 
bold is to say that it is Bismarckian. Vis- 
ions of vengeance, fears of revolt, menaces 
of reconquest, do not disturb the sleep of 
the German Chancellor, who probably ar- 
gues that, with Neuf Breisach, Strasbourg, 
Ptalsbourg, Metz, and Thionville no longer 
French fortresses menacing Germany, but 
German fortresses menacing France, and 
with German guns commanding the line of 
the Vosges and the line of the Moselle, re- 
conquest is impossible. So, in our genem- 
tion, it probably is. Canada may as well 
talk of marching upon Washington or of an- 
nexing Michigan and Maine, as France, for 
the present, of reaching Berlin or reannex- 
ing her lost provinées. The half-million 
French soldiers now shut up in Germany 
are the largest hostile army likely to be seen 
there for many a day, and years of patience, 
energy, and genius can alone restore the glo- 
ries of Louis XIV. and Napoleon. 

It is this fact that makes the demands of 
Germany justifiable only by the privilege of 
conquest. Her prowess, so palpable long 
ago, is enormous now, after her solidifica- 
tion under the Empire, and with the down- 
fall of France and Austria ; Germany’s arms 
are guarantees against invasion, But the 
law of the stronger has always been recog- 
nized. Centuries ago, “ between the Elbe 
and Rhine,” the Germans, “tall men with 
long spears,’’ as Tacitus describes those old- 
time Uhlans who defeated the Latin race of 
elder days, “hung up the captured eagles 
and standards in their cities and villages ;” 
and the Germans of to-day who are gather- 
ing their myriad trophies in the same region 
—their thousands of eagles and cannons 
and their billions of francs—are reaping an 
authorized harvest. It is only when the 
plunder of land and money is put on high 
philanthropic and religious grounds that 
there is a bad flavor of cant in the argument. 
The cession of French territory was the pen- 
alty of defeat, and Count Bismarck has 
taken as much as he thought expedient and 
safe, Every nation on the globe has seized 
on the territory of its conquered neighbors, 
and this alone has made them what they 
are; and ungracious especially would it be 
in France to dispute the custom, when her 
title to these same provinces is one of a con- 
quest effected against their unwilling inhab- 
itants. Besides, for half a century she has 
been coveting not only Luxemburg and Bel- 
gium, but a piece of the very Prussia that 
now encroaches upon her, while this present 
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war was waged by her in order to humble 
Berlin, divide Germany, and lay out a 
stronger French frontier at the latter’s 
expense. Shall we, therefore, reproach the 
victor, who was not the aggressor, with 
humbling Paris, uniting Germany, and seiz- 
ing an impregnable frontier ? 

Prussia, who does not make war for fun, 
or for vanity, or to keep her people tran- 
quil, is usually fortunate in her spoil of 
Jand and money, as history shows. During 
the Thirty Years’ War, Prussia was the 
wrestling-floor for all the gladiators of 
Europe—was crushed between the upper 
and nether millstones of Sweden and Aus- 
tria, so that to this day they point you out 
the scars of her sufferings ; but she saved 
herself from becoming a French province 
on the one hand or a Scandinavian on the 
other, and kept her German soil, and 
founded German freedom. The Seven 
Years’ War left Prussia almost under the 
pall of death—the women at the plough, 
cities burned, the fields like a desert; but 
she had gained Silesia and Posen, and her 
next budget after the peace of Hubertsburg 
showed that she did not owe a dollar of 
war-debt, and hada balance ahead, out of 
which Frederick forthwith founded the glory 
of Potsdam. Passing to the Napoleonic 
wars, if the peace of Tilsit robbed Prussia 
of nearly half her domain, the treaty of 
Vienna restored it with interest; and the 
heroic struggle of Germariy had proved her 
to he the land of a people that only awaited 
the coming of some soldier-alchemist, to be 
fused in the crucible of war to a great na- 
tion. The lesson of these three earlier wars 
has been more than repeated in the three 
which Prussia has waged in our day, gaining 
much territory without permanently lessen- 
ing the national wealth or the national 
credit. 

Reviewing the war, we cannot say that it 
has had many elements of “luck,’’ or any 
elements of mystery. It was a surprise, 
indeed, to everybody, and most of all to the 
combatants themselves, to find that Ger- 
many was waging war so very much better 
last year, and France so very much worse, 
than ever before ; but while France had been 
nursing the stupid delusion that one lively 
Frenchman with his bayonet was a match 
for any five big Germans, Prussia had been 
planning the siege of Strasbourg; and 
while France was spending years in beauti- 
fying Paris, Germany had been putting all 
her time and thalers into her army; so that 
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the war was not only the pitting of a Napo- 
leon III. against Bismarck and Moltke, but 
of a Haussmann ag:inst a Von Roon, 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 

DésPITE the soothing assurances of Von 
Sybel and Dr, Pauli, England is rapidly get- 
ting ready for Germany, evidently not be 
lieving that Count Bismarck is a Prussian 
Pickwick or Count Moltke a Quaker in dis- 
guise. The roar of the Crown Prince’s 
guns is working more wonders than the elo- 
quence of years. Traditional abuses are 
tumbling, to the horror of old soldiers and 
sailors. It is sacrilegiously proposed to 
abolish the army purchase system; to do 
away with dual government ; to appoint the 
commander-in-chief for five years instead of 
for life, but in these five years to make him 
supreme ; to finish the coastwise defences ; 
to endow the militia with some of the effec- 
tiveness of landwehr ; and to fortify London, 
A general suspicion seems to prevail that 
England, in cheering on Prussia to crush 
her Crimean ally, has started up the wrong 
game. The English present the appear- 
ance of people who are just made aware that 
they have been enthusiastically doing a very 
stupid thing. The original theory seems to 
have been that, as France was much richer 
and stronger than Germany, though taken 
at disadvantage, a good whipping adminis- 
tered to the former would bring the rivals to 
a level, while Great Britain, profiting by 
their mutual exhaustion, might thereafter 
keep her place in Europe with a smaller 
war budget. She sent arms, ammunition, 
and Bibles to one combatant, and cried 
“Stuboy!” to the other; but her mistake 
was the one that France made in the Aus- 
tro-Prussian war, namely, in not seeing that 
the victorious party in such a contest, 
whichever it might be, would gain so much 
power and prestige as to threaten her own 
quiet. Besides, in indulging herself too 
much with viewing the bloody match in 
France, she did not note at first that the 
Russian Bear was prowling towards her, un- 
der cover of the Prussian movement across 
the Rhine. 

Details of the calibre of Prussian guns, 
the size of the Prussian fleet, the speed of 
German marching, fill not only the sensa- 
tional daily newspapers, but the sarcastic 
weekly reviews, the sedater monthly maga- 
zines, and the staid and ponderous quarter- 
lies, One of the latter reveals a very com- 
prehensive plan for thwarting the scheme of 
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overrunning England supposed to be pigeon- 
holed in Von Moltke’s desk, and calls loud- 
ly for “those sacrifices of time and money 
which alone can save these islands from the 
horrors of invasion.” This elaborate plan 
proposes several chains of detached forts 
within a circumference of forty-five miles 
around London, and specially strong works 
at Kingston, Chatham, Aldershot, and cer- 
tain other points; but its most suggestive 
features are the founding of a new depot of 
arms so situated as to be safe “ when the en- 
emy shall have occupied London,” and an 
intrenched camp, “which he must leave in 
his rear in his northward march from the 
capital.” 

In this quandary, half the people are re- 
proaching the Government with treachery 
towards France and with blindness to the 
rise of Prussia and Russia upon the ruin 
of its old ally ; the other half are reproach- 
ing Prussia, in view of England’s eager 
sympathy for the Prussian cause, and her 
abandonment of France, though the Crimean 
ties were still strong. Berlin, the most cyni- 
cal and skeptical capital in Europe, rather 
brutally replies that this official “ sympathy ” 
of England was what other nations call 
selfishness, and it seems to relish the trepi- 
dation of England over a menace which last 


year she would have despised. Bismarck 
meanwhile treats the English diplomats 
pretty much as a soldier is treated who is 
found fighting under banners where he does 


not belong. And it must be admitted that 
to take it for granted, as the English are 
dving, that the Germans mean to invade the 
island, is a queer way of showing “ sym- 
pathy ”’ for Germany, or trust in her friend- 
ship. 

To discover why Germany should invade 
England is still more difficult on military 
than on moral grounds. Can England be 
successfully invaded from the continent? 
It certainly has been invaded once, and the 
whole country was subjugated by the in- 
vaders in spite of the resistance of the peo- 
ple. Doubtless, also, Harold was as confi- 
dent of defeating the William of 1066, as 
the English of to-day are of defeating the 
William of 1871. But the theory of Ger- 
many being able to invade England at pres- 
ent seems little less than preposterous. 
The “Saturday Review ’’ does indeed say, 
“We have only an army which any one of 
our neighbors could gobble up with a mere 
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detachment of its forces ;” but England 
has a navy which could “ gobble up’”’ not 
only the Prussian fleet, but all their loaded 
transports ; and with the enormous advan- 
tage of its*insular position, with its shores, 
roadsteads, and harbors patrolled and 
guarded by the most formidable naval arma- 
ment in the world, it is incredible that aa 
army such as crossed the French frontier 
could ever be landed safely in England, 
with a base of operations on the coast and 
a good line of supply. Once there, and 
with its communications protected, it is easy 
enough to see that London would fall as 
quickly as Paris; but the previous ques- 
tion is, how to get and keep the army there. 

Germany, it is true, with the money she 
has exacted from France, could buy an 
ironclad fleet ; with the money she can raise 
from her people she can build one; by an 
alliance with Russia she could borrow one. 
But at least she cannot improvise one, in 
the old fairy style whereby a potentate was 
wont to stamp his foot and an army came 
marching, ‘and a navy came sailing, at his 
command. To buy, to build, or to borrow 
one takes much time, and gives opportunity 
for the menaced Power to defend itself. 
England has had the good fortune—or, to 
speak more accurately, the good judgment 
—to keep out of war until she could meas- 
ure the military strength of the other Powers. 
They have now developed that strength, 
and have exhibited their systems. She will 
profit by the experience of her neighbors 
before getting into a war of her own. 

Should Germany wish to attack England, 
she would probably attack her in Belgium, 
not in the British Isles. But it is not clear 
that England would go to war in defence of 
Belgium. Sir H. Bulwer tells his country- 
men how Lord Palmerston championed the 
neutrality of Belgium against all comers ; 
but those days are over, and England is en- 
gaged in eating humble pie. A great strug- 
gle is going on in the Islands between honor 
and comfort, between the national pride and 
the national pocket. “ We are drifting into 
difficulties and dangers, the upshot of which 
must be either humiliation for this country 
or war.” If honor comes out victorious, 
insults will cease ; if pocket carries the day, 
England descends from her historic place in 
Europe, and lets the worthiest cull her lau- 
rels. 

PHILIP QUILIBET. 
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SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 

Tur friends of scientific education have 
grounds of strong encouragement in the 
earnest efforts that are now making in 
different countries for its promotion, In 
this branch of education, more than any 
vther, the principles are of such common 
and universal application that any improve- 
ment attained in one place is equally a gain 
for all. A large part of education must in- 
evitably be modified in different countries 
to conform to institutions, language, tastes, 
habits, and varying circumstances, social, 
industrial, and religious ; but when it comes 
to scientific culture the case is altered—the 
problem being how best to develop the 
mind by exercise upon the objects and laws 
of nature. Here, foreign experience is as 
good as domestic; and for this reason we 
are deeply interested in this country in the 
vigorous and systematic efforts in this direc- 
tion that are now being entered upon in 
England. 

Professor Huxley, having beep urged by a 
friend in New York to come to this country 
and spend a season in lecturing, on the 
ground of the benefit it might be to our 
public and the profit it might be to himself, 
replies in a private letter: “ [ heartily wish 
it were possible for me to take your advice 
and spend a winter in America; but I am 
sorry to say that the prospect of being able 
to do so has become more shadowy than 
ever The reason of this is that Professor 
Huxley has been lately elected a mem- 
ber of the newly-organized London School 
Board, and finds himself committed to three 
years of continuous and responsible work. 
Ife is also an active member of the Royal 
Commission for the promotion of science in 
(sreat Britain, and regards the present as an 
iniportant crisis in the history of English 
education, and as an especially favorable 
and critical opportunity for the friends of 
science. In the same communication he 
says: “We are just now at the turning of 
the tide, and it will be the fault of the men 
of science if the current does not set their 
way for many a long year to come.” The 
work to be at once entered upon is twofold : 
to frame a plan for organizing elementary 
science upon a better foundation than at 
. present ; and the development of a method 
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for teaching science teachers their business 
—that is, a system of scientific normal 
schools. To this the government consent 
has been obtained, and Professor Huxley 
will devote himself especially to organizing 
the department of biological science. This 
last project is of very great importance, as 
the most formidable difficulty in scientific 
education is the utter lack of qualified 
teachers. It is well known that there is a 
broad difference between knowing a thing 
and knowing how to teach it, but in science 
this difference is broader than anywhere 
else ; hence the scarcity of good teachers 
in this field (scarce enough, certainly, in any 
field) ; and hence also the indispensableness 
of special and adequate provision for their 
preparation. 
GEOLOGY AND BUILDING SITES. 

THE character of the soil has very much 
to do with the health of those who live 
upon it, and should therefore receive defi- 
nite attention in the selection of a dwelling 
place. If it consists chiefly of clay, or is 
underlaid by an impervious, clayey subsoil, 
or if, whatever its character, it has no natu- 
ral means of drainage, it is most likely to 
be unhealthy, But its composition will de- 
pend very much upon the sort of rock from 
which it has been derived, and its situation 
with reference to drainage will be deter- 
mined by the position and structure of the 
rocks which underlie it, and by the relations 
of these to the water-courses of the neigh- 
borhood. Again, the character of the water 
afforded by springs and wells also depends 
largely upon the kind uf rock and soil with 
which it comes in contact. Some rocks and 
soils yield up to it a much larger proportion 
of their constituents than others, so that its 
purity may be approximately judged by 
knowing the kind of formation through 
which it passes. For example, granitic 
waters are generally very pure, containing 
little mineral or organic matter; and, on 
the other hand, sand-rock waters, 
though highly variable in composition, are, 
as arule, very impure. Thus the very first 
step toward providing a home, to be wisely 
taken, requires no small amount of geologi- 
cal knowledge. It is a deplorable fact, 
however, that probably not more than one 
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in a hundred of those who are called upon 
to make such a selection has any definite 
knowledge of the science of geology. 


CAUSES OF SAP-FLOW IN THE SUGAR 
SEASON. 

Is the simple thawing of a tapped tree 
the on!y reason for the flow of several gal- 
lons of sap each day for two or three weeks 
of good sap weather? Consider the state 
of the tree at the beginning of winter. The 
summer’s work is finished. The annual 
ring of wood is formed, the yearly crop of 
seeds is matured, the foundation for next 
year’s leafage is laid in the axillary and ter- 
minal buds that are thickly dotted over the 
bare branches, and the tree is stored from 
the ends of its roots to the tips of its 
shoots with the various products of vegetal 
organization, All these processes ended 
with the fall of the leaf. But the activity 
of the roots is not yet checked, for it does 
not depend upon leaf action. The juices 
within the tree are denser than the water 
that bathes its roots, and the two are sepa- 
rated by a membranous partition. ‘The in- 
ward flow will therefore continue until the 
osmotic force is balanced by pressure from 
within, so that when winter begins the tree 
is gorged with water. This is no mere 
speculation, for careful experiments have 
proved that wood contains more water in 
winter than in summer. We must remem- 
ber, also, that the trunk of a tree contains 
air in its vessels as well as water, and both 
are expanded by heat and contracted by 
cold. Air increases in volume more than 
one-third in passing from 32 deg. to 212 
deg., and water expands nearly one-twen- 
tieth by the same change of temperature. 
What must happen, therefore, in the trunk 
of a tree on warm, clear days, when the 
radiant action of the sun upon the dark, 
rough bark raises the temperature a few de- 
grees? The expanded air must press upon 
the expanded water and force it out of any 
incision made through the bark into the 
young wood, A few degrees of rise in the 
temperature of the tree would cause a large 
flow from such a wound. But at night, 
when the trunk has been thus exhausted, 
what takes place? Its cooling stops the 
flow of sap, while the contraction of its 
contained air allows an inward rush of air 
through the spile from external pressure. 
On the following day, as the trunk warms, 
the pressure of air again renews the flow of 
sap. The supply of water in the tree is 
kept up by the action of the deep-lying 
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roots. They must from the first furnish 
a small amount, aid as the season ad- 
vances root action increases, and more and 
more water flows into the tree. 


MADE GROUND AND THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

Ir is a common practice about large 
towns, and particularly those with water 
fronts, to fill in the low situations, and thus 
make them available for building sites or 
other purposes. When this is done with 
fresh earth, and thorough drainage is at the 
same time secured, no doubt the healthful- 
ness of the locality is much increased, 
But when, as is too commonly the case, 
this so-called “ made ground” is little else 
than coal ashes mixed with street scrapings, 
and ali sorts of decayed and decaying ani- 
mal and vegetable matter, the case becomes 
guite different. Filling with this kind of 
stuff is now going on in the upper part of 
this city; and when, last summer, it was 
proposed to keep the garbage and ashes 
separate, one result of which would be the 
getting rid of much of this decomposing 
matter, the authorities refused to interfere. 
The emanations from such heaps of filth 
must be anything but healthy, and it has 
been observed that among those living 
upon or near such tracts many diseases rage 
with peculiar violence. Hence the use of 
this kind of material for grading, and the 
erection of dwellings thereon, is most 
strongly condemned by several eminent au- 
thorities in sanitary science. 


HOUSEHOLD USES OF BORAX, 

A LATE number of the “ Manufacturer 
and Builder” says that powdered borax 
placed in their way is sure death to cock- 
roaches, with the advantage over other ex- 
terminators of being non-poisonous to 
other forms of life about the house. It is 
also valuable as a washing powder, being 
much used in Holland and Belgium in the 
proportion of a large handful of the pow- 
der to ten gallons of water. It makes the 
clothes look very white and clean, and saves 
one-half the soap. For laces, cambrics, 
etc., an extra quantity is required. Being a 
neutral salt, it does not injure the quality 
of the linen, It is said to soften the hard- 
est water, is a valuable agent for cleansing 
the scalp, and is also an excellent dentifrice. 
In hot countries it is used in combination 
with tartaric acid and bicarbonate of soda 
as a cooling beverage. 
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THE RECENT ECLIPSE. 

WE have as yet but incomplete reports 
from the various eclipse expeditions. The 
weather on December 22 seems to have 
been generally unfavorable, the cloudiness 
of the sky interfering with observation. The 
Rev. S. G. Perry, writing to the English 
papers from Cadiz, reports the proceedings 
of the party at San Antonio, Speaking of 
the red prominences, and of the halo of 
light which apparently surrounds the sun 
(although it is not yet determined whether 
it belongs to the sun or to our own atmos- 
phere), he says: “ Viewed through a tele- 
scope of very moderate dimensions, the 
spectacle was grand, but the cirrhus clouds 
destroyed almost all the grandeur of the 
effect for the naked eye. The red promi- 
nences were numerous, but none apparently 
very remarkable. Mr. W. H. Browne, of 
Wadham College, Oxford, considers their 
color to have been of a bright yellowish red 
tint. The same observer notices that the 
corona was perfectly free from striation, 
outline distinct, and approximately quadri- 
lateral, but extending furthest in the direc- 
tion of first contact. The brightest part of 
the corona appeared to the unassisted eye 
to be scarcely more than one-tenth of the 
sun’s diameter, fading rapidly when one- 
fifth, but being still clearly visible at seven- 
eighths. Some observed two curved rays, 
but the general appearance was that of a 
diffuse light interrupted in four places dis- 
tinctly, and in a fifth faintly, by dark inter- 
vals. The corona was white, and rendered 
faint by the clouds. The observations with 
the spectroscope were also greatly interfered 
with by the cirrhus, and the best instrument 
was rendered entirely useless. The inten- 
sity of the light from the corona, as seen 
through the cloud$, could not, I think, have 
been more than one-eighth of that of the 
bright moon, if so much, and consequently 
I was unable to detect the faintest trace of 
light through the three compound prisms I 
was using.” 


IMPURITIES OF RAIN WATER, 

RAIN water is produced by a sort of nat- 
ural distillation, and when first formed is 
very pure, This condition of purity, how- 
ever, is most favorable to the absorption of 
foreign materials, hence it frequently hap- 
pens that when gathered for use the water 
is found to contain a considerable percent- 
age of impurities. These have been obtain- 
ed in its fall through the atmosphere, and 
subsequent flow over the surfaces provided 
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to receive it. Professor Tyndall’s late in- 
vestigations have shown that the air is far 
from being as pure as it ordinarily appears, 
By bringing a powerful light to bear he 
found it to be literally loaded with floating 
particles of a highly varied nature, and be- 
sides what is thus seen, it is known also to 
contain numerous gaseous substances in ad- 
dition to its normal ccnstituents, Portions 
of these atmospheric impurities are washed 
out by the falling rain, and may be found 
either dissolved or suspended in the water 
after it has been collected. Such substances 
as carbonate of ammonia, nitric acid, sul- 
phurous acid (particularly in the rain water 
of coal-burning cities), sulphuric and hydro- 
chloric acid (in the neighborhood of cer- 
tain manufactories), sulphuretted hydrogen, 
either free or combined, etc., are sometimes 
found in it; and the presence of organic 
matter is also not uncommon. 


LOVE AND WAR AMONG THE FISHES. 

OwInG to the element which fishes in- 
habit, less probably is known about their 
ways of life than about any other class of 
animals. Where, however, it is possible to 
keep them in an aquarium, or where, from 
lack of timidity, they may be readily ob- 
served in their native streams, much that is 
curious and interesting has been learned 
concerning them. Although cold-blooded, 
they are by no means passionless, but have 
their loves and hates, like many another 
creature of ‘higher organization. These 
traits are most strongly manifested about 
the breeding season; and during this pe- 
riod the males will sometimes fight to the 
death for possession of the females. When 
once their claim has been established, they 
often evince the tenderest and most loving 
care of their companion while she is en- 
gaged in the performance of her maternal 
duties. The stickleback, though a small 
fish, is exceedingly pugnacious, and unhesi- 
tatingly attacks not only its own kind, but 
much larger fish, and, indeed, any other ob- 
ject which happens to come in its way. 
The males fight each other desperately du- 
ring the spawning season, biting and 
gouging their antagonists with their raised 
lateral spines, which they are sometimes 
observed to use with fatal effect. Pride 
also seems to be an element of their na- 
tures, for at the end of one of these com- 
bats the victor puts on the most gorgeous 
hues, his variously-colored body glowing 
with astonishing briiliancy, while the van- 
quished, with his surface as dul as his op- 
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ponent’s is brilliant, sneaks out of sight 
with an air of the meanest insignificance. 
Unlike most fishes, the male stickleback 
prepares a sort of nest in which the female 
deposits her eggs. An observer of their 
habits has the following concerning his be- 
havior when the female comes out of her 
hiding place and surveys the nest which he 
has made for her: “ He darts around her 
in every direction, then to his accumulated 
materials for the nest, then back again in 
an instant ; and as she does not advance, he 
endeavors to push her with his snout, and 
then tries to pull her by the tail and side- 
spine to the nest. When the eggs are 
hatched, the male at once assumes the 
duties of nurse, and for a long time care- 
fully guards the young, gently leading them 
back to the nest when they would stray too 
far, and courageously defending them from 
the attacks of enemies.” Male salmon and 
male trout are as pugnacious as the little 
stickleback. Two salmon have been seen 
to fight a whole day without either gaining 
the mastery ; and while the females are en- 
gaged on the spawning beds, the males are 
usually occupied in fighting away their 
rivals. The battles which thus arise often 
end in the death of one or the other of the 
combatants. 

EFFECTS OF FROST UPON IRON AND 

STEEL. 

Ir is generally believed that both iron 
and steel are weakened or rendered more 
brittle by exposure to low temperatures. 
Steel gun-barrels and steel cannon have 
lately been condemned in official circles, on 
the ground that steel is more susceptible to 
this weakening influence of cold than iron. 
When car-axles break in winter, or the rails 
snap, or the tires upon the wheels are frac- 
tured, we at once assume that the trouble 
was due to the debilitating action of frost, 
and there inquiry stops, with a virtual ad- 
mission that such accidents are not pre- 
ventible. Inthe late New Hamburgh dis- 
aster, the primary cause of the whole diffi- 
culty was the breaking of an axle on the oil 
train; and yet so much was this regarded 
as a matter of course—as something insep- 
arable from winter railroading—that hardly 
a word of blame was uttered by the press 
concerning it, the absorbing question being 
how best to avoid the consequences of such 
fractures when they do occur. In England, 
breaking of tires upon car wheels is a fre- 
quent source of accident, and the evident at- 
tempt, following a late serious catastrophe 
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from this cause, to relieve the company 
from blame by attributing the occurrence to 
the action of cold, was the signal for a 
series of investigations, the results of which 
are totally opposed to the common belief. 
Several interesting papers embodying the 
details of these investigations were lately 
read before the Manchester Philosophicai 
Society, and from abstracts of these since 
published in “ Nature” we glean the fol- 
lowing: In the first of Dr. Joule’s experi- 
ments, a freezing mixture of snow and salt 
was placed upon a table, and wires of steel 
and iron stretched through it in such a man- 
ner as to leave part of them within and part 
without the mixture. In every case tried 
the wire broke outside of the mixture, 
“showing that it was weaker at 50 deg. 
Fah. than at about 12 deg. Fah.” In 
another set of experiments, darning needles 
of good quality, 3 inches Jong and 1-24 of 
an inch thick, were used. Six of these, 
taken at random, were enclosed in the 
freezing mixture, and the six remaining 
were left exposed to ordinary temp®fatures. 
Each needle was tried by placing its ends 
upon steel props 2 I-2 inches apart, and 
then suspending weights from its centre un- 
til it broke. The temperature of the warm 
needles was 55 deg. Fah., of the cold nee- 


dies, 12 deg. Fah. The average breaking 
weight of the warm needles was 58 1-3 
ounces, and the average breaking weight of 


the cold needles was 59 5-6 ounces. There 
was no perceptible difference in the perfec- 
tion of the elasticity in the two sets of 
needles. Cast iron was next tried, in the 
form of small garden nails. These were an 
inch and a quarter long and one-eighth of 
an inch thick in the middle. They were 
supported on props 1 1-16 imch asunder, 
and a blunt-edged steel chisel weighted to 
four pounds two ounces was let fall from a 
given height upon the middle of the nail. 
The nails, like the needles, were taken at 
random, and each experiment with a cold 
nail always alternated with one at the ordi- 
nary temperature. Twenty-one cold nails 
broke, and twenty warm ones. Dr. Joule 
says: “The general conclusion is this: 
Frost does wot make either iron (cast or 
wrought) or steel brittle, and accidents 
arise from the neglect of the companies to 
submit wheels, axles, and all other parts of 
their rolling-stock toa practical and suffi- 
cient test before using them.” Another set 
of experiments was made by Mr. Spence, 
who took cast-iron bars one-half inch square, 
and supporting them on knife-edge wedges 
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placed nine inches apart, suspended weights 
from the centre by means of a knite-edged 
hook, to which was attached a scale-pan. Six 
bars were thus tried at 60 deg. Fah. Six other 
similar bars were then cooled to zero ina 
refrigerating mixture, and tested in like man- 
ner. The average breaking weight for the 
six warm bars was 4cwt. 4 lbs. ; the average 
breaking weight for the six cold bars was 
4cwt, 20 lbs., “ being an increase of strength 
from the reduction of temperature equal to 
3-5 per cent.” Mr. Spence remarks : “ The 
bars at zero broke with more regularity than 
at 60 deg. Fah.; but instead of the results 
confirming the general impression as to cold 
rendering iron more brittle, they are calcu- 
lated to substantiate an exactly opposite 
idea, namely, that reduction of tempera- 
ture, ceteris parthus, increases the strength 
of cast iron.” In Sir W. Fairbairn’s ex- 
periments, wrought iron was subjected to 
strain, and with much the same result ; that 
is, it was found to be actually stronger at 
zero thm at 60 deg. Fah. According to 
this gentleman’s observations, the tires 
upon car wheels break in summer as well 
as in winter, at high temperatures as well 
as low ; and he says: “ The danger arising 
from broken tires does not, according to my 
opinion, arise so much from changes of 
temperature as from the practice of heating 
them to a dull red heat and shrinking them 
to the rim of the wheels.” It thus turns 
out that what for years have been regarded 
as unpreventible accidents are really due to 
the use of defective materials, or to de- 
fective methods of manufacture, and are 
not chargeable, as railroad officials are al- 
ways so ready to assume, to any weakening 
influence exerted by low temperatures. 


INTELLECTUAL POWERS OF SNAKES 

ALTHOUGH the “wisdom of serpents’ 
has long been heard of, the cases are rare 
where actual observation has detected any 
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warrant for the phrase. But that snakes are 
not entirely devoid of reasoning powers is 
shown by an occurrence which fell under 
the eye or Mr. E. Layard, an excellent ob- 
server in Ceylon. He saw a cobra put its 
head through a narrow hole and swallow a 
toad. Finding that with this incumbrance 
“he could not withdraw himself, he reluc- 
tantly disgorged the precious morsel, which 
began to move off. This was too much for 
siake philosophy to bear, and the toad was 
again seized ; and again was the snake, after 
violent efforts to escape, compelled to part 
with its prey. Now, however, a lesson 
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had been learned, and the toad was seized 
by one leg, withdrawn, and then swallowed 
in triumph, 


VENTILATION THROUGH SINGLE OPEN- 
INGS. 

MANY people suppose that, in order prop- 
erly to ventilate a room, openings on oppo- 
site sides must be provided, so that a pas- 
sage of air ¢hrough the apartment may take 
place. This doubtless gives a more rapid 
change of air than any other method, but it 
exposes the occupants to the action of 
currents, and thus frequently becomes the 
source of colds, That an active interchange 
between the external and internal air will go 
on through a single opening may be readily 
shown by a very simple experiment. Raise 
the lower sash of a window, in a room other- 
wise closed, and let a person who is smoking 
station himself in front of the opening. 
When the cloud of smoke is directed toward 
the upper part of the open space it will be 
seen to escape outward ; when on the contra- 
ry it is directed toward the lower part of tie 
opening, it will be carried inward and toward 
the floor. As long as there is any difference 
in the density of the external and internal 
air, such a circulation will continue. Pro- 
vided the inmates of the apartment avoid a 
position immediately adjacent to the aper- 
ture no currents will be felt, as the air in 
the other parts of the room will be moving 
in much larger masses, and at a greatly re- 
duced rate of speed. 


FORM OF THE EARTH AT THE EQUATOR. 

THE most recent results arrived at by ge- 
ologists have taught us that the earth is not 
quite truly represented by an orange, at all 
events unless the orange he slightly sqeezed ; 
for the equatorial circumference is not a per- 
fect circle, but an ellipse, the larger and 
shorter equatorial diameters being respec- 
tively 41,852,864 and 41,843,896 feet. That 
is to say, the equatorial diameter which 
pierces the earth from longitude 14 deg. 23 
min, east to 194 deg. 23 min, east of Green- 
wich is two miles longer than that at right 
angles to it. (‘The Heavens.’’ Guille- 
min.) 


HABITS OF THE RHEA, 

Tuis bird is found in South America, in 
greatest abundance on the plains of La 
Plata. It belongs to the ostrich tribe, and 
in its native country is popularly known as 
the ostrich. An observer who has seen 
much of the ways of these birds gives some 
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interesting information concerning their hab- 
its. They are polygamous, each male hav- 
ing usually somewhere from five to ten 
wives. ‘Their nests are excavated either 
upon some small bare hillock or in the 
brushwood, and invariably near the water. 
The eggs first laid are often dropped any- 
where the bird may happen to be, and such 
eggs are never hatched. Afterward, how- 
ever, the birds repair to their nests, and 
these are often found to contain large num- 
bers of eggs, as many as forty or fifty, and 
sometimes even seventy, having been dis- 
covered piled tier upon tier in a single exca- 
vation. When fresh the eggs, which are 
eatable, are of a yellowish color and dotted 
all over with clear white spots ; when stale 
they become quite white and lose their 
spotted appearance. The male alone 
hatches the eggs, and afterward takes ex- 
clusive charge of the young. These, like 
partridges, run almost as soon as_ born, 
and when a fortnight old it takes a swift 
berson to catch them. The adults take 
readily to the water and swim without ap- 
parent difficulty. According to this observer 
they are easily decoyed within gun-shot, 
and the killing of one so confuses the others 
that they fail to run away, and thus fall an 
easy prey to the sportsman. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF DEEP-SEA 
SOUNDINGS. 
AT a late meeting of the Linnzan Society 
a paper by Captain Chimmo was read, on 
the “ Natural History of Deep-Sea Sound- 


ings between Galle and Java.” Ata depth 
of 2,300 fathoms the temperature was found 
to be 35 deg. Fah. The ooze dredged up 
from this depth consisted of 90 per cent. 
organic matter, Foraminifera, chiefly Glod/- 
gerina together with Po/ycrstina, with a few 
broken sponge spicules. In the shallow 
water near Sumatra the animal life had de- 
creased to only about five per cent. of the 
ooze, the Globigerina having entirely disap- 
peared. The water from great depths was 
found to contain a large proportion of salts 
in solution, which crystallized out immedi- 
diately on its exposure to the air. “The low 
temperature found in this deep water in a 
latitude within a few degrees of the equator 
was regarded by Mr. Busk as strongly con- 
firming the conclusions as to a general cir- 
culation of water between the equator and 
the poles. 


Ir appears from a communication pub- 
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lished in a late number of “ Nature” that 
during the year 1870 thirty-six earthquakes 
took place in the vicinity of Fiume, an Aus- 
trian town on the north shore of the Adriatic. 
Twenty-six of these occurred in the month 
of May, and on the r1th of May there were 
eleven distinct shocks, besides twenty-seven 
insignificant movements that were barely 
noted. Several of the earthquakes were 
preceded or accompanied by a loud thun- 
dering noise, and one which occurred on 
the first of March did a large amount of 
damage to the buildings in a neighboring 
town. 

ACCORDING to Wollaston, the sun is 800,- 
ooo times brighter than the full moon; in 
other words, it wonld take 800,000 full 
moons to produce a day as brilliant as that 
illuminated by a cloudless sun. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FUNGI IN DRINKING 
WATERS, 

“THE Development of Fungi in“™Potable 
(drinking) Waters” is the subject of an in- 
teresting paper lately read by Prof, Frank- 
land before the Chemical Society of Lon- 
don. He states, in agreement with Dr. 
Heisch, that when such waters are contami- 
nated with sewage, the addition of a little 
sugar will give rise to a kind of fermenta- 
tion which is soon followed by the appear- 
ance of a rich fungoid growth. He found, 
however, that sewage matter alone in 
saccharic water was not sufficient to pro- 
duce the fungoid growth, but that phos- 
phorus in some form was indispensable to 
such production. He further found that 
the germs which give rise to the develop- 
ment of fungi need not necessarily come 
from sewage contamination, but that they 
may be derived from the air. Dr. Frank- 
land concludes, first, that potable waters 
mixed with sewage, urine, or albumen, or 
brought into contact with animal charcoal, 
subsequently develop fungoid growths and 
other organisms, when small quantities of 
sugar are dissolved in them and they are 
exposed to a summer temperature. Second, 
the germs of these organisms are present 
in the atmosphere and every water contains 
them after momentary contact with the air. 
Third, the development of these germs 
cannot take place without the presence of 
phosphorus, either free or in some form of 
combination. Water, however much con- 
taminated, if free from phosphorus, does 
not produce them. 
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CURRENT ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

“THE Earthly Paradise.” By William 
Morris. Part IV. Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton, 

One of the best, or rather one of the only 
English critics now living observed a few 
months ago to the writer of this notice, that 
readers of Mr. Morris’s poems seemed al- 
ways to think that volume the best which they 
had read first. The merit is on the whole 
so even, there is so little variety of style 
and treatment, that the charm and delight 
of a first reading are almost sure to prevail 
in the memory above any other consideration. 
This closing part, therefore, of “‘ The Earthly 
Paradise’? is likely to be somewhat under- 
estimated and to have fewer special admirers 
than eaqeof its predecessors. We should be 
slow to call it inferior, although none of its 
stories charms us so much as “The Death 
of Paris,’’ “The Man Born to be King,” 
“The Man who never Laughed Again,”’ 
or “The Lovers of Gudrun.” Perhaps if 
we had read this latest volume first, it might 
have charmed us most ; certainly its pages 
are well qualified to take their place with 
the others. All that we could say in 
general disparagement of them, were we in- 
clined to disparage, would be that we do not 
feel as if we could not have done without 
them ; and we do feel thus toward many of 
the earlier stories. Mr. Morris’s two great 
deficiencies are want of strength and want 
of variety.. It was said in praise of a certain 
speaker that he always spoke well. “ Then,” 
replied a listener, who was himself an ora- 
tor of undoubted rank, “ be sure such a man 
is not a really great speaker at all.” Now 
Mr. Morris is unquestionably a poet of a 
high, even a very high order, but his uni- 
formity of merit is in great measure due to 
his lack of variety. We do not speak of 
his language merely; although we confess 
that there are certain words and phrases 
the perpetual repetition of which falls wea- 
rily upon the ear. “Goodlihead,” “sun- 
litten,” “carle,” “carline,’” “may” (for 
maid), “adrad,” and many other such 
words recur in page after page with a mo- 
notony which grows to be anything but 
agreeable. But there is undoubtedly a mo- 
notony of treatment in all these poems 


which must count for much of depreciation 
when we come to estimate their place in lit- 
erature. Love, grief, hate, beauty of nature, 
beauty of human form, ‘have too often but 
one type assigned to each, and are treated 
in one style. What an exquisitely beautiful 
picture is that of Psyche’s lonely bath in 
the first volume! What an exquisitely 
beautiful picture is that of Aslaug bathing 
in this last volume! But how exactly alike 
is the handling of the two pictures! If we 
had half a dozen such, we do not say that 
we should be tired of them; but there are 
poets who would have painted for us many 
such scenes, and yet made each quite fresh, 
individualized, and unlike the others. Mr. 
Morris entirely wants alike the variety, the 
strength, and the humor of his great master 
Chaucer. He seems to have no faculty of 
humor at all, and one can hardly think of 
Chaucer without his humor. Nor could 
Morris produce anything like the powerful, 
poignant, almost cruel pathos and agony of 
the story of Grisildes, or the fierce passion, 
ate bitterness of the apostrophe to poverty 
which opens the legend of Custaunce. 
One might as well look in the pages 
of “The Earthly Paradise” for the roys- 
tering humor of the “Reeve” and the 
“Millere,” or the quaint drolleries of the 
“Wryfe of Bathe.” There is little even of 
joyousness in Mr. Morris ; and it seems to. 
us that the element of gladsomeness is more 
lacking in the closing part of ‘The Earthly 
Paradise” than in any of the others. Mr. 
Morris is an acknowledged and proclaimed 
disciple of Chaucer; and yet, except that 
he has the master’s art in the telling of sto- 
ries, he bears little resemblance to the poet 
of “The Canterbury Tales.” He is a dis- 
ciple of Chaucer as Jean Paul Richter was 
a disciple of Laurence Sterne—an avowed 
admirer, and so far a pupil that he has 
learned from the teacher what field to work 
in; but he works in his own way and after 
his own method and time. Chaucer is all 
distinctness. Doubt has no plaee in him. 
All his words are robust, all his utterances 
are emphatic. Mr. Morris is sweet, sad, 
full of doubt in everything, tremulous even 
in his most earnest expressions. If he fol- 
lows Chaucer, it is, to use Heine’s illustra- 
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tion, as the moon, follows..the sun, His 
mood is the feminine of ‘Chaucer's brave 
virility. The two are, like the, “flame- 
winged ” and the “ white-winged” minstrels 
in one of Dante Rossetti’s recently-published 
sonnets, Chaucer’s “‘ mastering music walks 
the sunlit sea ;” we look for Morris’s muse 
“ where wan waters tremble in the grove and 
the wan Stars are all the light thereof.” 

Alk this we say by, way of. distinguishing, 
not of disparaging the living poet. There 
is room for many poets in Chaucer's field; 
and one may be a great singer, and yet not 
reach to Chaucer’s rank; . Some gifts Mr, 
Morris has which even his master does not 
possess, or at least doés not possess ‘to 
the same extent. In subtle delicacy 
and tenderness, and'\in «a certain : rich- 
ness of ‘sensuous beauty (we usé: the term 
Sensuous in its purest and truest meaning), 
he seems to us to surpass Chaucer. |) Would 
it be‘an unreasonablé mode of comparison if 
we were to say that Morris bears something 
like the relatiénship’ to» Chaucer which 
Thackeray bears to Fielding: the pupil in 
each case lacking the robustness,’ bgeadth, 
and joyousness of the master, but having a 
more delicate tone and more subtle 'tender- 
ness of touch and feeting ?) Inithis:concluding 
part Mr. Morris is, we think, less like Chau,r 
cer than before; and in some two or three in+ 


stances his own familiar graces shine perhaps 
with their very fullest brightness and beauty, 

This concluding part (covering the months 
of December, January, and February) tells 


us six stories. These are “The Golden 
Apples,” “ The Fostering of Aslaug ’’—a 
sort of leaflet added to the Nibelungen-Lied 
—‘t Bellerophon iat | Argos’’, and \“‘ Belleroa 
phon jin Lycia,’’ * The Ring Given to Ve- 
nas,” and “ The Hilh.of Verus.’’ It would 
be superfluous to say that each of these sto- 
ries is tich in beautiful, pictures and sweet 
with all the melody of verse. Nothing can 
better illustrate the oniginality of the poet 
than the treatment of that almost outworn 
subject, the Venusberg, , The sensual_ele- 
ment in which some | poets, so) revel is: al, 
most entirely absent; the grimand ghastly 
side of the picture. which others. have dle- 
lighted to treat, is hardiy presented at all; 
Mr. Morris’s Venus is .always, even here,a 
very different sort, of creature from .Mr, 
Swinburne’s goddess, the idealized Lust.of 
the Flesh. Morris finds it as hard to, con- 
demn her to utter sin and shame, as Robert 
Burns finds it difficult'te get rid of some 
hype for the reclamation even of “auld 
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Nickie ben.” In the story of Atalanta Mor- 
ris makes the goddess describe herself as 
“the helper of unhappy men,” and it is 
thus that he loves to contemplate her. Th 
this spirit he has sung the song to the god- 
dess which will be found in the story of 
“ The -Hill of Venys,’’ a song which for ex- 
quisite melody of tone and for the wondrous 
beauty of its swift, successive pictures, seems 
to us to have hardly any rival in the whole 
range of the poetry of this generation. 
Hardly could the mysterious music which 
floated round Prospero’s enchanted island 
have been more entrancing in its dreamy 
witchery. ‘The song would be only spoiled 
by an extract, and we therefore give it alto- 
gether : 


Before opr lady came on earth 
Little there was of joy or mirth ; 
About the borders of the sea 
The seafolk wandered heavily ; 
About the wintry river mde 
The weary fishers would abide. 


Alone within the weaving-room 

The girls would sit before the loom, 
And sing no song and play no play, 
Alone from dawn to hot midday, 
From midday into evening, 

The men afield would work, nor sing, 
‘Mid weaty thought of man and God, 
Before thy feet the wet ways trod. 


Unkkissed the merchant bore his care, 
Unkissed the knights went out to war, 
VUnkissed the mariner came home, 
Unkissed the minstre] men. did roam. 


Or in the stream the maids would stare, 
Nor know why they were made so fair ; 
Their yellow locks, their bosoms white, 
Their limbs well wrought for all delight, 
Seemed foolish things that waited death, 
As hopeless as the flowers beneath 

The weariness of unkissed feet; 

No life was bitter then, or sweet! 


Therefore, O Venys well may we 

Praise the green ridges of the sea 

‘O’er which upon a happy day 

Thou cani’st to th ve our shame away. 
Well may we praise the eurdiing foam, 
Amidst the which thy feet did bloom, 
Flowers of the gods, the yellow sand 
They kissed atwixt the sea and ‘and; 
The bee-béset, ripe-seeded grass, 
Through which thy fine limbs first did pasa ; 
The purple-duster! butterfly 

First blown against thy quivering thigh ; 
The first red rose that touched thy side 
And overblown and fainting died ; 

The flickering of the orange shade 
‘Where first in sleep thy limbs were laid; 
The happy day’s sweet Jife and death, 
Whose air first caught thy balmy breath 
Vea, all these things Well praised may be, 
Bat with what words shall we praise thee, 
O Venus, O thou love alive, 

Born to give peace to souls that strive? 
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This is a different kind of /aus Veneris 
from that which we have lately been com- 
pelled to hear. Poets have undoubtedly 
done greater things than this ; but we ques- 
tion whether any poet could have done this 
piece of work better. 

To the story itself, as told by Mr. Morris, 
it might be fairly objected that the manner 
in whichthe goddess and her dwelling-place 
are stripped of all their external associa- 
tions of shame and horror seems to render 
the doom of the knight out of keeping and 
monstrous. His meeting with Venus ap- 
pears only like the meeting of a man with 
his earthly love, and the feelings of the 
reader are startled and jarred by the terri- 
ble consequences which follow. Very 
beautiful, quiet, and touching is the closing 
scene, where the miracle is wrought, and 
the staff in the old Pope’s hand suddenly 
bursts into blossom : 


With a great cry he sprang up; in his hand 

He held against the sky a wondrous thing, 

That might have been the bright archangel’s wand, 
Who brought to Mary that fair summoning ; 

For, lo! in God’s unfaltering timeless spring, 
Summer, and autumn, had that dry rod been, 

And from its barrenness the leaves sprang green ; 
And on its barrenness grew wondrous flowers 

That earth knew not; and on its barrenness 

Hung the ripe fruit of heaven’s unmeasured hours ; 
And with strange scent the soft dusk did it bless, 
And glowed with fair light as earth’s light grew less ; 
Yea, and its gleam the old man’s face did reach, 
Too glad for smiles or tears, or any speech. 

Who seeth such things and liveth? That high tide, 
The Pope was missed from throne and chapel stall, 
And when his frightened people sought him wide, 
They found him lying by the garden wall, 

Set out on that last pilgrimage of all, 

Grasping his staff; ‘and surely,” all folks said, 

“ None ever saw such joy on visage dead.” 


The longest poem in this volume is that 
which tells of Bellerophon in Lycia; and 
we cannot pay a higher tribute to Mr. Mor- 
ris’s peculiar powers than when we say it 
does not tire the reader—although it is per- 
haps the most venturesome demand the 
poet has yet made upon the reader’s atten- 
tion. It certainly cannot compare in dra- 
matic power with the “ Lovers of Gudrun,”’ 
or in tenderness and gleaming beauty with 
“The Land east of the Sun;’’ but it has 
more variety perhaps than either of these 
poems, and thus it succeeds in commanding 
attention to the end. There is something 
very fascinating too about the grave, simple 
strength and sweetness of the hero’s char- 
acter. 

Nothing could be more modest and manly 
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than the personal plea in the “ Envoi,” 
with which Mr. Morris closes his long poetic 
labor, and in which he consecrates his book 
to “my master, Geoffrey Chaucer.” 


Fearest thou, Book, what answer thou may’st gain, 
Lest he should scorn thee, and thereof thou die? 
Nay, it shall not be. Thou may’st toil in vain, 
And never draw the House of Fame anigh ; 

Yet he and his shall know whereof we cry, 

Shall call it not ill-done to strive to lay 

The ghosts that crowd about life’s empty day ! 


Then let the others go! and if indeed 

In some old garden thou and I have wrought, 

And made fresh flowers spring up from hoarded seed, 
And fragrance of old days and deeds have brought 
Back to folk weary, all was not for naught ; 

No little part it was for me to play— 

The idle singer of an empty day. 

Perhaps it was partly out of the feeling 
of inevitable regret, when the companion- 
ship of a long and loved task is over, that 
the poet seems to have grown sad and even 
desponding in some of his closing strains. 
Verses are here surcharged with doubt and 
melancholy and even dread, which bear lit- 
tle affinity indeed to the clear, confident, and 
healthy hopefulness which breathes like a 
wholesome breeze through the pages of 
Chaucer. “Death,” says Morris, speaking 
of himself and his work— 

Death have we hated, knowing not what it meant ; 

Life have we loved, through green leaf and through 
sere, 

Though still the less we know of its intent ; 

The Earth and Heaven through countless year on 
year, 

Slow changing,.were to us but curtains fair, 

Hung round about a little room, where play 

Weeping and laughter of man’s empty day ! 


One could wish that the poet had taken 
farewell of his work and of his readers with 
more cheering words. “I bid you hope,” is 
the message of one of the greatest poets. 
“Farewell and despond,” seems to be the 
parting injunction of “The Earthly Para- 
dise.”’ 

The work is done, however, and done 
well, The most remarkable poem of our 
day—not by any means the greatest, or even 
perhaps to be ranked among the greatest, 
but the most remarkable because the least 
to be expected, the most entirely out of 
keeping with the tendencies and character 
of the poetry of to-day—has been brought 
to a close well worthy of its beginning. 
Mr. Morris has won a success which any 
one consulted with on the task beforehand 
might well have pronounced impossible, 
We do not blame Herder because he ad- 
vised Goethe against attempting “ Faust,”’ 
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on the ground that it would be impossible 
to infuse new life into that exhausted sub- 
ject. Goethe proved that his friend was 
mistaken; but no man save thegene alone 
who felt himself called to the task by the in- 
spiration of genius could have fairly ex- 
pected the success. So, if any one had 
been asked four years ago whether any 
living poet would do well to attempt three 
thick volumes of stories in verse, he might 
very reasonably have protested against an 
enterprise apparently so hopeless. One 
praise Mr. Morris may claim as his certain 
due. He is by far the best teller of tales in 
poetry our later world has seen; and be it 
remarked that the whole poetry of the world, 
late and early, does not include many good 
story-tellers, The ‘North American Re- 
view” sneered at Mr. Morris and _ his 
“pretty stories ;’’ but the critic would have 
had greater respect for even the teller of 
pretty stories if he had taken the trouble 
to put down on paper the names of all the 
successful story-tellers in verse our world 
has known in the past. He might have 
written them all down on his visiting- 
card, and had space enough left to add the 
name of the author of “ The Earthly Para- 
dise’’ to the number. The judgment of 
the present day has already performed this 


latter act of justice, and added the name of 
William Morris to the list which enrols the 
names of Ovid and of Chaucer. 


Mrs. (MULOCH) CRAIK’s new volume, 
“Fair France,” records, in her usual grace- 
fully-chatty manner, the impressions made 
upon her in the course of two or three holi- 
day visits to France. The first of these was 
made in the spring of 1867, before which 
time our author had never set foot outside 
of the British Isles. It is this fact, she 
says, which gave her courage to produce a 
book upon so hackneyed a topic. It is not 
often, she thinks, that one “goes out of 
one’s own country for the first time with 
vision fresh as a child’s, yet with the expe- 
rienced observation natural and necessary to 
middle life ;’? and that rare combination 
having occurred, as she avers, in her own 
person, we have, as a result “ Fair 
France,” which illustrates and, after a fash- 
ion, explains her exceeding fertility in 
literary production. No doubt it will be 
found agreeable reading by that large circle 
whom she long ago, by virtue of her kindli- 
ness and her amiable sentimentality, con- 
verted from readers into friends. Certainly 
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she shows as much amiability as ever,.and 
as earnest a desire to look at everything 
through rose-colored glasses. That good 
heart which never throbbed with indignation 
except when it conjured up one of those in- 
comprehensibly silly and cold-hearted co- 
quettes who drive defenceless men into low 
dissipation, was not likely to find in France 
much to excite aught but kindly feelings. 
Even the mariage de convenance, on the hor- 
rors of which one would have imagined her 
of all women most likely to dilate, only 
moves her to the reflection that perhaps 
things are about as bad at home ; and as to 
the convent-bred French demoise/les, she 
finds them, as compared to certain fast 
English girls whom she knows, like lilies of 
the valley against a bed of wild gatlic in full 
flower. So, too, the respectful familiarity 
which she finds existing between French 
children and their parents, seems to her an 
improvement upon the frigid reserve so often 
maintained at home and in Scotland; and 
the politeness of all classes, the decency of 
even the very poor, and the intelligence of 
the faces of the peasantry, as compared with 
the corresponding class in England, are 
continually eliciting from her fresh expres- 
sions of pleased surprise. She was in 
Paris in the carnival season of 1868, and 
records that in the whole three days she 
never saw a drunken man, and that she has 
been assured by some one who has many 
years’ experience in such matters, that there 
are always fewer arrests for crime after a 
féte-day in Paris than at any other time, and 
fears that in London the case would be very 
different. And again, when she finds at a 
country fair “healthy, large-limbed, well- 
made men”’ dining and becoming temper- 
ately jolly upon “ coffee, bread and butter, 
a few apples, and a bottle of vin ordinaire,” 
she contrasts them, much to their advantage, 
with “alot of English farmers intent upon 
their beef and fat bacon, their beer and 
brandy, ending in a condition of intoxication 
so common as to be considered quite in- 
separable from attending fairs ;’’ and her 
“heart warms to the French peasant,” be- 
cause he is not a drunkard. 

- But the most interesting part of her for- 
eign experiences, and that to which she de- 
votes the greater part of her volume, was 
her church-going, an occupation which she 
pursued both in Paris and in the provinces 
with an unremitting vigor not usual, we 
fancy, among holiday tourists. This por- 
tion of her work we have found almost as 
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amazing as it is amusing. Nowhere does 
that complacent insular ignorance, which is 
so unsuspecting that it might almost be 
called invincible, appear so prominently. 
Not through bigotry, she says, but simply 
because it so happened, she had never been 
in a Catholic church until the morning after 
her arrival in Paris ; but having taken one 
draught of so dangerous a dissipation, she 
could no longer refrain, but went to church 
after church, and to service after service, 
with an ever fresh interest which, since it 
was meant to be pressed into literary ser- 
vice, one wonders to find never changed 
from a wide-eyed surprise into a guasi-in- 
telligent comprehension; for it was not 
the churches themselves, their architecture 
or their pictures, which attracted her, but the 
worshippers in them. She records again 
and again, and sometimes even italicizes, her 
astonishment at finding that French Cath- 
olics “ really pray/’’ The earnestness of 
their faith is so evident to her, it contrasts 
so favorably with that of church-goers in 
Scotland, where, she says, people “ stand 
still and are prayed to,” while in England 
“they sit still and are prayed for,’’ that, 
“earnest Protestant’’ as she is, she feels 
that as for these poor people who come to 
church to pray for themselves, “ the Divine 
Spirit beyond it all must have pitied a wor- 
ship so ignorant and yet so sincere.” 
However, it is, at the worst, only igno- 
rance that she displays, and never a lack of 
charity. And against the ignorance itself 
we protest only in the interests of book- 
making, which, like everything else, if worth 
doing at all, is certainly worth doing well. 


CURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE.* 

“SEVEN Months on an Iceberg.’’—A 
work of the most thrilling interest is stated 
to be now in pteparation, which will present 
the history and extraordinary adventures of 
the officers and ¢rew of the ship Hansa of 
the late German explorifig expedition to the 
North Pole.’ This expedition, éomposed of 
three vessels, the Germania, the Greenland, 
and the Hansa, did not take the usual route 
of Arctic exploration by Baffin’s Bay, but 
sailed up the eastern coast of Greenland. 

At a late meeting of the Berlin Geograph- 
ical Society, Captain Hildebrand of the Han- 
saread an interesting paper principally made 
up of entries from the ship's log book, giving 

* Works noticed under this heading may be ob- 
tained of E. Steiger, Nos. 22 and 24 Frankfort street. 
New York. 
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an account of the incidents attending the 
loss of the vessel and the escape of her offi- 
cers and crew on an iceberg, on which they 
floated and lived for seven long and dreary 
Arctic months. 

On the 29th of September, 1869, the 
Hansa reached that part of the Arctic Ocean 
which lies in latitude 73 deg. 6 min. north, 
longitude 19 deg. 15 min. west, a point about 
as far to the north as Upernavik on Baffin’s 
Bay. Here the Hansa was completely fro- 
zen up and hopelessly ice-bound. 

On the 23d of October following, the ves- 
sel, crushed by mountains of ice, sank in 
latitude 70 deg. 50 min. north, longitude 
21 deg. west, which would be east of the 
projection on the coast of Greenland desig- 
nated on the Cornell maps as Cape Brew- 
ster. 

All hands took refuge on the iceberg . 
which had crushed their vessel, and which, 
on measurement, proved to be of the enor- 
mous size of seven marine miles in circum- 
ference. 

There had fortunately been sufficient time 
afforded to rescue boats, rigging, coal, and 
provisions from the vessel; and with the 
coal a house was built twenty feet long by 
fourteen feet broad, six feet interior heights 
with walls four and a half feet thick. This 
house was soon buried under the snow. 
Slowly, very slowly, the immense iceberg 
now drifted southward on the sea between 
Greenland and Iceland, In January, 1870, 
during a furious storm, the waves broke off 
large portions of this glacier raft. With its 
dimensions thus greatly reduced, an im- 
mense chasm opened one night immediately 
in the line of the house and cut it in two. 

With so much of the ruins of their coal 
palace as could be rescued, a small hut 
was built, but of dimensions so contracted 
that it could only shelter six men, Still 
floating, the wretched mariners drifted on- 
ward in their ice prison amid storm, cold, 
snow, and black darkness, through the hor- 
tible stillness of the Arctic Ocean, where 
their only ‘relief from long-enduring night 
was the light which brought with it snow 
blindness, 

On the 7th of May, 1870, the iceberg had 
reached, in latitude 61, a pomt three marine 
miles from the Greenland coast. 

The boat was now ‘launched and the 
shore made for, but when reached was found 
to be a mere wilderness of ice. Twenty- 
five days of indescribable labor and herri- 
ble suffeting now followed, from the effects 
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of which one of the officers became in- 
sane. 

Dragging their boat over chasms and 
masses of ice, the unfortunate mariners at 
last found land at Cape Idluitlik. Here 
their boat was again launched, and on the 
13th of June following the sufferers found 
themselves once more in contact with hu- 
manity. 

On the 22d of June they sailed from 
Julianshaab for Denmark on the Danish 
brig Constance, Landing in Copenhagen 
on the 1st of September, they heard with 
astonishment of the great events of the war 
between France and Prussia. 

Even this imperfect sketch may suffi- 
ciently serve to indicate the deeply dramatic 
and exciting character of such a narrative, 
It is understood that the book is to be pre- 
pared by Captains Hegemann and Hilde- 
brand of the Hansa, and is to be issued in- 
dependently of the volumes giving the his- 
tory of the expedition proper. As might 
naturally be expected, Captains Hildebrand 
and Hegemann are already the recipients 
of marked attentions from numerous enter- 
prising publishers in Germany. 

The work referred to concerning the 
whole expedition is to be issued in three 
parts. The first will give the history of the 
inception and progress of the project and 
fitting out of the expeditlon, its history after 
sailing, and all necessary geographical de- 
scription, The second volume will be de- 
voted to anthropology, zoology, botany, and 
geology; and the third to a repert of the 
physico-mathematical observations made by 
members of the expedition, A commissiou 
composed of distinguished men of science is 
charged with the preparation of the work. 

“In Mexico, Charakterbild aus den 
Jahren 1864-1867. Won Friederich Ger- 
stacker. 4 vols, Jena: Costenoble. 1871.” 
This is the title of Gerstacker’s last work. It 
narrates the story of Maximilian’s career in 
Mexico, from his landing to the tragedy at 
Queretaro, Every phase and detail of the 
four years, struggle of races, parties, and 
intrigues, is here given with the vividness 
of history and the attraction of romance, 
It is seldom that a novelist works with such 
abundance of material as the author has 
here had spread before him from which to 
choose. The French, Austrian, Belgian, 
Italian, and German contingents in the mili- 
tary and civil suites which accompanied or 
followed Maximilian to his new American 
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empire, all furnished an unusually large 
quota of writers, who on their return to 
Europe produced Mexican history, portraits, 
sketches, and recollections, to an extent 
that for years after Maximilian’s death made 
the embarrassment of publishers and the 
despair of readers. The author of “In 
Mexico” appears to have profited by them 
all, although adopting a very distinct ad- 
miration for Maximilian and an estimate the 
very reverse of flattering of Napoleon III. 
A chapter of the third volume, headed 
“ Frankreich’s Treubruch,”’ gives a por- 
traiture of the French Emperor and of 
Bazaine which would be unpleasant read- 
ing for any one who respects either of these 
personages, 

The tenth chapter, volume 4, entitled 
“ The End of a Brave Man,” thus describes 
Maximilian’s execution ; we translate: “ At 
half-past seven in the morning, Colo- 
nel Palacio with a detachment of soldiers 
came for the Emperor, who, perfectly col- 
lected, sadly bade farewell to those about 
him. The entire garrison of Queretaro was 
out under arms, and the sentenced men 
were conducted in a carriage to Cerro de 
las Campanas, the scene of Maximilian’s 
surrender to his enemies, 

“ As the Emperor stepped forth from the 
damp convent walls into the open street, he 
looked around, freely inhaled the fresh 
morning air, and exclaimed, ‘ What a mag- 
nificent day! I have always wished to die 
in a day like this.’ 

“The city seemed deserted. Not a soul 
to be seen in the streets—shops closed—no 
curious gazers in the balconies—no specta- 
tors on the roofs—a veil of universal mourn- 
ing seemed spread over Queretaro ; for the 
unfortunate Maximilian had won the attach- 
ment of its people, and they deeply deplored 
his fate. 

“ On the hill of las Campanas, which over- 
looks the pleasant city with its numerous 
towers and cupolas, and near the spot where 
he had retreated after his betrayal, the Em- 
peror stepped into the square formed by the 
troops, again embraced the two who were 
to be his companions in death, and quietly 
and firmly took his stand facing the platoon 
detailed for his execution, 

“Miramon and Mejia were now brought 
forward, The first remained a few paces 
from the Emperor, and Mejia, instead of 
taking post at the other side of the Emperor 
passed on beyond Miramon.* 

* It was generally related at the time that the 
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“ Once more the Emperor stepped forth. 
Giving his hand to each soldier of the pla- 
toon detailed for his execution, he presented 
him with a newly-minted double eagle bear- 
ing his medallion, saying, ‘Aim well—aim 
here,’» pointing to his heart, and returned 
to his place. Then in a clear voice he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Mexicans, may this blood be the 
last to be shed for the welfare of your 
country!’ 

“* Miramon in a few words repelled the im- 
putation of treason, 

“ Mejia cried out: ‘ Viva Mejico—viva el 
Emperador.’ 

“ The rifles cracked—the three victims fell 
to the earth. ‘ Hombre,’ whispered the 
Emperor as he sank—and all was over. 

“ We need not dwell on the dreadful pic- 
ture. There fell a noble heart. Maximil- 
ian, Archduke of Austria, went to Mexico 
firm in the belief that its people called him, 
and with the desire to bring it naught but 
benefits and blessings. And what did he 
find? Treachery and bad faith . . . 

“ Maximilian was a prince, a sailor, a poet, 
and more—a noble, honorable man, faithful 
to his word and feeling no sacrifice too great 
to uphold it. True and pure-hearted him- 
self, he could not understand the falsity of 
other men. . . . Foully betrayed by 
Napoleon and by Bazaine, he fell. But he 
fell like a man, like a hero, like a prince. 

“* Bra una alma grande,’ said Palacio, as 
he turned from the execution.”’ 


IF anything remained for this century to 
say concerning Voltaire as an author and as 
an individual, it has been fully supplied by 
Desnoiresterres in France, and more lately 
by Strauss in Germany. 

The work of Strauss (“ Voltaire. 
Vortrage von David Friedrich Strauss. 


Sechs 


Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1870) consists of six 


lectures, delivered during the past year be- ' 


fore Princess Alice of Hesse, daughter of 
Queen Victoria, and a select circle of audi- 
tors, 

From the book itself, and from the man- 
ner in which it is received in Germany, it is 
evident that if the old Prussian soldier has 
Jena lying heavy on his heart, and if the 
Germans of 1808-’13 have bequeathed bit- 
ter memories of French spoliation and tyr- 
Emperor had accorded Miramon the place of honor 
—in the centre. But it is an error. There was in 
that solemn moment no thought as to rank, and as 
they took their places they remained. 
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anny to their children, who are now men in 
armor at the gates of Paris, so also has the 
German author, professor, and scholar long 
years of literary domination and esthetic op- 
pression to avenge. Time was—and it en- 
dured through long years—when the spirit 
of Voltaire ruled supreme in Germany. The 
dramas (“ Zaire,” “‘ Semiramis,” “ Merope,” 
etc.) of the French Euripides held undisputed 
sway over the German stage, and even 
Goethe gave two of them—* Tancred”’ and 
** Mahomet ’’—a classic German dress. 

But that time has long passed by, and in- 
deed we should in justice qualify the “ un- 
disputed sway”? when we remember the ad- 
mirable and incisively critical papers on 
Voltaire’s tragedies written by Lessing, in 
which he protested against the prevalent 
Gallicism which smothered native talent. 

If we except a few extracts from his dra- 
matic pieces and his “Charles XII.” as used 
in schools, Voltaire to-day finds but few read- 
ers in Germany. The conscientious Teu- 
tonic mind cannot sympathize with his su- 
perficiality and fersiflage, and the Tiecks 
and Schlegels might well have no patience 
with a literary celebrity who denied Dante’s 
merit and called Shakespeare a barbarian. 

Jacob Grimm’s candid statement to 
Michelet may be safely taken by us as the 
correct exponent of the estimate in which 
not only Voltaire but his superiors—Cor- 
neille, Racine, and Boileau—are held by 
German literati. ‘Must I teil you,’’ says 
Grimm in a letter to Michelet, “the opinion 
commonly expressed among us here in Ger- 
many? With the greatest possible amount 
of good-will I have again and again opened 
Racine, Corneille, and Boileau, and I fully 
appreciate their superior talents ; dt / can- 
not read them for any length of time (mais je 
ne puis en soutenir la lecture), so strong upon 
me is the impression that a portion of the 
most profound sentiments awakened by po- 
etry are a sealed book for these authors.” 

Those who are familiar with the French 
language will at once see the analogy be- 
tween this observation of Grimm and the 
kindred remark that the ablest French 
translators of the Sacred Scriptures fail to 
communicate to their version the grandeur 
of diction recognized in the English and 
German translations, and even in that of the 
kindred Latin tongue, the Spanish, 


THE scene of action of Spielhagen’s last 
novel (Deutsche Pionicre. Eine Ge- 
schichte aus dem vorigen Jahrhundert von 
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Friedrich Spielhagen. Berlin, 1871. Otto 
Janke ’*) is laid in America, and the work 
is dedicated “To Frederick Kapp, the 
profound investigator and the talented his- 
torian of the German race in America.” 
Mr. Kapp is well and favorably known here 
from his long residence in New York and 
his twenty years’ literary labor, of the results 
of which we gave some account in THE 
Ga axy for August, 1870. 

The wanderings and sufferings of the un- 
fortunate victims of a barbarously waged 
war, who were driven from the Palatinate 
about the middle of the last century, at- 
tracted but little attention in Europe, and 
the succeeding events of the French Revolu- 
tion and of the Empire were of an interest 
all too absorbing to allow attention to be di- 
rected to the fate of a few thousand poor 
devils of emigrants, or to the subsequent de- 
velopment of the German population in the 
United States. 

Tt may safely be affirmed that until the 
publication of Mr. Kapp’s American histor- 
ical works even the historical readers and 
the literati of the German fatherland were in 
almost profound ignorance as to the nature, 
details, and results of the emigration of their 
countrymen to America. And the opening 
to them of this closed book has awakened 
among intelligent Germans the liveliest in- 
terest in every phase of the destiny of the 
transatlantic branch of the family. One of 
the first manifestations of this new-born 
sympathy is the latest novel out, and we 
shall doubtless have others. Two—to us 
Americans very familiar—points of this 
Americo-Germanic Odyssey appear to have 
greatly impressed Spielhagen. These are, 
first, the story of the German settlement in 
the Mohawk Valley, and second, the cus- 
tom that for so many years attained in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other 
American seaports, of selling the time (nom- 
inally) of the freshly-arrived emigrant, to 
pay the price of his or her passage, or the 
debt incurred for extra provisions furnished 
by the vessel—the last being an incident of 
surprisingly frequent occurrence. 

The emigrants thus sold—for in point of 
fact they became serfs for a fixed period of 
time—were called redemptioners, and were 
bound to service to the parties purchasing 
them for a term of from one to fifteen years. 
Within the memory of living men this sys- 
tem was in full vigor. 

* The work may also be had in the cheaper form of 


the “ Deutsche Roman Zeitung,”’ an economical pe- 
riodical of current light literature. 
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“ The German Pioneers” is a story rather 
than a novel, and is contained in a single 
small volume of fifteen chapters. Its open- 
ing scene is the bay and city of New York 
in April, 1758, and describes the arrival of 
the Broom, a Dutch ship from Rotterdam, 
with from four to five hundred German em- 
igrants on board. Sailing from Holland the 
previous autumn, the vessel was seriously 
injured in the British Channel, and obliged 
to put into Southampton, where it laid up 
for the winter. Even those emigrants who 
were comparatively well off soon consumed 
their slender stock of provisions, and, thus 
thrown on the avaricious greed of the ship- 
owners, were soon deeply in debt, and on 
reaching New York were to be sold as re- 
demptioners. 

The ship’s arrival is the subject of discus- 
sion among the members of a group stand- 
ing on the wharf. A certain Mr. Pitcher 
expresses himself as very much disgusted 
with the coming of “such people’’ among 
us, and is of the opinion that a tax of forty 
shillings should be levied upon every im- 
ported “ Dutchman, just as upon a nigger.”’ 
It turns out that this ferociously patriotic 
Mr. Pitcher has a large interest in the 
Broom and her live cargo, does quite a 
lively business in human flesh, and is the 
son of decent German parents with whom 
he “came out’’ in 1710. His name was re- 
ally Krug, but he soon translated it and ap- 
peared as “ Mr. Pitcher,’’ which sounded at 
once respectable and English. Of course 
he looked down upon these poor “ Dutch- 
men” with high scorn. So in later years 
we have heard a patriotic Know-Nothing 
denounce (with a strong North of Ireland 
brogue) “the bloody furriners.”” 

A noble young fellow from the German 
settlement on Canada Creek—Lambert 
Sternberg—is on a visit of business to New 
York. Curiosity induces him to visit the 
ship, and among the crowd of wretched, 
hunger-pinched emigrants he is struck with 
the appearance of a beautiful young girl 
driven almost to despair by suffering and 
sorrow. Catherine Weise began the voyage 
under the care of her father, who was the 
pastor of the band of emigrants, He dieda 
week before the arrival of the vessel in New 
York, and Catherine was held for the pay- 
ment of the unjust claim the ship-owners 
chose to make against her father and her- 
self. They pretended that the extraordinary 
sum of one hundred pounds sterling was 
due, and if not paid must be redeemed by 
Catherine’s servitude. But little time is 
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needed by Lambert Stérnberg: to decide 
what he shall do, Witnessing and'rebuking 
a brutal gesture of the captain toward her, 
he tells the girl who he is ‘and where he 
lives, and asks her if she will trast herselfto 
his honor and go with him. 

Catherine assents, and in the next chapter 
we find them at Lambert’s house.’ And 
now we have a Hermann and: Dorothea 
love story—a Mohawk idylvaried with 
the exciting jealousy and madness of Lam- 
bert’s' brother Conrad, who at first sight 
falls: madly in love with his. brother’s 'be- 
trothed, 

The remainder of the story'is taken up 
with details of German colony life, with a 
glimpse or two of stout Nicholas Herkhei- 
mer, and descriptions of a furious Indian 
onslaught upon the colony, right bravely re- 
pelled by our Germans, who have learned 
to handle axe and. rifle. 

To be candid, we are of opinion that this 
book of Spielhagen will be more successful 
in Germany than in America. There the 
beauty of the sentiment and diction, with 
some charming bits of description, will carry 
the work through successfully. For our- 
selves, we miss the all-essential couleur Jo- 
cale, nor do we find portrayed in the book 
the nature we here know, nor the colonial 


types with which we are familiar, 

The author did well to take Lambert and 
Catherine from New York up into the Mo- 
hawk wilderness by an unknown and unde- 


scribed ‘route. He appears to have hada 
wholesome fear of venturing on the Hudson, 


Orro WIGAND at Leipsic publishes “ Far. 
rago,”” by Johannes Scherr, Furrago, the 
Latin word for mixture of medley, has, by 
some process apparently unknown to our lex- 
icographers, acquired in its English usage the 
additional signification of confused or hete- 
rogeneous, Our German author fn the case 
before us evidently adopts the word as a 
title for his work in its original Latin sense, 
It comprises a series of historical studies on 
Thusnelda, Joan of Arc, Elizabeth, Mary 
Stuart, Catherine Théot, Roger Williams, 
and others, Scherr is one of thes liveliest 
and most characteristic writers of the day ; 
incisive, witty, and good-naturedly a pes- 
simist, that is, generally speaking ; for: when 
he touches on anything connected with 
France, his pessimism is serious, passion- 
ate, and even ferocious, On topics Gallican 
he comes out strongly in his “ Leaves from a 
War Diary’’ (“Tagesbuch-blitter aus der 
Kriegszeit’). He invents a word for Bona- 
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partismi, which is simp}y atrocious in its cold- 
It'is Verhuelismus, and he 
speaks of verhuelisirten Franzdsen—“ ver- 
huelized’ Frenchmen’”—who, with the loud 
boast, “C’ est toujours la France qui marche 
fila téte dela civilisation,’’ take for their com- 
panions in arms the first cousins of the gorilla 
and the chimpanzee; the Turcos and such 
like African animats. 

Having a story to tell of three Poles (we 
ave all aware of the Polish sympathy for 
Franée), his: sarcasm breaks out in calling 
them Count ' Krapiilinski, Count Wasch- 
lapski, and Count Schweinizki. 

Some one asks Scherr his opinion of Na- 
poleon ITI. “I arise,” he says, “TI take 
down the Evangelist of Avon, and, in reply, 
I read from * Hamlet’ : 

A murderer and a villain, 
A cutparve of the empire and the rule, 
That from ashelf the precious diadem stole 
And put it in his pocket !"’ 

For a moment tearing himself away from 
France, Scherr speaks of the exaggerated 
dressing of some Englishwomen, and finds 
it extraordinary that they should carry about 
their hors¢-hair mattresses on their heads in 
the daytime, 

The words French civilization and French 
humanity have at all times the effect upon 
our author which the red cloak of the 
forero said to have on the Spanish bull, 


CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE.* 

Durine the past year « Japanese and 
French dictionary by Léon Pages was pub- 
lished in Paris, and we remember hearing at 
the time that the publisher confidently 
counted on a very large sale of the work in 
the United States, in consideration of the 
opening of the Pacific Railroad, and our in- 
creasing facility of communication with the 
Jand of the Tycoon, 

We now hear of another, perhaps still 
more valuable contribution to our means 
and appliances for a more intimate acquain- 
tance with Oriental literature. It is a Chi- 
nese and French dictionary, by a French 
missionary priest named Perny, The com- 
piler is said to have spent many years in its 
preparation, and to have designed and cut 
with his own hands eighty thousand Chinese 
signs or letters, It is fortunate that the first 
volume of this dictionary appeared before 
hostilities commenced in France, although 
we have yet to learn that the entire edition 
has survived intact the casualties of the 
siege of Paris, 

* Works mentioned under this heading may be ob- 
tained of F, W. Christern, No. 77 University Place, 
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MY FIRST LITERARY VENTURE. 

[VALepictory —I have now written for ‘TH GAL- 
Axy a year. For the last eight months, with hardly 
an interval, I have had for my fellows and comrades, 
night and day, doctors and watchers of the sick! 
During these eight months death has taken two mem- 
bers of my home circle and malignantly threatened 
two others, All this I have experienced, yet all the 
time been under contract to furnish “ humorous" 
matter once a month for this magazine. I am speak- 
ing the exact truth in the above details. Please to 
put yourself in my place and contemplate the grisly 
grotesqueness of the situation. I think that some of 
the “humor "’ I have written during this period could 
have been injected into a funeral sermon without dis- 
turbing the solemnity of the 

(‘The Memoranpa will cease permanently with this 
issue of the magazine. ‘To be a pirate, on a low sala- 
ry, and with no share in the profits of the business, 
used to be my idea of an uncomfortable occupation, 
but I have other views now. ‘To be a monthly hu- 
morist in a cheerless time is drearier. 

[So much by way of explanation and apology to the 
reader for any obtrusive lack of humorousness that 
may have been noticed in my humorous department 
during the year. At last I am free of the doctors and 
waichers, and am so exalted in spirits that I will cut 
this final Memoranpa very short and go off and en- 
joy the new state of things. I will put it to pleasant 
and diligent use in writing a book. I would not print 
any Mimoranpva< at all this month, but the following 
short sketch has dropped from my pen of its own ac- 
cord and without any compulsion from me, and eo it 
may as well goin. As I shall write but little for pe- 
riodicals hereafter, it seems to fit in with a sort of in- 
offensive appropriateness here, since it is a record of 
the first scribbling for any sort of periodical I ever had 
the temerity to attempt.) 


I was a very smart child at the age of 
thirteen—an unusually smart child, I thought 
at the time, It was then that I did my first 
newspaper scribbling, and most unexpected- 
ly to me it stirred up a fine sensation in the 
community, It did indeed, and I was very 
proud of it, too, 

I was a printer’s “devil,’’ and a progres- 
sive and aspiring one, My uncle had me on 
his paper (the “ Weekly Hannibal Journal,” 
two dollars a year in advance—goo subscri- 
bers, and they paid in cord-wood, cabbages, 
and unmarketable turnips), and on a lucky 
summer's day he left town to.be gone a 
week, and asked me if I thought I could 
edit one issue of the paper judiciously, Ah, 
didn't I want to try! Hinton was the edi- 
tor of the rival paper, He had lately been 





jilted, and one night a friend found an open 
note on the poor fellow’s bed, in which he 
stated that he could no longer endure life 
and had drowned himself in Bear Creek. 
The friend ran down there and discovered 
Hinton wading back to shore! He had 
concluded he wouldn’t. The village was 
full of it for several days, but Hinton did 
not suspect it. I thought this was a fine op- 
portunity. I wrote an elaborately wretched 
account of the whole matter, and then illus- 
trated it with villanous cuts engraved on 
the bottoms of wooden type with a jack- 
knife—one of them a picture of Hinton 
wading out into the creek in his shirt, with 
a lantern, sounding the depth of the water 
with a walking-stick. I thought it was des- 
perately funny, and was densely unconscious 
that there was any moral obliquity about 
such a publication, Being satisfied with 
this effort, I looked around for other worlds 
to conquer, and it struck me that it would 


make good, interesting matter to charge the 
editor of a neighboring country paper with a 
piece of gratuitous rascality and “see him 


squirm!’’ I did it, putting the article into 
the form of a parody on the Burial of “ Sir 
John Moore” —and a pretty crude parody it 
was, too, Then I lampooned two promi- 
nent citizens outrageously—not because they 
had done anything to deserve it, but merely 
because I thought it was my duty to make 
the paper lively. Next I gently touched up 
the newest stranger—the lion of the day, the 
gorgeous journeyman tailor from Quincy. 
He was a simpering coxcomb of the first 
water and the “loudest” dressed man in the 
State. He was an inveterate woman-killer, 
Every week he wrote lushy “ poetry”’ for 
the “ Journal”’ about his newest conquest. 
His rhymes for my week were headed “To 
MAryY IN H—t,” meaning to Mary in Han- 
nibal, of course. But while setting up the 
piece I was suddenly riven from head to 
heel by what I regarded as a perfect thun- 
der-bolt of humor, and I compressed it into 
a snappy foot-note at the bottom—thus; 
“ We will let this thing pass, just this once ; 
but we wish Mr. J. Gordon Runnels to un- 
derstand distinctly that we have a character 
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to sustain, and from this time forth when he 
wants to commune with his friends in h—I 
he must select some other medium than the 
columns of this journal !” 

The paper came out, and I never knew 
any little thing attract so much attention as 
those playful trifles of mine. For once the 
Hannibal “ Journal’? was in demand—a 
novelty it had not experienced before. The 
whole town was stirred. Hinton dropped 
in with a double-barrelled shot-gun early in 
the forenoon. When he found that it was 
an infant (as he called me) that had done 
him the damage, he simply pulled my ears 
and went away ; but he threw up his situa- 
tion that night and left town for good. The 
tailor came with his goose and a pair of 
shears ; but he despised me, tuo, and de- 
parted for the South that night. The two 
lampooned citizens came with threats of 
libel, and went away incensed at my insig- 
nificance. The country editor pranced in 
with a war-whoop next day, suffering for 
blood to drink ; but he ended by forgiving 
me cordially and inviting me down to the 
drug store to wash away all animosity in 
a friendly bumper of “ Fahnestock’s Vermi- 
fuge.} It was his little joke. 

My uncle was very angry when he got 
back—unreasonably so, I thought, consider- 
ing what an impetus I had given the paper, 
and considering also that gratitude for his 
preservation ought to have been uppermost 
in his mind, inasmuch as by his delay he 
had so wonderfully escaped dissection, toma- 
hawking, libel, and getting his head shot 
off. But he softened when he looked at the 
accounts and saw that I had actually booked 
the unparalleled number of thirty-three 
new subscribers, and had the vegetables to 
show for it, cord-wood, cabbage, beans, and 
unsalable turnips enough to run the family 
for two years ! 


ABOUT A REMARKABLE STRANGER 
Being a Sandwich Island Reminiscence. 

{On second thoughts [ will extend my MeMoRANDA 
a little, and insert the following chapter from the 
book [ am writing. It will serve to show that the 
volume is not going to be merely entertaining, but 
will be glaringly instructive as well. I have related 
one or two of these incidents before lecture audiences, 
but have never printed any of them before. —M. T.] 

I had barely finished my simple state- 
ment when the stranger at the other corner 
of the room spoke out with rapid utter- 
ance and feverish anxiety : 

“Oh, that was certainly remarkable, after 
a fashion, but you ought to have seen my 
chimney—you ought to have seen my chim- 
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ney, sir!’ Smoke! Humph! I wish I 
may hang if—Mr. Jones, you remember that 
chimney—you must remember that chim- 
ney! No, no—I_ recollect, now, you 
warn’t living on this side of the island 
then, But I am telling you nothing but the 
truth, and I wish I may never draw another 
breath if that chimney didn’t smoke so that 
the smoke actually got caed in it and I had 
to dig it out with a pickaxe! You may 
smile, gentlemen, but the High Sheriff's got 
a hunk of it which I dug out before his eyes, 
and so it’s perfectly easy for you to go and 
examine for yourselves.’’ 

The interruption broke up the conversa- 
tion, which had already begun to lag, and 
we presently hired some natives and an out- 
rigger canoe or two, and went out in the 
roaring surf to watch the children at their 
sport of riding out to sea perched on the 
crest of a gigantic wave. 

Two weeks after this, while talking in a 
company, I looked up and detected this 
same man boring through and through me 
with his intense eye, and noted again his 
twitching muscles and his feverish anxiety 
to speak. The moment I paused, he said: 

“ Beg your pardon, sir, beg your pardon, 
but it can only be considered remarkable 
when brought into strong outline by isola- 
tion. Sir, contrasted with a circumstance 
which occurred in my own experience, it 
instantly becomes commonplace. No, not 
that—for I will not speak so discourteously 
of any experience im the career of a stranger 
and a gentleman—but I am od/iged to say 
that you could not, and you wou/d not ever 
again refer to this tree as a /arge one, if you 
could behold, as I have, the great Yakma- 
tack tree, in the island of Ounaska, sea of 
Kamtchatka—a tree, sir, not one inch less 
than four hundred and fifteen feet in solid 
diameter !—and I wish I may die in a min- 
ute if it isn’t so! Oh, you needn’t look so 
questioning, gentlemen; here’s old Cap 
Saltmarsh can say whether I know what 
I’m talking about or not. I showed him 
the tree.” 

Captain Saltmarsh.—“ Come, now, cat 
your anchor, lad—you’re heaving too taut. 
You Promised to show me that stunner, and 
I walked more than eleven mile with you 
through the cussedest aggravatingest jungle 
7 ever see, a-hunting for it ; but the tree you 
showed me finally warn’t as big around as 
a beer cask, and you know that your own 
self, Markiss.” 

“Hear the man talk! Of course the 
tree was reduced that way, but didn’t I exe 

. 
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plain it? Answer me, didn’t I? Didn't I 
say I wished you could have seen it when 7 
first saw it? When you got up on your ear 
and called me names, and said I had brought 
you eleven miles to look at a sapling, 
didn’t I explain to you that all the whale- 
ships in the North Seas had been wooding 
off of it for more than twenty-seven years? 
And did you s’pose the tree could last for- 
ever, con-found it? I don’t see ‘why you 
want to keep back things that way, and try 
to injure a person that’s never done you any 
harm.” 

Somehow this man’s presence made me 
uncomfortable, and I was glad when a na- 
tive arrived at that moment to say that 
Muckawow, the most companionable and 
luxurious among the rude war-chiefs of the 
Islands, desired us to come over and help 
him enjoy a missionary whom he had found 
trespassing on his grounds, 

I think it was about ten days afterward 
that, as I finished a statement I was making 
for the instruction of a group of friends and 
acquaintances, and which made no pretence 
of being extraordinary, a familiar and hated 
voice chimed instantly in on the heels of 
my last word, and said : 

“But, my dear sir, there was nothing re- 
markable about that horse, or the circum- 
stance either—nothing in the world! I 
mean no sort of offence when I say it, sir, 
but you really do not know anything what- 
ever about speed. Bless your heart, if you 
could only have seen my mare Margaretta ; 
there was a beast !—there was lightning for 
you! Trot! Trot is no name for it—she 
flew! How she cou/d whirla buggy along! 
I started her out once, sir—Colonel Bilge- 
water, you recollect that animal perfectly 
well—I started her out about thirty or 
thirty-five yards ahead of the awfullest 
storm I ever saw in my life, and it chased 
us upwards of eighteen miles! It did, by 
the everlasting hills! And I’m telling you 
nothing but the unvarnished truth when I 
say that not one single drop of rain fell on 
me—not a single drop, sir! And I swear 
to it! But my dog was a-swimming behind 
the wagon all the way!”’ 

For a week or two I stayed mostly within 
doors, for I seemed to meet this person 
everywhere, and he had become utterly hate- 
ful to me. But one evening I dropped in 
on Captain Perkins and his friends, and we 
had a sociable time. About ten o’clock I 
chanced to be talking about a merchant 
friend of mine, and without really intending 
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it, the remark slipped out that he was alittle 
mean and parsimonious about paying his 
workmen, Instantly, through the steam of 
a hot whiskey punch on the opposite side of 
the room, a remembered voice shot—and for 
a moment I trembled on the imminent verge 
of profanity : 

“ Oh, my dear sir, really you expose your- 
self when you parade ‘haf as a surprising 
circumstance. Bless your heart and hide, 
you are ignorant of the very A B C of 
meanness! ignorant as the unborn babe! 
ignorant as unborn fwins/ You don’t 
know anything about it! It is pitiable to 
see you, sir, a well-spoken and prepossess- 
ing stranger, making such an enormous 
pow-wow here about a subject concerning 
which your ignorance is perfectly ghastly ! 
Look me in the eye, if you please ; look me 
in the eye. John James Godfrey was the 
son of poor but honest parents in the State 
of Mississippi—boyhood friend of mine— 
bosom comrade in later years. Heaven rest 
his noble spirit, he is gone from us now. 
John James Godfrey was hired by the Hay- 
blossom Mining Company in California to 
do some blasting for them—the “ Incorpo- 
rated Company of Mean Men,”’ the boys 
used to call it. Well, one day he drilled a 
hole about four feet deep and put in an aw- 
ful blast of powder, and was standing over 
it ramming it down with an iron crowbar 
about nine foot long, when the cussed thing 
struck a spark and fired the powder, and 
scat! away John Godfrey whizzed like a sky- 
rocket, him and his crowbar! Well, sir, he 
kept on going up in the air higher and higher, 
till he didn’t look any bigger than a boy—and 
he kept going on up higher and higher, till he 
didn’t look any bigger than a doll—and he 
kept on going up higher and _ higher, till he 
didn’t look any bigger than a little small bee 
—and then he went out of sight! Presently 
he came in sight again, locking like a little 
small bee—and he came along down further 
and further, till he looked as big as a doll 
again—and down further and further, till 
he was as big as a boy again—and further 
and further, till he was a full-sized man 
once more ; and him and his crowbar came 
a wh-izzing down and lit right exactly in the 
same old tracks and went to r-ramming 
down, and r-ramming down, and r-ramming 
down again, just the same as if nothing had 
happened! Now don’t you know that poor 
cuss warn’t gone only sixteen minutes, and 
yet that Incorporated Company of Mean 
Men DOCKED HIM FOR THE LOST TIME !” 
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I said I had the headache, and so excused 
myself and went home. And on my diary 
I entered “another night spoiled” by this 
offensive loafer. And a fervent curse was 
set down with it to keep the item company. 
And the very next day I packed up, out of 
all patience, and left the Islands, 

Almost from the very beginning, I re- 
garded that man as a liar. 


The line of points represents an interval 
of years. At the end of which time the 
opinion hazarded in that last sentence came 
to be gratifyingly and remarkably endorsed, 
and by wholly disinterested persons. The 
man Markiss was found one morning hang- 
ing to a beam of his own bedroom (the doors 
and windows securely fastened on the in- 
side), dead, and on his breast was pinned a 
paper in his own handwriting begging his 
friends to suspect no innocent person of 
having anything to do with his death, for 
that it was the work of his own hands en- 
tirely. Yet the jury brought in the as- 
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tounding verdict that deceased came to his 
death ‘by the hands of some person or 
persons unknown!” They explained that 
the perfectly undeviating consistency of 
Markiss’s character for thirty years towered 
aloft as colossal and indestructible testi- 
mony, that whatever statement he chose to 
make was entitled to instant and ungues- 
tioning acceptance as a /ie. And they 
furthermore stated their belief that he was 
not dead, and instanced the strong circum- 
stantial evidence of his own word that he 
was dead—and beseeched the coroner to 
delay the funeral as long as possible, which 
was done. And so in the tropical climate 
of Lahaina the coffin stood open for seven 
days, and then even the loyal jury gave 
him up. But they sat on him again, and 
changed their verdict to “suicide induced 
by mental aberration ’’—because, said they, 
with penetration, “he said he was dead, 
and he was dead; and would he have told 
the truth if he had been in his right mind? 
Noa, sir.” 








As Mark Twain announces above, the department of “ Memo- 


randa” will be discontinued after this number. 


For it will be sub- 


stituted a new humorous department, which will be under the special 


charge of Donn Piatt, and to which other writers, besides himsely’, 


will contribute. The editor of Taz Gauaxy will gladly receive 


articles and paragraphs adapted to such a department. 
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— A SPANISH bull-fight has been so often 
described that the narrative is trite and tame 
to most readers; but the following letter- 
sketch has a Flaubert-like realism which 
takes it out of the general category, especially 
in the introduction of what was to us a new 
horror: “ We entered the immense ring at 
a most unfortunate moment for any person 
with a weak stomach. The bull, a large 
dun fellow, had just gored a black horse 
whose rider was quite callous to the fact 
that the poor beast’s entrails were trailing 
in the dust, a large dark red mass on which 
he constantly trod ; the other horse was even 
in worse plight, staggering about in a terrible 
death-agony. The bull seemed ‘played 

ut ;’ his huge flanks rose and fell convul- 
sively; the blood streamed from the lance 
wounds in his great neck. The moment for 
planting the dandilleras had arrived. A 
gayly-dressed fellow ran up, and as the bull 
charged fixed the two barbed darts, one on 
each side of his shoulders. It was beauti- 
fully done, so quickly that I could not see 
how it was done. Another man planted two 
more darts in the same neat way. The 
enormous mass of men and women cheered 
tremendously, and several excited specta- 
tors shied their sombreros into the ring to 
the successful dbanderilleros, but the atten- 
dants politely threw them back. The bull 
was now perfectly wild ; rushing at a dying 
horse, he buried his head in the poor brute’s 
hody again and again. My English friend 
turned yellow and green; he burst into a 
cold perspiration, his teeth chattered, and he 
would have left the ring had it been possible, 
but the crowd was too great. A horn sound- 
ed, the matador Rafael stepped forward, 
sword in hand; of course the sword was 
wrapped in the traditional red flag. Walk- 
ing coolly up to his gigantic adversary, he 
progged him between the eyes with the point 
of his sword:to excite him. After avoiding 
four furious charges, he stood directly in 
front of ‘the bull, and ‘raising his flag breast 
high, made a straight lunge. It was $0 rap- 
idly done that ‘you couldn't see the ‘wrodus 
operand: ; indeed it was like a conjuter’s trick. 
The sword, a thin blade About three feet-long, 
stuck hilt deep in the bull’s néck, but he 


continued to charge about till, another sword 
having been brought, the matador wounded 
him again, but this time clumsily, for the wea- 
pon dropped out of the wound. Now came 
the most exciting moment. Rafael picked up 
his sword, and, facing the bull pluckily, killed 
him ata single lunge. The vast assembly 
gave a loud dravo, and a military band struck 
up an air from ‘ Barbe Bleue.’ Offenbach 
seems to be the regular bull-fight music ; 
they played nothing else after each death, 
What a requiem for a wild bull! the galop 
from ‘Orphée aux Enfers.’ . . The 
last bull was very lively, and upset four 
horses. One charge I saw very well; he 
struck the horse behind the girths, and lifting 
him bodily off the ground, crumpled him up 
like paper against the wooden enclosure. 
Another horse received the charge full in 
the breast ; a pailful of dark blood gushed 
out, and he fell dead on the spot. . . . . 
When the bull charges, the Picador tries to 
turn the horse and receive the bull on the 
point of the lance, but the impetus of the 
bull is always too great; he bears down the 
lance and upsets horse and rider. . 
These ficadores have some nasty falls ; I saw 
one pitched clean over his horse’s head and 
into the lower row of spectators. . . 
After the first two or three charges, the bull 
is tired and can’t run fast enough to endan- 
ger the lives of the men on foot. . . 
But the most awful thing of all is the 
slaughter-yard where the bulls are skinned 
and their meat sold, and the wounded horses 
despatched. Little knowing what awaited 
me, I made my way to this enclosure. A 
poor black horse who had lasted through 
two fights and half a dozen charges, his 
entrails hanging down to the ground, his 
carcass one mass of blood and bruises, still 
stood up, while a butcher, half naked and 
red from head to foot, was coolly plunging 
a two-foot knife into his breast. After 
repeated failures an artery was severed, 
the blood spouted in torrents, and the horse 
fell déad, after an agony of more than an 
hour, for he had been first wounded by the 
third bull: The place was literally afloat 
With blood; somé of the ‘carcasses had 
aiready been hung upon the walls from iron 
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hooks ; others lay about so thickly that you 
could hardly take a step without tripping 
over one. The stench—that I leave you to 
imagine.” Here is the last touch: “ Little 
children dip their hands in the pools of 
blood, while their mothers are buying the 
bull-beef.” 


— THis picture of Spanish life is prettier : 
“ We will ascend the Giralda, if you please, 
and thence view the town, a compact mass 
of brilliantly whitewashed, _ flat-roofed 
houses. No compromise between town 
and country ; the houses cease and the fields 
begin at once. The Guadalquivir is a slug- 
gish, dirty-hued stream, not unlike the 
Seine; it looks as if all the beggars of 
Seville did their washing there; it is three 
parts mud and the rest ditch-water. There 
seem to be no streets ; the place was built 
with an eye to shade; the houses are low 
and thick-walled, pierced with few windows 
and furnished with lovely highly-wrought 
iron gates, that open into cool open courts 
with tiny fountains in the middle, and any 
number of fan-leaved tropical plants grow- 
ing round about. In winter the people in- 
habit the upper floors, and the women ap- 
pear to live in the picturesque Moorish win- 
dows; these are like bird-cages hung on 
the outer walls, bow-shaped, and garnished 
with elaborately-chiselled iron railings that 
form a complete network of gayly-painted 
bars, through which the passing pedestrian 
imperfectly distinguishes the black-haired 
beauties of Seville. I am sorry to say that 
they have forgotten the good old custom of 
throwing flowers to the fair-haired sons of 
the North who greet them with a passing 
smile. Perhaps I have not had sufficient 
experience, and may some day find myself 
buried under an. avalanche of roses, like one 
of Murillo’s saints en extase. The women 
are really very handsome—voluptuous fig- 
ures, deaucoup de tournure, and such mat 
complexions [a rich white, not a dead white, 
though without color] and big black eyes! 
But the mantilla is a great help, and i ad- 
vise all the ugly women at home [For shame ! 
As if we had any !] to adopt this harmless 
way of beautifying themselves. And the 
Spanish walk! How shall I describe it? 
The Sevillanas don’t walk like other mor- 
tals ; they swing their great projecting hips 
from side to side, and they glide along the 
narrow lanes of streets. The fa- 
mous government snuff and tobacco factory 
is an enormous square pile surrounded by a 
dry moat, and crowned at the four corners 
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by the hideous cross-surmounted obelisks 
which architects of the Herrera style affect. 
Within is the most unruly assemblage of 
snuff-making grisettes that eyes ever beheld. 
On entering, a very pretty girl of eighteen 
steps forward to conduct you through her 
department, the cigar-making. She must 
have gained her position by her personal 
charms, for she is young and giddy to have 
charge of five hundred women, many of her 
own age. Such a clatter of tongues, such 
jabbering, such laughing! Judging from the 
noise, you would have thought it was a par- 
rot show. Many of the girls were very 
pretty, and such sazs géne I had never en- 
countered ;» when I passed through, they 
shouted, beckoned, kissed their hands, and 
altogether made me feel very ill at ease, for 
I could not make out whether I excited 
their admiration or ridicule.’’ 


— THE lady in the song gave the swine 
which she loved a silver trough to feed 
from. There is a legend of an eccentric 
English nobleman who had boots made for 
his pet dogs, though we have always put 
this tale into the same category with the 
mutton-chop and sherry diet of Lord: Glas- 
gow’s fox-hounds, which some British wag 
imposed on one of our newspaper corre- 


spondents, But it is true—it must be, for is 
it not written in the book of Jenkins, yea, 
in several books of several Jenkinses ?—that 
a noted advertising druggist feeds his car- 
riage horses on grapes at a dollar a pound. 


Marvellous are the caprices of shoddy. We 
remember during the war how a novissimus 
homo that had just made a mighty pile out 
of Uncle Sam ordered a banquet at Del- 
monico’s, one feature of which was to be she 
dearest possible dish. After a consultation 
with the head waiter, it was resolved to 
have a galantine of canvas-backs ; in other 
words, to spoil a large quantity of the great- 
est delicacy of the season, for cold canvas- 
back is no better than cold ordinary duck, 
and not half so good as cold beef or chicken. 
We suspect our druggist’s nags would as 
soon have a handful of carrots as a pound 
of grapes, and that the former would do 
them more good than the latter. The skins 
and pips of grapes are not particulariy 
wholesome, as children and even adults 
sometimes find to their cost. No doubt a 
horse will eat almost anything sweet, though 
some refuse honey. We suggest that the 
next Miss Petroleum who may burst upon 
Jenkinsdom feed her pet pony with Paris 
bonbons, 
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— THOUGH the festivities of our national 
capital seem on a small scale in some re- 
spects compared with those of larger cities 
on both sides of the Atlantic, there is an in- 
tensity about them, owing to the shortness 
of the season and the curiously mixed con- 
dition of society, which is apt to puzzle as 
well as amuse the new-comer, even though 
he be a man of much experience elsewhere. 
A friend of ours, a professional man, yet not 
so engrossed in his profession as to be a 
stranger at the clubs and in the drawing- 
rooms of his native city, lately needed a hol- 
iday, and accepted the invitation of a rela- 
tive in Washington. He had been there at 
various periods of his life to see the lions, 
and having passed (as far as an American 
ever does pass) the lionizing age, thought he 
would now go in for a little society. He 
did. He went to official receptions by day 
and night, and saw, in the words of Jenkins, 
“the genial form of Mrs, Grant surrounded 
by the imposing features of Mrs. Colfax.” 
He also saw the various female members of 
the Jenkins family— 

Some in rags and some in tags, 
And some in velvet gowns ; 
some in scarlet like 


The elderly lady in Babylon bred ; 


some in dingy waterproof—flitting around 


like perturbed spirits, taking voluminous 
notes of everybody and everything. He 
was asked to some cosy private dinners, and 
found them excellent. He went to the ball 
of a great contractor, and heard the hostess 
say at supper that a certain caterer, “who 
was a great epicure,’’ had prepared some of 
the dishes, “and the balance was cooked in 
the house.’’ His professional experience 
reminded him that your steamship and rail- 
way directors had a reputation of old for 
cooking balances. He saw a polite gentle- 
man insist on taking one female celebrity for 
another female celebrity fifteen years older, 
with whom she was at daggers drawn. He 
contributed to the devues of the season by 
mixing up a secretary’s wife whom he knew 
perfectly well at home with the titled spouse 
of a foreign minister. He began to think 
Washington society somewhat confused and 
confusing. He had a pleasant experience 
of the lightness and volatility of Washing- 
ton furniture. After the seventh or eighth 
party of the week, as he was cooling down 
before going to bed over a quiet cigar and 
toddy with his host, and narrating a terrible 
explosion of safety oil which he had recently 
witnessed—we beg Mr. Grant White’s par- 
don, seen—just at the most thrilling point 
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his chair exploded into precisely fourteen 
pieces, and sent him sprawling into the mid- 
dle of the room. He found much crush and 
confusion, rush and racket, “ fuss and feath- 
ers;’’ no little genuine hospitality withal ; 
and on summing up both sides of the ac- 
count decided that a New Yorker on a 
week’s winter holiday might go to many 
worse places than Washington. 


— CONTENTMENT is a great boon, as 
Tupper or Titcomb might say ; and it seems 
hard to quarrel with the literature of con- 
tentment, that optimist literature, designed 
chiefly though not exclusively for the young, 
which exhorts to bear cheerfully the ills we 
have. In aristocratic communities it bids 
every one keep in his or her place (see Miss 
Edgeworth and the Taylor sisters passim 
also Samuel Warren and other “ Blackwood ” 
novelists.) In democratic communities it 
advises the educated and refined to submit 
to the insolence and extortion of servants or 
shopkeepers. In both cases the lesson is 
the same, “it is hard to kick against the 
pricks.’’ And yet it may be doubted if on 
general principle the advice is good. “ What 
can’t be cured must be endured,” but does 
that mean that we should never try to cure 
anything? The wise man submits to what 
he cannot help, but submits under protest, 
reserving for himself and others the right to 
attack any wrong whenever a more favora- 
ble opportunity may occur. 


— ALADY correspondent of the Nebulous 
Person objects to the assertion of Dr. T. M. 
Coan, in the September GALAxy, that 
“So rare is the woman whom women 
cordially praise, that she might be thought 
perfection, were not their standard of esti- 
mation so different from ours.” “I do not 
believe,” she says, “that any truly good wo- 
man ever existed, who, however popular 
among the other sex, was not equally so 
with her own, and whose warmest friends 
were not chiefly women. Not that we 
suppose Cleopatra was very highly esteemed 
by her own sex; but was she, in any one 
thing aside from her abounding sexualism, 
worthy the love of a true man? Yet for 
her smiles men ‘threw worlds away,’ as in 
later times women, for the sake of Aaron 
Burr, cast from them forever all that makes 
life a happiness—wealth, home, friends, 
society, children—all to gratify the vain ca- 
price of a man who had not in his character 
one element worthy a moment’s devotion, 
Men, less subject to his magnetic power, 
more clearly saw his true nature; but did 
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that perception constitute an injustice to 
him? There are many, both men and 
women, who possess this subtle and powerful 
attraction in as great a degree as did Cleo- 
patra or Aaron Burr, yet who, being lovable 
aside from that, use their power only for 
good, and thus meet with a full and hearty 
recognition from their own sex. The state- 
ment that, as a rule, ‘women have for 
women an incredible lack of charity,’ argues 
a peculiar lack of masculine charity for 
women, or else an unthinking acceptance 
of an absurdity so old that one would won- 
der it still survived, were not the long life 
of absurditie: the most absurd and the 
best known thing about them! Ought a 
man to be accused of causeless jealousy 
who, clearly seeing the treacherous nature 
and evil designs of another, should privately 
and kindly warn his wife thereof? Yet 
would not the same attempt on the part of 
the wife be met with, ‘ Women are so unchar- 
itable toeach other’? A sentence that must 
close her lips, for her sensitive womanly 
pride will say, ‘I will die, I will even let 
him die, before I will submit again to that 
degrading accusation.’ Thus she will often 


see the husband whom she loves, and who 
in his heart loves her, allured to his shame- 
ful fall by a woman who is probably her 


own inferior in all respects, even including 
the sweet, subtle, gracious magnetism of 
sex; for much observation has taught us 
that the very same woman who draws to 
her side a married man, would not have a 
moment’s influence over him if he were sin- 
gle. In'the latter case he would be looking 
for worth, loveliness, and his sexual counter- 
part; in the former he is not looking or 
thinking at all, only hurried blindly along, 
partly by the arts of a vain woman, but 
more by his own determined self-will, which 
insists that he shall believe in the one of 
whom he knows and for whom he cares 
least, and not allow himself to be biassed 
by his wife’s ‘feminine jealousy.’ It is in 
this very state of things, though, that I 
think we see why it is that wives will so 
often forgive repenting husbands. There 
is in their inmost heart the self-reproving 
murmur, ‘Had I not listened to the dic- 
tates of pride, and withdrawn my influence 
from my husband when he needed it most, 
he would never have fallen so low.’ In 
spite of this too prevalent system of mutual 
suspicions and accusations of injustice, I 
still believe that the opinion of a majority 
of a man’s masculine acquaintances in re- 
gard to his character, and that of a majority 
of a woman’s feminine associates concerning 
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hers, are not apt to be influenced by jeal- 
ousy, but in the main are just and charita- 
ble as well.’’ 


-— To relate all the absurdities happen- 
ing in a traveller’s experience with couriers 
would be a long affair; but one or two 
may not be out of place here. Some- 
times the tourist comes upon a courier who 
will remind him of a modern “minstrel,” 
not only in the extraordinary malapropisms 
of his talk, but in his accent. Some of 
these people keep up a continual chatter- 
ing, which, on all occasions, is a nuisance, 
but on some occasions, as in presence of a 
lovely landscape or picture, is maddening. 
Going through galleries, such a courier ex- 
plains the subject of each picture, with his 
own comments thereon, in a way to drive 
one distracted, and his enthusiastic de- 
votion leaves you no escape for private 
meditation. We remember one such in- 
forming us, as rather an extra touch of 
insight, that in old days “an augur was sup- 
posed to foretell the future, as also a Sybil ;” 
and, at another time, passing one of the 
large and beautiful buildings in the famous 
street “Unter den Linden” in Berlin, he 
struck a dramatic attitude, and addressed 
the party thus: “What large ideas the 
architect of this building must have had!” 
Whoever undertakes to treat “the courier ” 
in regular, analytical essay form—for these 
are but faint “nebule” of the subject— 
must do full justice to his affectedness and 
pretension as well as to his shallowness and 
credulity. Of course, also, the polyglot 
language in which a courier often addresses 
his party is one of the most amusing parts 
of his conversation, and serves to heighten 
the absurdity of his ideas. Generally, he 
knows no language, but speaks a mixture 
of many. He has a propensity for address- 
ing all his party, of both sexes, as “ sirs.” 
He will probably turn out to be an Italian, 
but, on different occasions, will tell you he 
was born in two or three different places, so 
that it will be difficult for a time to tell 
where he really does hail from. His 
Italian will probably be as defective as his 
other tongues, though (which makes the 
matter still more curious) he will doubtless 
tell you he was educated at the University 
of Bologna, which boasted of the celebrated 
Professor Mezzofanti, who knew forty-two 
languages and over seventy dialects. Such, 
or after such a pattern, with modifications 
suited to special cases, and personal pecu- 
liarities of various sorts, is that “friend of 
travel ” known as the courier. 





